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MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON I 


CHAPTER I 
YOUTH, | 1769-1792 
MY BIRTH 


* WAS born just at the time that my country was 
[= conquered. Thirty thousand French thrown 
-upon our coasts, who covered the throne of freedom 
with blood, that was the terrible spectacle which my 
eyes first beheld. The shricks of pain of the dying, the 
wailing of the oppressed, tears and despair surrounded 
my cradle from, my birth, This event happened suddenly 
and unexpectedly ; just like my rise and the misfortunes 
which have befallen me since then. ‘My mother, who had 
shared the Vicissitudes of the struggle for freedom, happened 
to be near her confinement. I[t was the Feast of the 
Assumption, She thought she was streng enough to take 
ee in the celebrations of the day, but she was mistaken. 
he had not got as far as the church when she felt the first 
pains. She immediately returned home, and had only 
Just time to reach the drawing-room, giving birth to me 
on an old garpet on which were worked large patterns. 
f' was nfimed Napoleon. For centuries that was the name 
that the second-horn sons of the family bore from an 
ancestor who had, been famous in the history of Italy. 
’ What my mother had to put'up with is incredible. Losses 
and deprivations of all kinds, in addition to the hardships 
of civil war; she had really a man’s head on a weak ae 
oman’s body, men 


MY PARENTS AND MY UNOLE LUOIANO 


My father was a very handsome man. He was of a 
lively, imaginative disposition, fiery and passionate. In 
his love of freedom he was an absolute fanatic ; «but he 
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ae ‘ ' . 
* conceived it as it is impossible to be at the beginning af a 


vf 
tion which overthrows the whole existing order 
: — here is anything ready to be set up in its place. 
“He would*have died with the Girondins, In the struggle 
“for the independence of Corsica he distinguished himeelf, 
and veritured to proclaim the only too true prineinle that 
all people should be free when freedom can be purchased 
“without. any special sacrifice, further, that only thoxe 
» deserved freedom’who shrank at nothing to obtain it. In 
“theory, my father was right, but in practice he failed ; 
for Gorsica’s war with Trance was an act of folly only 
comparable to the struggle between a giant and a dwarf, 
y father had squandered his inheritance in Pisa, In 
‘order to celebrate the taking of his degree he felt himself 
obliged to provide a treat for his friends which cost him 
6oo0. francs, a sum: which was equal to two.years of his 
‘income. Fortunately, we had an old uncle who was a 
canon, and who, in our circumstances, was very rich, 
He had an income of at least 5000 franca, which we 
‘inherited, One day my sister Pauline ventured to play a 
little trick on him by taking away his purse while ‘he slept, 
That is to say, the good old man always kept his purse 
under his pillow. It was a great temptation to the roguish 
Pauline to see his despair and fury when he woke up and 
failed to.find his hidden treasure. And Pauline kept it 
back till the evening. But it was only Pauline, the darling 
of my mother and of our old uncle, who dared to play a 
trick like that, And she felt assured of not even being 
‘scolded for it, . 
My mother was a very orderly and virtupua woman, 
but, like all mothers, she did not love ah childresi 
‘equally.well.. Pauline and I were the favourites, Pauline 
because she was the prettiest and daintiest of my sisters, 
and-I because perhaps-a natural instinct told her that | 
would be the founder of the family’s greatness, 





MY SELY“WILL 


-T-was.a headstrong child. Nothing overawed me, 
nothing impressed me» I was quarrelsome and pug. 
hacious, and feared nobody, I struck one person, I 
tched another, till all were afraid of me, M y brother 
sph.was the chief sufferer, I struck him and bit him, 
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Then it was he who got the scolding, for, befure he had 
time to recover from the blow Uo had complained to 
mother. My cunning stood me in good stead, as Mama 
Letizia would have punished me for my pugnacity. She - 
would never have suffered my attacks, “Though I grew 
up wild and untamable I nevertheless recagnixed the 
maternal authority. It is to my mother and her excellent 
rinciples that I owe all my success and any good that 
have done, I do not even hesitate to affirm that the 
future of a child depends on its mother, 


MY DEAR ISLAND HOME 

From my earliest youth I had a reputation and influence 
in Gorsica. The steepest mountains, the deepest ravines, 
the wildest mountain torrents, the abysses even, had no 
terrors for me, IT roamed about the island from one end 
to the other ; and I never had occasion ta admit that my 
confidence was ill-founded. Even in Bocagnano, where 
hatred and revenge are bequeathed to the seventh genera- 
tion, and where the Taber of a girl's male cousins is 
considered in fixing the amount of her dowry, [ was 
welcome. 

One's native land is always dear. Corsica possessed a 
thousand charms. Owing to their isolation, islandera 
have always something original in théir characteristics, 
They are protected from the continual intermingling 
which the continent must undergo. Mountaineers possess 
a strength of character and a greatness of xoul which are 
peculiar to them. Hverything in Corsica is better, even 
the smel] ofthe earth, I could have detected the smell 
with closed eyes, and nowhere else have T found it I 
atill often fancy myself transplanted into my childhoods 
days, in the midst of precipices, high summits, and deep 
ravines, 

CHILDHOOD'S PRANKS 


From the time that I was very small I used to play 
with toy soldiers, and whenever I saw real soldiers piss by 
T used to run after them, My liking for the exact aciences 
showed itself carly, and my mother often told me that 
while my brothers and sistera were playing their childish 
games [ used to draw mathematical figures on the wall, 
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Li children, I was given to making fun of people, 
ae grandmother was old and bent she seemec ta 
me, and.also to my sister. Pauline, like an old witch, She 
“used a'stidk-to walk with, In her affection for us she used 
fo. bring us sweets, which, however, did not prevent 
‘either. Pauline or myself from running after her and 
‘imitating her. Unfortunately she noticed this once and 
complained about it to our mother. She told hep that she 
- was bringing us up without respect for our grandparents. 
Although our mother loved us very much ahe would 
stand no nonsense, and I saw in her eyes that trouble was 
brewing. It was not long before Pauline received her 
punishment, for it is easier to lift up a little girl's dress 
than to unbutton a bay’s breeches, In the evening my 
mother tried to punish me too, but in vain, and'T thought 
that the affair had blown over. But when I tried to kiss 
hep next mops ahs pushed me away roughly. 

One day—I “had quite forgotten the incident--my 
mother called me and said : “ Napoleon, you are invited 
to the Governor's house to dinner, go and change,” 
Delighted to be allowed to dine with the officer§, upstaira 
Igo, But my mother was like the cat that lies in wait for 
the mice, Suddenly she enters the room, shutting the 
door behind her, and I perceive the trap into which Fhave 
‘fallen ; but it was too late to escape the punishment, and 
Thad to take my whipping on the part adapted for the 

Ber se 











account oFiny love for soldiering my father intended 
me an officer and the milder Joseph a priest, 
ae several schools in the Island, in which 
very little indeed, my father tried to get me irfto 
h military school; but, as I had first to learn 
~until then I’ spoke only my native dialect 
placed, along’with my brother oe oh, in the High 
Autun, which we entered on the tat January, 
ere they used often to annoy me about the 
f my country by the French. But I used to 
arply : “Had there been only four to one Corsica 
have been taken, but there were ten to one." 
en on pee shaton nipenig's a anyway, 
“good. general: in our Pa ‘ i 
jeand I should likews resemble tea ee 
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IT ARRIVE AT BRIENNE 


In the middle of May 1779 I entered the Military 
School of Brienne, and was happy. All kinds of thoughts 
began to run through my head. I found the need to 
learn, to acquire knowledge, to make progress. I devoured 
books, Soon I was the only subject of conversation. 
I became am object of wonder and envy ; I had confidence 
in my pe and enjoyed my aipenonty. F 

As TI atill spoke French badly, and found it hard to 
accustom myself to a completely different mode of living, 
I generally kept away from my companions at first, and 
preferred to occupy myselfwith my books. Extraordinarily 
sensitive as I was, I suffered infinitely from the ridicule 
of my schoolmates, who used to jeer at me as a foreigner. 
My pride and sense of honour would tolerate no insult to 
my country or to the beloved national hero Paoli. Once 
I had been guilty of some slight offence, whereupon a 

articularly severe master snorted out: “ On your knees 

x. Bonaparte, you willtake your dinner kneeling. 
Greatly excited, I answeretl: “I will, if necessary, take 
my dinner standing, but not on my knees, for in our 
family we only kneel to God.” And as this brutal teacher 
atill insisted on his demand, I uttered a cry of ragesand 
fell to the floor insensible. : 

In Brienne it was only in the exact acionces that I took 
an interest. Everyone used to says “That is a boy 
whose talent is all for geometry.” [lived apart from my 
comrades and hac chosen a small corner in the courtyard 
to which [ weuld retire in order ta give myself up to my 
day-dreams, for T have always been fond of indulging in 
visions, When my companions tried to take this retreat 
from me I defended it with all my might. Already [had 
the feeling that my will was stronger than that of the 
othera, anc that whatever I fancied must belong to me. 
I was not likeel in the school; it takes time to be appre: 
ciated, and that Chad not got. But even when there was 
nothing to do there always remained the indefinite feeling 
a Twas losing nothing through the indifference of 
others, 
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3 bel 
THE SNOWBALL FIGUT IN BRIENNE % 

The winter of 1785-84 was unusually severe, and a 
huge athount of snow | ] 
south of France for a long time. We had just been receive 
ing instruction in Fortification, and I resolved to put 
theory into practice, M schoolmates were also eager for 
it; and in the courtyard there shortly rose a gynall fort of 
snow, with bastions, escarpments, traverses, ctc. 
course, I was always the leader, whether on the side of the 
attackers or that of the defenders, and I contrived: such 
skilful plans that victory always remained with my side in 
the snowball fights, Unfortunately, the penne ‘did not 
last Jong, for we put stones in the snowballs, so that many 
boys were injured, among them my friend Bourrienne, 
and the game was forbidden. 


7 


RECOLLEGTIONS OF BRIENNE : 
Once, when my mother visited me in Brienne, she was 
so astonished at my Jeanness and the change in my 
features, that she declared that another had een put in 
my place, and she hesitated a [ew momenta before she 
recognised me. I had indeed altered greatly, for I used 
to work even in the recreation hours, and my nights wer 
passed in thinking over the lessons of the day. I'rom the 
very beginning I could not bear to be anything less than 
the first in the class, 
My father had gone to Paris to obtain the advice of the 
een’s (Marie Antoinette’s) physician on a chronic 
ailment of the stomach. But he returned to Corsica 
without visiting Brienne, That was no pleasure for mo, 
“as one can casily imaginé, As, however, his health, and 
the well-being of the loved ones at home, made his return 
to Corsica necessary, I could not do otherwise than fall in 
with his wishes, and I tried to console myself with the fact, 
Besides, how could I be otherwise than happy and 
contented in Brienne, as I was assured of my father's 
lasting love and affection, as well as of his care to advance 
‘and support me in all things. 
, For me, Brienne is my country ! There I got my first 
impressions as a man, and how strange it is that it was at 
this place, where I found an unspeakable charm in my 


ell, more than had been seen in the . 
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youth reading and pondering far from the noisy games of 
my companions, that I would probably have been killed 
when Emperor, if Gourgaud had not blown out, with his 
pistol, the brains of a Cossack whose lance was" already 
touching my breaat. ; 

I was delighted that Joseph had also gone with my 
father to Corsica, but hoped that he would enter Brienne 
on the rst,November, 1784, that is to say, in the course of 
a year, Joseph was well qualified for admission to the 
school, for the head master assured me that he would be 
extremely well received. Jather Petrault, an excellent 
mathematical master, had assured me specially that he 
would undertake with pleasure to teach my brother, and 
if Joseph worked hard we might perhaps take the Artillery 
examination together. Lucien, who had become a 
boarder at the Military School a short time previously 
was working very hard and had, so far, passed the public 
examinations very well. ¢ <¢- 


1 AM GHOSEN FOR THE PARIS MILITARY 8QOHOOL 


In the Year 1783 I was one of those who were selected 
from the dlite to complete my education at the Military 
School in Paris, The selection was made yearly by an 
inspector who visited the twelve military schools, This 
office was filled at the time by General the Chevalier 
Keralio, author of a*work on Tactics, and formerly 
instructor of the then King of Bavaria (the former Duke 
of Zweibriicken). He was a nice old gentleman, quite 
suited to his post. He was fond of boys, used to play with 
them after having examined them, and invited to the 
mifister’s table those who had pleased him most. Vor me 
he had a quite pong liking and encouraged me in every 

ossible way. He selected me for the Paria Military 

chool although I had not yet reached the necessary age. 

Now it was onlyin mathematics that I was well advanced, 
and the school staff represented to him that it would be 
better to leave me there till the following year, in which 
case I would have time to perfect myself in the other 
branches. But the Chevalier Keralio would not listen to 
this and said: “I know what Iam doing, If I am 
overriding the general rule in this case, it is not because 
TI wish to favour his family, for I don’t even know this 
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He himself is the cause of my decision ; 


; ; 
Pesan k which cannot be sufficiently 


I have discovered here a spar’ 


fanned into flame.” 

“The good Chevalicr died very shortly afterwards, but 
his successor, Monsieur Régnaud, who did not perhaps 
possess his acumen, carried out, nevertheless, the intention 
of his predecessor, and I was sent to Paris. 


“1 BXOHANGE BRIENNE FOR THE PARIS MILITARY scHlooL 


After a stay ‘of five ou I left Brienne on the 
oth October, 1784, and entered the Paris Military 
School two days later. Here the most of my comrades 
enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ desire, and spent much 
money, but learnt nothing for their future careers as 
soldiers. We were magnificently fed and looked after, 
and treated on all. occasions like officers with gigantic 
incomes, which were certainly greater than the fortunes of 
- our Corsican families, and more considerable than the 
pay which we were to receive later on, 





* DEATH OF MY FATHER . 


At the end of March, 1785 I met with a great grief It 
would be useless, if I wished to try, to ma ah the deep 
pain that I-felt at the death of my father. We lost in him 
a father, and God alone knows what a father he had been 
to us through his tenderness and love! In everything he 
was the support of our youth. 

” In him Corsica lost a zealous, enlightened, and unselfish 
citizen, That he was chosen many times as Deputy is the 
best proof of the confidence which his fellow-citizens had 
in.him, and yet he was destined to die in a foreign land, a 
hundred leagues away from his family, far from everyone 
whom he loved, It is true Joseph was by his side at that 
terrible moment, which was doubtless a great consolation 
to him, but not to be compared with the happiness of 
ending his life’s course in his own country surrounded by 
his wife and family, : 
-: I-did not remain long .in the Paris Military School 
_ which T liked very much on account of the good discipline 
F evailing there. The physical exercises suited me well, 
gradually fost my reserve, although I was still often 
»_ laughed at on account of my foreign appearance and 


* 
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accent, On the whole, however, I worked harder than 
ever ; for, after the death of my dear father I hoped soon 
to obtain my commission, in order to be a help to the 
- family. Although Joseph was a year older than myself, 
I wag already looked upon, after my father’s death, aa the 
real head of the family. 


AS SECOND LIEZUTENANT IN THE LA ¥ERE REOIMENT IN 
VALENCE 
In September 1785, along with my friend Des Mazis 
T was gazetted as Second Lieutenant to the La Fére 
Artillery Regiment, which was then quartered in Valence. 
‘On the 5th.of November we entered this town, Here I 
lodged with a worthy lady. Mademoiselle Bou was an 
old’ maid aged fifty. Her father, formerly a button 
manufacturer, now owned a literary coffee house where 
the gentry of the town used to meet. By chance thease 
uarters were assigned to me, I liked them well, and 
therefore I remained. I shall never forget the time of my 
stay in Valence and the kindness of Mademoiselle and 
‘Monsieur Bou, for they are engraved on my heart, and 
“here recollection does not change ifs quarters, 


T CONTEMPLATE SUICIDE , 


- As I was poor I gave myself up completely to my duties 
and my books, My relatives, my country, and my 
veneration for Paoli and Rousseau were my only passion. 
Fav from home and those I loved a repugnance to life 
often overcame me so that I thought of auicide, At this 
timc-—it was-the beginning of May 1786-—I wrote the 
following words : 

* Always alone in the midst of people, I return home fn 
order ta give myself up with unspeakable melancholy to 
my dreams. How do [regard life to-day? I give way to 
thoughts of death. I stand at the dawn of life and may 
hope to live long. For six or seven years now T have been 
absent from my country. What pleasure shall I feel 
when, in four monthy time, I see my countrymen and my 
relatives again? Can I conclude from the tender recalled 
tions of my youthful enjoyment that my happiness will be 
complete? What madness then drives me to wish: to kill 


yn 
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: if? Why aml really in the world? As I must die 
- mnYsel ne it would perhaps be better if I killed myself 
If I had already sixty years behind me I would respect the 
prejudices of my contemporaries and wait patiently for 
nature.to complete her work. But, as 1 am beginning. to 
“feel the seriousness of life, and nothing any longer gives 
mié: pleasure, why should I suffer the days from which 
I:can .promisé myself no: further good? What a gap 
there is between mankind ‘and nature ! How cowardly, 
“pase, and crawling men are! What tragedy awaits me in 
my country? “My. fellow-countrymen are loaded with 
chains ! and have to bear, trembling, the weight of the 
oppressor’s hand! © Gone are the brave Corsicans whom a 
hero onceinspired with his virtues; those enemies of tyrants, 
Juxury, and basé courtiers. Proud, and filled with the noble 
feeling of his worth, the Corsican led a happy life when he 
had: devoted the day to public affairs, Then he spent the 
‘night in*the tender arths of a loved spouse. Good sense | 
and enthusiasm caused all ‘the cares of the day to be 
forgotten. Love and nature created ‘divine nights. But 
_ they. also ‘have vanished. like the dreams of those happy 
“days: !-You Frenchmen ! . It’is not enough that you have 
robbed us of what we loved most, you.have even destroyed 
ur manners and customs ! The present condition of my 
vand ‘the impossibility of altering it are a further 
or leaving a world:'in which I am compelled, by 
epeople whom [should naturally hate. What 
T-adopt,:how shall I- speak when I arrive in 
When: his, couritry no longer ‘exists a. good 
ie. [f-oné. man could. save.‘my country- 
his life, I-would at:once rise and: thrifst 
rtd: into the, bréast, of the.tyrant inorder 
unitry. anditsinjureditightsy. 1 
i én: to'me, for I no longer enjoy 
thing ‘causes:me pain’, tis’ a 
people with whom live,.and ° 
anners, and: customs 
ine ‘as the’ light of: the 
carinot, therefore,.live ag 
ses:an- aversion. to’ every- 
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I BECOME A DISCIPLE OF ROUSSEAU "SG 


I occupied myself much with Rousseau and those wh 
defended or attacked him and his doctrine. A Genéva 
astor named ‘Roustan had attempted in Le -Contrat 
Beale to refute the views uttered by my hero. I was ofa 
different opinion, and I find in my papers; which, on last 
leaving Paris, I‘had entrusted to my uncle Fesch, .the 
following words : ; : 

Is the Christian religion good for the political con- 
stitution of a state? Rousseau has such doubts about it 
that he says: ‘The Catholic religion is so obvious! 
reprehensible that it would not be worth the trouble, if 
one wanted to give oneself the pleasure, to prove the 
contrary.” - - 

Everything which. disturbs the social unity is of no 
value. All arrangements which set a man in conflict 
with himself are worthless. As these principles are 
incontestable Monsieur Roustan cannot change them, and 
yet he denies that the Reformed Churches have that 

. fault, As for the Catholic religion, it is absolutely obvious 
that the unity of the state is being broken, Let us go into 
the reasons which he adduces for attacking Rousseau’s 

qudement It is true that Christianity and hoa 
have as a common purpose the es iness of the ‘people, 

But, does it follow that the unity’ of the State is not being 

-disturbed? Without doubt, no! They seek the same 

goal, but in opposite ways. Christianity, makes people 
happy through the contempt which. it inspires for all the 
sufferings inherent in our earthly life; it forbids its 
followers to obey every law that runs contrary to its own $ 
it forbids the carrying out of every unjust order, even 
when it comes from the people. It. heretons acts in 
opposition ta the fundamental law of social order, the 
foundations of government, for it sets up in the place of 
the universal will, which is the source of sovereignty, its 
own special trust. oa ce 

As we are talking of politics‘we must also take the evils 
into consideration. 1e unpleasant effects which the 

setting up of the Gospel entails are so dangerous in a 

Christian state that they completely destroy: the social 

unity, because the servants of the law and the servants of 


. 
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- the Church-are not the same. The clergy aim at keeping 
definite rules, a violation of the rulei’s commands, In 
fact what Court of Law ean decide which of two ordera is 
- the-unjust one? “ Conscience,” is the answer given me, 
But what directs conscience? So you see that the State 
‘“¥g-no longer a whole. Follow out this conclusion, and you 
ill see that the answer of Viscount d’Orthea varies with 
“yegard toa Chiistian state. Think of the influgnee which 
the servants of the Church may have on the laws, all the 
more as you advise even enlightened and virtuous clergy- 
men-not to run the risk of making a wrong choice. You 
feel, too, that the Church has more influence than the 
servants of the law. As, however, the servants of the 
Church, are never, or hardly ever, citizens, but only 
servants, there must always be a conflict of duty, 
Twill not cite any great number of the contradictions 
and..inconsistencies into which: Monsieur Roustan falls, 
Ihave mentioned sufficient. In any case it is beyond 
doubt: that Christianity, even that of the Reformed 
Churches, destroys the unity of the State. Firgt, because 
it diminishes the confidence that people must have in the 
«servants, of the State,.and, secondly, because in con» 
sequences.of its constitution, it forms a special society, 
which: appeals, not only to the heart of the citizen, 
but: often ‘acts-in.opposition to the. views of the Govern- 
enti 












hen I entered on. my duties in Valence I was bored 
arrison, . I. began: to tead novels, and took a lively 
the reading. I wried to write some myself, and 
ation. strengthened my imagination which 
ae with the positive knowledge that I hd 
ftett T indulged in. day-dreams, in. order to 
ncies by the compass of my’ intelligence. 
self in imagination in an ideal world, 1] 
ermine how far it differed from the reali 
vyself, L-have always beer fond 
as in love with anything I used 
gy joint-by joint... The why. and 
seful questions. thatvone canno 
quered' history rather tha 
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MY FIRST FLIRTATION 


The time of my stay in Valence was on the whole 
unattractive, And yet { still remember a harmless 
flirtation with Mademoiselle Caroline du Colombier at 
her estate at Basscau. We used to make litle appoint. 
ments, I remember one especially, It was on a beautiful 
summer mprning, It will scarcely be considered credible, 
perhaps, but our whole business consisted in cating some 
cherries together, 

In June 1786 I took a trip to Dauphiny with my friend 
Des Mazis, and two months afterwards our regiment was 
moved to Lyons, as a vising of the silk-weavers, a fore 
runner of the Revolution, hact broken out there. I 
remember I was dissatisfied with my quarters. I found 
myself as if in a hell. My hosts would not let me go 
out or come in without heaping attentions on me, and I 
couldn't get a moment to myself, to chink, As one of my . 
comrades complained about his quarters, we exchanged, 
and both of us were satisfied, 


NOME ONCE MORE 


T could at last satisfy my longing for home, IT obtained 
six months’ Icave, andl, after an absence of seven years and 
nine months, I found anyself again in the dear homeland. 
I drank in deep draughts of freedom in the dear Island, 
whose peculiar scent can be detected far out at xa. 

I remember still with pride, that in my twentieth year 
I was able to take part in a long journey which Paoli took 
to Pontenuovo, Paoli had a numerous following ; more 
than five hundred of his adherents accompanied him on 
horseback. I rode by the General's side, On the way 
Paoli explained to me the situations and the places where 
hot fights had taken place and where war and freedom 
had triumphed. He explained to me the famous struggle 
from beginning to end, and my remarks caused him to 
exclaim: “Oh, Napoleon, you belong to the time of 
Plutarch |” 

My other recollections of my first revisiting Corsica 
have grown quite dim in the course of yenrs, so that I 
must make use of the notes that my brother Joseph wrate 
down referring to those days; : 


* 
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“ Napoleoncame, and that was a great happiness for 
our mother and myself. ‘The sight of the country delighted 
him, ~ He had the habits of a hard-working, zealously 
studious young man, but he was quite different from the 
man deseribed by the author of his memoirs. At that 
time he was a passionate admirer of Rousseau ; we lived 
in an ideal world, as-we called it. We liked the master- 
“pieces of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, from which we 
used to recite-dally, He possessed the works of Plutarch, 
Plato, Cornelius Nes Livy, and Tacitus, in French 
translations, besides those of Montaigne, Montesquieu, 

»and Raynal, . All these books were in a trunk, which was 
much' larger than the one that contained his clothes, 
Tdon’t deny that he had ‘also the Poems af Ossian; but 
E absolutely deny that -he preferred ther to those of 





a2 


Homer.” ; 

“Fortunately: my leave was éxtended, for the affairs of 
‘the: family were in a bad way, and I resalved ta go to 
“Parig.in order to remind the Goverriment of its obligations 
to. my*family... But it, was in. vain. The Comptroller 
General: knew nothing about sums of money owing to 
“Boniaparte for the laying out of the mulberry tree nursery, 
and I returned to Pavis:disheartened and depressed, 


j J a : ‘e 
ena MY WIRST: LOVE ADVENTURE IN PARIG 


J One day, coming from the Boulevard des Italiens, I 
‘was walking up and down in the Palais Royal. As I was 
struggling “with: violent. emotions, I bore the cold with 
indifference, But when the force of my imagination had 
cooled:down a little; I felt the severity of the weather, and 
withdrewinto. the Galleries, Iwas standing on fhe 
~ threshold oftone of the iron gates when my eyes fell on a 
: female form: uThe-advanced hour, her bearing, and ber 
tender youth, left no doubt in my mind.that she wag a 
‘gil of the streets, I observed her, and she. stopped, not 
coasting at me a.challenging look, as the other.women of 
her profession are accustomed to do; but ina, way that 
ded'-to her decent appearance and ‘manner, 
-*his Cireumstancé made, me hesitate, Her modesty 
encouraged: me, and I spoke:to her—I who more than 
nybody was convinced. of the baseness of her profession, 

» had always felt:myself besmirched by a 
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glance from such eyes. But her soft complexion, her 
weakly build, and her pleasant voice cleared away any 
hesitation ina moment, ‘“ Ah,” I said to myself, ‘ cither 
this will be a woman who will be useful for my observaliona, 
or it is just a vain attempt.” 

* You are cold,” I said to her. ‘ How can you bear 
walking up and down in this coll?” ; 

“Ah, sty hope keeps me going, for I must finish my 
evening, you know.” 

The indifference with which she pronounced these 
words, the phlegm of this answer interested me, and I 
went with her, 

* Your health is very poor, I wonder that your profession 
does not make it worse.” 

“Ah! the deuce, sir, one must do something, you 
know.” 

“That may be; but isn’t there any other occupation 
more suitable to your health ? ” 

* No, sir, one must live, you know.” 

I was delighted, for I saw that, at least, she answered 
my question, I¢ was a success with which my previous 
attempt had not always been crowned, 

You are probably from some northern country, as 

_ you defy the cold so,” 

“Tam from Nantes, from Brittany.”’ 

1 know that country,” 

“You must do me the pleasure, Mademoixelle, of 
relating to me how you lost your innocence.” 

** An officer has robbed me of it.” 

* Are you sorry for it?” 

Why, of course. You may be sure of that.” 

At these words her voice took on a hardness that I had 
not noticed in her till: then. 

“You may be quite convinced of that. My sister is 
well taken care of, why should [ not be?" 

“Why have you come to Paris?" 

“The officer who seduced me, and whom T despise, 
left me, TI had to flee for fear of my mother's anger, A 
second one took me to Paris and left me too, and a third 
with whom T Jived for three years, did the sune, Although 
he is a Frenchman his business called him to London, and 
he is there atill--Come, let us go to your house.” | 
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- “But:what shall wedo there? ® ; 
_ “Warm ourselves,.and you shall then satisfy your 
“desire. vn 
. And that night, in a bare hotel room I knew a woman 





-for the first time. 
is vie, ON PATRIOTISM 
Five days after this meeting at the Palais Rayal, on the 
27th November, 178¥, I ‘composed a monologue on 
patriotism, addressed to a lady acquain tance ; 

_“T have scarcely reached the age of sieliesea and I 
- already hold the key of history in my hand, I know my 
- weakness, but that is, perhaps, the best frame of mind in 

which to compose this kind of writing, I-possess that 
enthusiasm which a deeper study of human nature often 
“destroys in our hearts, “The venality of a riper age will 
‘never smudge my:pen. I breathe gnly truth, and I also 
feel the strength to publish it, In the reading of this 
sketch of all our sufferings, I see, my dear fellow-country- 
men,-how.your tears flow. Dear countrymen, we have 
always been unhappy ! To-day, as members of a power. 
‘ul monarchy, all we get from its Government is the 
burden. of its constitution, and perliaps, our troubles 
“Continuing, it will be only in the course of centuries that 
there will come-a lessening of our misfortunes,” 


















"MY FIRST OWALLENGE 


y first stay in Auxohne a comrade who lodged 
above me, had the. bad habit of playing the 
made such a noise that it wag impossthle 
‘him on the stairs I said to him; 
How, that blowing on the French horn 
O Ot: at all Well, 
oD am: sorry,’—" In any 
somewhere else with your 
ke in my own room.” 
=I don’t think anyone 


io) 





ion ‘wag a challenge to 
of: Honout investi ated 
the one‘should do his 
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ractice on the horn elaewhere, and that the other should 
be more patient, 


I AM ENTRUSTED WITH IMPORTANT WORK ON THE 
ARTILLERY RANQ 


I do not feel very well juat at present owing ta the heavy 
work which I have been doing in the last few days. Iam 
in favouy with General Du Teil, so that he has set me the 
task of erecting various conatructions on the artillery 
range. This work requires difficult calculations, so I have 
been busy for ten days without a break, and from morn- 
ing till night, at the head of g00 men. This extraordinary 
sign of favour has set the captains against me somewhat ; 
as they assert that it is doing them an injustice to entrust 
a lieutenant with such important work, The other 
subalterns, too, are a little envious ; but that will pass. 
What worries me mast is my health, which does not 
appear to be any too strong, The sorrowful state of the 
family also troubles me, all the more as I know no means 
of improving it, 


MY HEALTH IMPROVES—-DISPUTES IN ‘THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY 

At last my restored health permits of my writing again 
in fuller detail, The country here around Auxorne is 
very unhealthy on account of the surrounding swampa 
and the frequent overflowing of the river, whieh fills the 
ditches with pestilential water, I have had a severe 
intermittent fever, which, after having completely dine 
appeared for four days, would attack mé again for a 
¢onsicerable time, This has weakened me very much, my 
mind has been wandering a good deal, and it was a long 
time before I had quite recovered. Now that the weather 
is better, and that the ice and snow have melted, and the 
wind and fog disappeared, I am recovering visibly, 

As it seems, discord has appeared in the Three Estates 
(the National Assembly) and the Third Estate have 
already won the victory with the majority of deputies, 
But this victory docs not mean much unless it is obtained 
a individual voting, and nat by the Estates, whieh are as 
old as the monarchy itself. The clergy and nobility scem 
determined to fight bravely for their ancient rights and 
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privileges. “Besides these general hickerings there isn’t a 
province where four dr five partics are not quarrelling on 
various subjects; In any case the pepe convening 
Parliament:have not yet-been delivered, and the Estates 
can, therefore, not assemble béfore May or June. 
.Fhave here.no refuge but that of work. I change my 
uarters every week, and sleep very little since my illness. 
“tis incredible | I go to bed at ten and rise at four, and 
take only,one meal a day, which suits my health very well, 


. ON LOVE : 
‘In Auxonne, which I entered directly from Corsica on 
‘the 12th of February, 1791, I went deeply into philo- 
- sophical considerations on love, I. find in my papers the 
“ “following notes : a : 

-When.a’ mart lives in.a foreign land, quite apart from 
“hig parents and home, he needs-—let no man. deceive 
“chimself—relationships, and a support, feelings, which , 
“replace his father and brother. Then love comes to hig 
aid; in: order to offer him tempting advantages. One 
might say that friendship offers the same. Certainly, but 
broad:a”man ‘feels himself more drawn towards women, 
Hence it is that loneliness and imagination arouse passions 
which prepare the: ground for love, But what is love ? 
_ Yt blooms in all.seasons, ‘contrary to the urge in animals 

rs.in them. only at certain periods of the year. 
found. in. the icefields of Russia, in.the heat of the 
ot, in the swamps of the Iroquois, in the shade of 
in the forest of Ardennes, under the Sign of 
der.that.of the Bear... , 
isloye?. It is the feeling of weakness, which 
lonely. person,.at.the same time; also. the 
powerlessness:and immortality... Thevheart 
ands, heats sttonger + sweet tears of passion 
Oh ; : we 



























his friend. just: ag-at 
eart, It is only later that 
ry: aman loves:his‘riches, and 

make no. mistake, when he 
he falls into despair, it 
him : which eventually 
emotions:which love 
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brings forth, and the cunning shafts of Cupid are poisoned, 
but one. feels happy in his pain, and doesn’t want to be 
cured of i, When a person has once tasted the excites 
ment and enjoyment of Jove he dreada the frightful 
loneliness of the heart and the emptiness of feeling, At a 
ripe age people solace themselves for their cares by 
distractions ; would you also like to heal the pangs of 
love? Dull physician, arm yourself with courage, you are 
killing an innocent one. Ifyou have feeling you will find 
that the carth opens itself. 


One day a conversation took place between my friend 
Des Mazis and myselfon love. 

Des Mazis: “ What sir! you ask what love is? Are 
you not then like other men ?” 

I; I don’t ask any explanation of love from you. 
‘I, too, have been in love, and the recollection of it ia still 
strong enough so that I don’t need any Si abe 
definition of it; for that only confuses things, I have no 
intention of denying the existence of love. J consider it 
destructive of society and of the personal happiness of 
mankind, and, finally, I believe that love-does more harm 
than good ; it would be simply a blessing of the gods it] 
the world were rid of it.” 

Des Mazis: “ What? Love destructive of society | 
Love, which keeps all nature alive, which is the source of 
all life and all happinesa? It would be better not to live 
at all than to live without love.” 

I: “You are simply getting excited, and passian 
urges you on. Pray, understand your friend ! Bo nat 
ISok at me so. scornfully, and tell me why, since you have 
been under the spell of this passion, J no longer see 
you in the company where you were always to be found 

ormerly? Besides, what has become of your work ? 
Why do you neglect your relatives and friends? You 
spend all your days in taking long, lonely walks, till the 
hour strikes when you are favoured with the sight af 
Adelaide,” 

Des Mazis: “Ah, what do I care about your social 
agent and your work? What is the use of dry science 
to me? What have things that happened a thousand 
years ago to do with me? What influence can J have an 


. 
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‘the coutse of the stats? What intereat have I in all those 
exaét, childish discussions on mankind? I have, of 
course, formerly occupied myself with all these things, 
but what better could 1 do then? I had to drive awa 
boredom in some way or another, Still, believe me, 
used to feel,-when at work, the emptiness of my heart, 
My mind was often satisfied, itis true ; but my feelings 1... 
‘O God! I was simply vegetating wl I fellin Jove. Bue 
~~ now everything is diferent. When the dawn rouses me 
~ from sleep I no longer ask ng : Why is the sun shining 
for me to-day? No! The first 4 shows me m darling 
Adelaide in her morning dress. In my mind 1 sce her 
thinking of me and smiling at me. Yesterday evening she 
squeezed my hand ; she sighed, and our eyes met. How 
excellently: well she understood how to give expression 
tovour. feelings, I kept looking, at her picture, which 
-enraptures-me.. I take it out a hundred times, :in order to 
hold it.in. my hand, And those, walks, sir, which seem to 
you so'dréary, oh, they are a thousand times more recrea- 
tive than a yoyageround the world. First, I call to mind 
all the things that Adelaide has whispered to me, then I 
gain the letter that she last wrote me... every 
g that. concerns her-is holy in a Ve iced 
40" Tlaugh at all these things which hold your soul in 
age, but IJaugh: still more at the enthusiagm with 
ou relate them tome, What a strange malady 
nhold of you!. I-see that the common sense that 
0 yout help, can make no impression, and 
e mad.condition in which ies find yourself, you 
merely close your eyes to all objections, you will 
m them, ..Remember, you. do not posseas “a 
Mperament, and. that my friendship will always 
ou eee duties. Remember that I have always 
nyself your’friend, who was worthy of you. I 
now rally count up. everything that you owe me, 
often I have given: you proofs of my: friendl 
for Iam not protected against the insults which 


, Go.me in’ your madness’. your condition is 
ick person who sees only phantoms. . . sleep~ 
inta als, not-a spot’on. the earth where 
nd recovery. Your blood is boiling, 
wa with long strides, and your eyes 
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have a far-away look. My poor friend! Gan that be 


happiness P 

if the time came to defend your country what would 
you do in the matter? Of what use are you? Do you 
think one would entrust a child who is alwaya crying, whe 
is always cither in joy or in sorrow, according to the 
emotions of another person, with the well Peli of bia 
fellow-men? Do you think they would confide the 
secrets of the-State to a man who haa no willpower?” 

Des Mazis: ‘ Why, those are only big, but hollow 
words! What have your State and your secrets to do 
with me? You are really unbearable to-day! I have 
never heard you condemn so senselessly.”” 

I; “Ah, sir, what have the State, your fellow-citizens, 
and society to do with you? There we have the con+ 
sequences of a heart given over to sensuousness. No 
strength and no virtue on your life’s path. Oh, I pity 
your error! What! You think that love is the road to 
virtue? No, it hinders it at every step. Do be sensible |” 


UNEQUAL DIVISION OF THE WORLD'S GOODE 


A man inherits with his birth rights the productions 
of the earth necessary to his maintenance. After the 
follies of youth comes the awakening of the passions : 
after one has selected a playmate one proceeds to the 
choice of a companion for life. The strong arm of the 
husband, and his needs, demand work. He looks round 
and sees that the land is divided among a few, and serves 
only luxury and superfluity. Then he aska himself: 
what are the privileges of these people? Why does the 
m&n who docs nothing possess everything, and the work 
ing man almost nothing? Why have they left nothing to 
him who has a wife, an old father, and an old mother to 
support? The lawgivers have shut out of society the 
ownerless, and those who do not pay certain taxes, Why 
this injustice? Doubtless from ‘political reasons! But 
how does that look in the framework of mankind? If [ 
saw one of these unfortunate people transgressing the law 
I would say to myself at the sight of this worried being : 
“The strong man wears out the weak one.” You should 
say to the rich: ‘You possess everything, and those 
people have nothing. Your destiny is the same,’ only 
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with’ thisdifference, that° you, the wiser, can obtain 
redress andremedy,- while the other can only sigh. 
~ Unfeeling man, is your heart never tauched ? I pity and 
“despise you.” aa 


B 


ON THE ENJOYMENT OF LUE 
"We have been created to enjoy life, Life's happiness 
consists“teally: in suiting the enjoyments of Kle to our 
natural disposition. And so we are horn to be happy. 
We. ate continually having pleasant experiences and 
"unpleasant experiences, and no one can deny that the 
latter are repugnant to nature, and therefore cause us to 
*,avoid-all unpleasantnesses, Just as we have recourse to 
medicine in order to restore our health. In all ranks in 
life we have sensations, the working man the same as the 
prince, only in different circumstances, ; 
‘Now, in what does the enjoyment of life consist ? In 
“order to understand it oné must try to read his awn heart. 
“Tn animals we can only see that they have the wish to eat, 
and yet-animals seem to be capable of various passions : 
. the dog is famed:for his fidelity, the cow sceme to feel pity, 
“the’elephant is grateful, and’so.on, But all these qualities 
of the mind seem to have been acquired only after a very 
ong -hapit.. It is, therefore, difficult to deny that an 
nimal’s instinct is a lower, forriy of our own, But this 
inct ig riot sufficiently developed to produce idens, 
‘ i Speclendes, which they use in a practical 
emselyes of their enemies and provide for 
@nance, 
for thstance, wishes to scize an abject on the 
the table, and secs that is imposible, he will 
blé-a-second time in order to approach the 
éctly.. A horse that happens to be in one 
ther... Tt:runs directly towards it, 
inders its intention, goes along 
ening: The second time it goes 
therefore, progress acquired 
Id. their nests, as they have 
ousands:of years. The bees do 

























spiritual needs besides his 
pede the. first law. of all 
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creatures, but man has an advantage over the animals in 
taking less time over it, as is also the case in digestion and 


sleep. 

What, however, is the chief occupation of man? Life 
brings him desire and the as a result of his passions, 
without which he would have neither the one nor the 
other, and consequently would be the unhappiest creature 
in the world, Ah! more than that, he would not be a 
human being at all. The ability to compare while 
observing and thinking creates all the qualitics that he 
possesses, As a physical heing a man must cat, as a 
psychical being he.must control himself. And what does 
this control consist in? It consists in directing his inclina» 
tions, his spiritual qualities in such a way that cach of 
them may contribute to his happiness, 

Physical maintenance is the first law of nature; the 
desire to be happy, the second, What is happiness? It 
is the reason wit we are on this carth, that ts, the real 
shloymeny of life, ’ 

Jalf the world is ambitious and secks happiness in 
getting honour, The love of fame arouses in them the 
wish to command and to defy every danger, Lust and 
avarice strive after riches ; love demands the passion of a 
woman, charity clesires the amelioration of want, the man 
of leisure longs for work, ’ 


REPUBLIC OR MONARGHY 


Yor a long time I have had a taste for publig affairs, 
If an unprejudiced public writer could haye any un« 
certainty as to his preference for a republic or a monarchy, 
I believe that his doulsts would soon be cleared up to-day, 
Republicans are ihsulted and threatened, and the only 
reason given is that republicanism is impossible in France, 
In reality the oratorical defenders of the monarchy have 
contributed much to its fall, for after having indulged in 
all kinds of useless analysis, they always say that the 
republican form of government ix impossible because it ix 
prea le 

have read all the writings of the monarchist speakers, 
I have perceived in them the greatest forts to defend a 
bad case. They make assertions which they cannot prove, 
Really if T had had doubts, the reading of their speeches 


® 
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< would have scattered them. They assert that 25 million 

~ people cannot live as republicans. Without good morals 

~norepublic! _ a. ; 

“= When one asserts that 25 million people cannot live 
together as republicans, it is nothing but an unpolitical 
form of speech. 


RUMOURS OF WAR (1792) 4 
- For some months we are wondering whether we shall. 
* “have war, I have always answered no! One part of 
Europe is governed by princes who rule over men, the 
“other part-by sovereigns who command cattle and horses. 
The former understand the Revolution perfectly, and 
would gladly: make ‘financial sacrifices to ape it, but 
they never dare to raise the mask of.fear, lest the fire 
‘should also spread amongst themselves,. . . one has only 
‘to look at the history of England, Holland, etc, 

But. as for the rulers who govern horses, they cannot 
understand the coherence :of the constitution, and they 
despise it. They think that this’chaos of connecting ideas 

- ds bringing about the downfall of France. According to 
their speeches one would think that our brave country- 
men: were destroying each other in order to cleanse their 
-; blood from their crime against the princes, They think 
‘further that the patriots will then. bow their heads deeper 
than ever before the bishop’s mitre, before the imprisoned 
| fakir (Louis ean especially before the rascals who 
‘} boast: of their titles to nobility, But these princes kee 
/guiet. They: are. only waiting for the moment in which 
civil war will break out, which, according to them and 
"their dull ministers, must inevitably happen. . 


1 eo QRITIGAL CONDITION IN PARIS 
Yesterday, the 27th of May, 1792, I arrived in Paris 
_and have taken up my quarters provisionally in the hotel 
~ where Pozzo di Borgo, Leonetti, and Peraldi are staying, 
namely, in the “Hotel des Patriotes Hollandais” in the 
Rue Royale. But it is too expensive, and I shall move 

lay or to-morrow. 
sina state of the greatest excitement. Itis crowded 
foreigners, andthe. number of the discontented 4a 
reat, Already for three nights the city has been 
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lighted up. The National Guard at the Tuileries has 
been doubled, in order to protect the King. They are 
trying to improve the corps of the Household Troops 
whic h is said to be very badly organised. ‘The aante newa 
continues to come fiom the frontiers. Probably the 
people are assembling in order to take the defersive. 

Among the officers desertidn is the order of the day. 
The situation is in every way critical, 

I am going to the Legislative Assembly to-day for the 
first time. Its reputation is not so high as that of the 
Constituent Amenibly. but what ia there left? 

This country is, in the true sense of the word, torn to 

ieces by the most violent partisanship, and it is very 
difficult to hold the threads of the various plans of the 

arties. What turn events will take I know not; any« 
‘how, it looks very like revolution, 

During my present stay I have been working hare at 
astronomy. Itisa fine distraction, anda magnificentscience. 
With my mathematical knowledge I have litle difficulty 
in mastering this science. I have gained much from it 


THE KING'S INCREDIBLE. WEAKNESS 


The day before yesterday, the goth of June, 1792, 
seven to eight thousand men, armed with pikes, axe, 
swords, muskets, spéars, and sharpened stakes, marche 
to the Legislative Assembly in order to hantl in a petition, 
Then they betook themselves to the King. The garden of 
the Tuileries was closed, and guarded by 15,000 National 
Guards. The crowd tore down the gates, penetrated into 
the palace, and pointed cannon at the King’s apartments ; 
they broke in four doors, and offered the King two 
cockades, a red one and a tricolour, and left him the 
choice, ‘ Choose,” they told him, “whether you will 
reign here or in Coblence.” The King showed himself 
and put on the red Jacobian cap. The Queen and the 
royal princes did the same, Then the King had to drink 
with the mob, The crowd were in the palace for four 
hours, This provided the news-sheets with ample material 
for their aristocratic declarations, Yet this ix all very 
contrary to the Constitution and is a dangerous example. 
Zn such stormy conditions it is hard to foreses what fate 
is in store for I'rance, 

0 
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“7 AMA SPECTATOR OF THE 8TORMING OF ‘THR TUMLERIES 


On. that horvble’ roth of August,"1792, 1 happened to 
‘be in Paris, and was lodging in the Rue du Mail near the 
Place’des Victoires, When the noise of the attack became 
audible; and the news came that they were atorming the 
“Puileries, I hastened to find Fauvelet, Bourrienne’s 
‘brother, at. the. Place du Carrousel, wherg he had a 
“furniture shop, From this house I could quietly observe 
“all the events of the day, Before I got to the Place du 
Carrousel.I- met a horrible group of men in the Rue des 
“Petits Champs who were carrying about a head on the 
“point ofa pike, As'they saw that I was fairly well dressed, 
“and took me for a “Monsieur,”, they-came up to me to 
make-me shout.‘ Long live the Nation,” which, one may 
be sure, I did without ey 
«The palice’ was. attacked. by the lowest scum. ‘The 
King certainly had'ag many. troops for his defence as we 
“had later.on; on the rgth Vendémaire, and’ the enemica of 
the; Convention: were -riuch ‘better trained and much 
“more formidable... The, majority of the National Guard 
~ showed themselves: to be on the King’s'side. This justice 
- must’bé done, them. a 
When the Palace:had been taken and the King had 
“ betaken, hitnself to, the Legislative Assembly, I went into 
_ the garden, of the Tuileries, It seemed to meas if I saw 
pe, Corres there than T-have seen since on my battle 
Ids, Either it was owing’to the smallness of the space, 
because such ‘a ‘sight had, never met my eyes 
fore. 1 Saw ‘well-dressed women behaving in ‘a dis» 
aceful way towards the bodies of the Swiss.” I visited 
offec houses in the neighbourhood of the National 
_everywhere the excitement,.was gréat, and 
0 be seen on all faces, although these people did 
; to the working classes‘at alli) 0 


















ENGH REVOLUTION 
volution’ took its course durin 
VI, ‘The great. mistakes of the 
uunsels of foreigners, but especially 
land, which knew: better than 
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anybody what an advantige France was gaining through 
real liberty, destroyed the fine boinning: 

The events of the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, were by 
no means the work of France. The King was besieged in 
his Palace, was subjected to abuse by the moh of Paris, 
until he at last gave way in order to save himself and his 
family. During the night, amid the howls of the cannibals, 
he was brought back to Paris, From this moment he was 
the prisoner of the Revolution, While he was being 

 grected as King of the French he was made to endure the 
sufferings of Christ, He accepted the Gonstitudion which 
he should have granted, His flight to Varennes was the 
greatest mistake that he could make, even if it had been 
successful. The party considered it as an act of treachery, 
and from that day the death of the unhappy monarch 
was a foregone conclusion, and the fall of the throne waa 
resolved on in secret. The F'migrants’ Assembly in 
Coblence, the Congress of Pillnitz, Prussia’s ridiculous 
war, the still more ridiculous retreat of the Prussian Army 
before our unorganised troops, excited the revolutionary 
rage to the highest point, and france went suddenly over 
from the rule of the Constituent Assembly to that of the 
Convention, from the Revolution to the Reign of Terror. 

The French Revolution was a general rising of the 
people against the priclleged classes, Its masterpiece was 
the destruction of all. privileges, the abolition of the 
jurisdiction of the feudal lorcda, the suppression of the 
remnant of the old-time serfdom, the proclamation of 
liberty to the skies. France had been gradually formed 
from the union of countries which had passed under the 
Crdwn Domain cither through inheritance or conquest, 
There were no natural boundaries to the provinces ; they 
were unlike in extent and in population, and were ruled 
by laws and customs in accordance with the administrative 
rights of the citizens, It was not a state but_a union of 
several states looscly joined together, ‘The Revolution, 
which was essentially directed by the principles of liberty, 
destroyed also the Jast traces of the I it 


“eudal Syatem. 
created a new T'rance with a homogencous division of 
territories which accorded with local conditions. Every- 
where the same judicial and administrative organisation 
reigned, the same civil and criminal laws, the sane 
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systefn-of taxation, ‘The upheavals which the operation 
of. the Revolution brought-about in individuals and their 
roperty were as great as those which the maxima of the 
Revolition itself effected. The new France gave the world 
the singular spectacle of 25 million souls, who, all of equal 
rank, were governed by the same laws, the same rule, and 
the.same regulation’ And all these changes were in 
harmony with the good of the people, with its rights, 
with the progress of civilisation. 


CHAPTER IL 
AS A YOUNG GENERAL OF THE REVOLUTION, 1793-1795 


MY FIRST DEED OF ARMS AT 'TOULON 
Mi: official career began at the siege of Toulon. 


. I was then twenty-four years of age, and, as an 

AM. officer of an old corps which enjoyed a certain 
reputation, I was sent to this siege. On this occasion I 
exhibited for the first time those military talents which, 
since then, have gained such great renown for the French 
Army, I personally took prisoner General O'Hara, the 
officer in command at Toulon, In November 1793 this 
General, at the head of Gooo men, had made a sally in 
order to capture a French battery which had been bom-~ 
barding the Malbousquet Fort. ‘The attack Was successful 
and they spiked the guns that they found. The Genera: 
commanding the French, Dugommier, put himself at the 
head of his troops, whilst I, ay commander of the artillery 
~—I was already called hia right-hand man at the time 
caused some guna to be placed ‘on clifferent ‘hills, in order 
to cover the retreat and to dispute the land with the 
English, in case the enemy General should (ry to extend 
his success as far as Ollioules and take possession of the 
large parks of garrison artillery belonging to the French 
Awny which were sct up a litie in front of this village. 
When this task was completed I went over to one of the 
heights lying ore to the lost battery, and occupied at 
that moment by our troaps, and with a battation of 
4oo men I crept along a trench covered with olive branches, 
which led to the height where the battery was. ‘Thix 
trench had been dug in order to bring up powder ane 
other provisions. In this way I reacheel Ihe foot of the 
battery without being discovered, and from there I 
directed violent fire from right and left on the English 
and Neapolitans who were occupying the battery, without 
it being possible for them to know whence this firing 

a7 
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“¢ame:. An- English officer, whom we then took for a 
colonel, climbed on to tlie breastwork to see whence this 
“strange attack was coming. A non-commissioned officer 
the ‘French battalion fied at him and fractured his 
The officer we took fora colonel, and who turned 
be General O'Hara himself, rolled to the foot of the 
ery which was on the side of the French, ‘The soldiers 
w’ themsclves on him and would have killed him. 
ereupon I hastened up, seized him with my own hand, 
“arid rescued him’ in this critical situation from all further 
harm and insult. As I gave him back his aword the 
English Gerieral told:me his name and rank. Fyrther, 
T-used my influence in seeing that he was treated in a way 
becoming a man of his rank, contrary to the inhuman 
‘\methods of tredtment then used against the English, On 
account of this exploit Irwas madea colonel, and after the 
“aking of ‘Toulon I was raised to the rank of Brigadier 


eneral.” 
















eet I GET THE SGURVY 
» At this siege I'was attacked by a horrible disease~—the 
«scurvy: I happened to be close to a battery of two guns, 
_ One of the English sloops approached the ‘shore, fired 
and killed two quatierg at iey atte I picked up a ramrod 
_just.as it had fallen from the warm, hand of one of the 
en. ‘Phe tan had. been suffering fromi diseise, as 
hown. afterwards, and a few days Inter I too was 
d with a stubborn attack of scurvy, I took, baths and 

~ But, as I tookvery little cave of myself, I gat 
five years latersin, Italy, and also in Ty mt. On 
urn from: there. Corvisart cured me’ of it. by puging 
ph ters on my chest which brought about’a change 


etter. Before:that time, I. was sallow and lean, 
















aya béen very well, 






‘Meynier, 
to sketch 
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accused of wishing to build a Bastille against the patriots, 
An order from the Convention required them ta appear 
befare its bar. The commanding officer in Marseilles 
Sugny, informed me that the matter concerned me, and 
that I must go to Paris, [replied that the order concerned 
the officer in command at Marseilles, and not me; that 
he must go to Paris and explain that the plan was not his. 
He did it, too, The result was another decree against me, 
but the younger Robespierre wrote to his brother in ay 
favour, and I was left in peace, : 


, HE UNSUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION TO CORSICA 


_ After the siege of Toulon I was appointed to the com 
mand ‘of the artillery in the army in Italy, and was, 
generally peas the virtual leacer of this army. The 
execution of my plans brought to France, Saorgio, Oneglia, 
the Pass of Tena, and Ormea. In October J conducted 

‘in like manner the movements of this army on the 
Bormida, at Dego, and at Savona, 

In February 1795, I was in command of the artillery of 
the sea expedition at Toulon, which was intended first 
for Coysica,-and then for Rome. I made the proposal 
that the fleet of transports should not put out to sea until 
the French fleet had compelled the English to go away, 
The consequence of this was the engagement off Livorna, 
where the battleship Ga tra way taken, and the return of 
the French fleet to the harbour, During this time, owing 
to my influence with the gunners, J sneceeded in suppresse 
ing a rising in the arsenal; by this action [ saved the 
livgs of the People’s Representatives, Mariette and 
Chambon, : 

ie 
AN INCIDENT FROM THE MOUNTAIN WARFARE 

When women are bad they are worse than men, and 
have a much greater inclination to commit crime. When 
the sex, gentle by nature, has once sunk, it falls much 
deeper than ours. Women are always either very much 
better, or very much worse than men. 

When I was in command at the Pasa of Tenda, « ver 
hilly and difficult region, where the army had to mare 
over @ narrow bridge in order to get through, I had given 
the order. that no woman was eho allowed to follow, as 
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ties were laborious, and required the troops to be 
ays on the alert. In order to assure the execution of 
order I ‘had placed*twogeaptains on the bridge, and 
id-ordered them, on,paiti of.death, to allow no woman 
7 cit. F went to theebri iyéelf in order to con- 
myself that my orders ¥ ing obeyed, and found 
rowd of women: ass When. they saw me 

0: : Ah} It is you, 
the order not to let us 
ittlé corporal ” in the 
‘a8 astonished to find, 
le number of women. 
red the. two captains 
mie,.for I was: determined 
‘to; condemn them’ onthe spot.’ They assured me, how- 
‘ever, of their innocence; andiinsisted that no. woman had 
‘passed over the’ bridge. I.therefore. caused some of these 
| ladies; to. be brought before‘me, and’to my great astonish- 
| ment they admitted that they, had emptied a few barrels 
cata certain provisions for the army, had hidden in 




































, to. be. arrested, 








them, and in this way had got.over unnoticed. 
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EE os TO. fO PARIS ’ 

“In May 1795, on’the recommendation of Aubry, I was 
: placed on the list of infantry, generals, ‘in order-to serve in 
acity in the army iat. Vendée. That ‘was only to, 
til there was a vacancy in the artillery... I therefore 
3 Paris, drid’refused to serve.in the army in Vendée. 
n days’ later. our’army of Italy was compelled to 
as Kellerman had: been ‘defeatedon the Italfan 
. The “ Committe’ of Safety,” Which, at that 
isted: of Sicyés, Le Tournetir,,and Pontécoulant, 
ied me to work out the plans for the army in 
m after came 13th “Vendémaire, .and I 
€.army in the. interior of 
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av suiope 
of 1795,:1 found myself in 
d, when the:brain almost 
appear as an insupport- 
Just admitted::tovme: her 
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frightful condition. As a result of the Corsican Civil War 
she had fled to Marseilles, and there found herself without 
any means of support. Shg possessed nothing but her 
wonderful character to defend the honour of her daughters 
from want and ‘corruption of every kind which had 
risen from the loss of morals. in that social chaos, -I had 
only one worthless draft. Through the vile action of 
Representative Aubry I had been deprived of my pay, 
Pet had no income of any kind. I had gone out and 
felt myself suddenly carried away by a kind of animal- 
like instinct to destroy myself. I slouched along the 
Embankment. It is true I felt apy. weakness, but could 
not conquer it. A few moments later I would perhaps 
have thrown myselfinto the water, when, by chance, I 
met a man in plain working-men’s clothes. When he 
recognised me he fell on'my neck, calling out: “Is it 
really you, Napoleon? What a pleasure: to see you 
again!” It was Des Mazis, my old comrade in the 


artillery. .He had left the country, and had returned, in|. 


disguise, to see his old mother, and was about to start on 
his return journey. 

“What is the matter?’ he asked me, “You are not 
listening, and are not glad to see me again! What 
misfortune have you ‘met with? You quite give the 
ai at of a fool who is about to kill himself.’ 

‘his direct appeal to the mood which was mastering 
me produced a regular revolution in me, and, without 
taking time to reflect, I told him everything. 

“Tf that is all,” said he, and with these words, opening 


hi shabby jacket, he drew out a belt and put it into my | 


hand. ‘There are 30,000 francs in gold. Take them 
and save your mother,”’ 

‘_ Although even to-day I can’t account for my action, 
I took the gold, and ran away in order to send it to my 
mother, Only when I no longer held it in my hand did 
T reflect on what I had just done. In all haste I returned 
to the spot where I had left Des Mazis, but he had dis- 
appeared. For several days I went out in the morning, 
and only returned at night. I looked in every place 
where I thought I might find him. But all my searches 
at that time, and all those I made later on, after I had 
ascended the throne, proved vain. It was only towards 
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- the end ‘of'the Empire that by chance I found Des Mavis 
“once more, Now it was my turn to question him, and to 
>! ask‘himn what he thought of,my strange behaviour, and 
/ why Lhad heard nothing more of him for fifteen years, 
“He had behaved like myself, he said. Ags he had not 
“needed money, he liad not asked for any, although he 
~~ 3yas convinced that it would not embarrass me to pay it 
>? Wack. “Moreover, he had feared that I would force him to 
come out of the retirement in which he lived so happily, 
“. occupied with his gardening. I had infinite trouble in 
* persuading him to’ accept an imperial pepe y ment of 
- {300,000 francs for the 30,000 francs that he had lent me 
asa brother-officer, Agairist his will IT forced him to 
accept the post of general-manager of the State Gardens, 
\with.a salary. of 30,000 francs per annum, and the rank af 
~'\@fficer of: my Household, I also gave his brother a very 
zo0d ‘post. i er 
Two. of my..comrades from the military schaol and 
ftom my old’ regiment, with whom’ felt the most sym~ 
8 pay sincé my youth, Des Mazis and Phélipeaux, have, 










«© |by some mysterious: providence, exercised an enormous 
“Mnfluende on my destiny. Des Mazis, as C have just said, 
. kaved me from suicide, and: Phélipeaux held me back 
~ before Akka (Acre), If it: had not,been for him [ would 
“have been master of the key to the Orient, I would have 
marched ‘to Constaritinople, and would have restored the 
Eastern Empirey ee 
PARIS REVIVES 
fter the fall of Robespierie, luxury, pleasure, and the apts 
he pper hand again in Paris, and-in an-astonishing 
nthe 11th of July,.1798, a benefit performance 
as ‘given ‘inthe Opera: -Hotse br a former 
Although: the: prices of tickets had been raised 
» an enormous crowd of people were already 
O.clock in the afternoon, - Society people 
scene in their: ¢ uipages, or, 
ered RoW, asin a long dream, 
time when they had ‘ceased to 
edn. the libraries, in 
ical; and astronomical 
employed to provice amuse- 
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ment for the people, and to make life pleasant, People 
were dragged from their sorrowful brooding ; how could 
one yield to gloomy presentiments in all this expenditure 
of mind, invall this wild revelry? Ladies were every- 
where } in the theatres, on the promenades, and in the 
libraries. Charming figures were to be seen in the studios 
and workrooms of the earned and the scientist. Of all 
countries in the world it is here that women deserve to be 
at the helm. ‘Therefore men went crazy over them, 
thought of nothing else, and lived through them and for 
them. A woman only needs to spend six months in Paris 
in order to know what is her due, and what a kingdom 
belongs to her | 


THE cour p’LTAT OF THE 9TH VENDEMAIRE 


On the evening of the rath Vendémaire of the year V 
(the qth October, 1795), I was in the ‘ Council of Forty,” 
of which Cambacérés was president, when the intentions 
of the Sections were made manifest. Everybody trembled 
and. nodded to show that they understood.  Sieyds 
approached me and said: “ While they are consulting 
the Sections will. overthrow everything ; use your brain, 
and just shoot boldly.” I had handed over the People’s 
Representative, Flinton, and they askecl what they were to 
do with him. When I told them that they should defenel 
themselves: with him, and in this way increase the 
aafendets by 150 men, they understood that they were in 
danger. 

The movement of the 13th Vendémaire was directed by 
Royalist leaders, One of them, Danican by name, sent 
a* man, to parley, who was brought blindfolded into 
meeting of the Council of Forty. But all the members 
hegged him to recommend his General to atund by the 
Republic. It was resolved that, in case of our defeat, we 
should retire to Tours, 

The next morning at five o'clock the Peaple’y 

‘ Representative, Barras, was appointed General-in«Ghief of 
the Army of the Interior, with myself as deputy. 

The artillery park was still in the camp at Sablona and 
was guarded by only 150 men. The remainder was at 
Marly with 200 men, I asked for an officer of the 
grat Chasseurs, Murat offerect himself} and I sent him at 
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a gallop to Sablons, to take away the artillery park. It 
“was high time, for the Sections soon appeared in order to 
seize it... Murat attacked them at once, and in this way 
T learned to know him. I also saw Lemarois there for the 

first time... : . 
~The powder magazine at Meudon was without any 
‘special. protection, The Feuillans only possessed four 
guns .withouf gunners, and 80,000 cartridges, ‘The 
“provision stores. were scattered over the whole of Paris, 
n various Sections,the drums were beating for the general 


march... The Section of the “Thé&tre francais” had 


sushed their outposts as far as the Pont Neuf, which waa 
Barricaded. : ‘ . ; 

Generah Verdier, who was in command at the Palais 
National, was manoeuvring: with great skill; he was to 


“”. “fire only. in case’ of absolute necessity, 









. In the meantime, reports were coming from all sicles 
that the Sections were arming; assembling, anc forming 
‘columns. . I therefore had the troops posted so ag to 
‘defend the Convention, and divided up the artillery to 
‘drive back the rebels. At the former monastery of the 
Feuillans' I placed some cannon in order to be able to 
‘sweep the Rue Saint-Honoré : Peace pounce stood at 
every. outlet.’ For the sake of safety I held some guns in 
-reserve,-in order:to open a flank fire.on the colummna, in 
»,case they:should force’an approach. Finally I had three 
howitzers placed in the: Place:du Carrousel, in order to 
- sweep. the houses from which the rebels might shoot at 

_ «the Gonvention building, 

__At four o’clock the rebels camg in massea out of the 
treets.to form colutnns of, attack. ‘At this very critical 
moment it was difficult, even for seasoned troops, to keep 
from shooting, for it was the blood of eases that 
Would flow. We wanted to make the unfortunate wretches, 
who were already. criminals through their insurrection, 

ides as. well,:-by allowing them to attack. 
about a quarter to five the rebels had assembled. 
(\Hrom:all sides they began their forward push, but were 
everywhere. beaten’ back. French blood ; lowed, but the 
ere responsible for ‘the crime and the disgrace 
: Among the dead we recognised mostl 
‘owners, and nobles, From. the prisoners it 
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waa proved that they were Chouans in the first place, and | 
consequently followers of Charette. : 

The Sections did not, however, yet consider themselves 
beaten. ‘They had fled to the Church Saint Roche, to 
the ThéAtre de la République, and the Egalité Palace. 
Everywhere they were heard in their wrath urging the 
inhabitants to take up arma, In order to avoid bloodshed 
on the following day, we dared not give them time to 
assemble, hut had to pursue them with vigour, and prevent 
a fight taking place in a district difficult of approach. 

I ordered General Montchoisy, who was with his 
reserves on the Place de la Révolution, to form a column 
which was to march from the Boulevard with two guns, 
thus avoiding the Place Venddme, to establish a connection 
with the troops which were with the General Staff, and to 
return in close formation. General Brune marched with 
two mortars from the streets Saint-Nicaise and Saint- 
Honoré,’ General Cartaux sent 200 men and a gun of his 
division through the street Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre, in 
order to come out on the Place Palais-Egalité, 

The horse on which [ sat was killed by a bullet. When 
I had mounted another I repaired to the Feuillan 
monastery. 

The troops now began to move. SaintRoch and the 
“ Thédtre te la République” were taker The rebels 
now retired to the end of the Rue de la Loi, and barricaded 
themselves on all sides, Their positions were successfully 
bombarded the whole night. 

At daybreak I Jearned that some students of the Sainte 
Goneviéve quarter were marching with twa gune to the 
assistance of the rebels, I sent against them a treop of 
Dragoons which took the guns from them and broughit 
them back to the Tuileries. 

Tn spite of that a few Sections still held out, ‘They had 
barricaded the streets of the Grenelle Section and placed 
their cannon in the main streets, At nine o'clock General 
Berruyer marched with his division to the Place Vendéme 
and pointed his two guns from the Rue des Vieux. 
Augustins on to the head-quarters of the “Ie Pelletier " 
Section, General Vachort turned to the right, On the 
Place de la Victoire General Brune placed twa mortars itt 
the end of the Rue Vivienne, and General Duvigier 
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hed with his column of Goo men and two guns to the 

*Saint-Roch and Montmartre. But as the Sections 

Ba losing courage, for they were afraid of their retreat 
belng cut off, they evacuated their positions. 

“The Brutus” Section still gave some trouble, for the 

ade prisoner. the wife of one of the deputies, 

therefore ordered General Duvigicr to march along the 

Boulevard as far as the Rue Poissonnire, General Berruyer 
to take up ‘his position on the Place de la Victoire, and I 

<myself-occtipied the Pont-au-Change. ' ; 

After. the “ Brutus” Section’ had been disarmed our 

“troops marched” to the Place de la Gréve, Everywhere 

the real patriots had taken. courage again ; from ever 

- place. the émigrés, armed with daggers, had disappeared, 
and the peorle were recovering from their attack. of crazy 
folly. arid error. . Finally, we disarmed next day the “Te 
Pelletier” Section, and that of the “'Théitre frangais,” 


““HOW:T MADE THE AQQUAINTANOE OF JOSEPHINE 
Ss MBEAUHARNAIS 
After the'1gth Vendémaire, one mosiing my adjutant 
‘Lemarois' informed me ‘that the son. of Madame Beau. 
‘harnais, whosé* husband had been guillotined when a 
» general, was in my ante,toom, and wanted to spedk to 
. me, ;He:said-he was a handsome boy. I called him in, 
' whereupon, he’ told fhe that his mother had kept his 
father’s sword, but that it had been taken from her when 
“the Sections had been disarmed, He asked me to return 
eapon:to. him. I granted his requeat, and sent 
rois with him'to his Section to carry out his wish, 
1¢ foll -d amé Beauharnais had her name 
en in my visitors’ book, and a few days eee 
came: herself. I now instructed’ Lemarois to pay Her 
sit. "He'was very well received, and informed me that 
me.Beauharnais.was a beautiful lady, and very nice, 
[ that she-owned the house in which sho lived, then 
y card, and was shortly’afterwatds invited to dinner. 
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use I met some well-known Society people, amon 
the Duke-of Ni ermois, Madame Taliter, Biwi 
at Talma, was. there. too, She treated nie as a 
u de me sit-next to her at table, 
with all 






kinds of teasing. Vor my part 
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L invited her to dine with me, Barras also being present, 
At last things took their course in such fashion that we 
fell in love with cach other. Barras did me a service by 
advising me to marry Josephine. He assured me that she 
belonged both to the old and the new Society, and that 
this fact would bring me more support ; that her house 
was the best in Paris, and would rid me of my Corsican 
name; finally, that through this marriage I should 
become quite Trench, Hortense would not hear of the 
matriage, for at that time the generals were described ax 
“Dealers in laced uniforms,” Eugéne, on the other hand, 
wished for the marriage, for he was already looking 
forward to becoming my adjutant. 

Josephine was at that time a very agreeable lady, full of 
charm, a lady in the true sense of the word, At firat she 
would always answer: “No,” in order to take time to 
reflect. Afterwards she said : “Ah, yes, sir!” She lied 
almost continually, but in a very clever way. I can say 
that I loved the lady very much. She understood me 
very well, and never asked anything for her children, | 
She never asked for money, but made debts in millions. 
She had bad teeth, but she was so clever that one never 
noticed it at all, She would have been exactly the right , 
person to accompany me to Elba, 


TER. II 
ME, 1796-1797 


GN IN ITALY; MONTENOTTE, 
“MONDOVI, CHERASCO 


3th of March, 1796. “The 
as’. General Scherer had 
any, force of imagination 
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-were only 200 mules 
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When one wanted: to avoid the Alps in order to pene= 
trate inté Italy by the Pass of Gadibona one had to 
assemble the whole army on tho extreme right wing. It 
would have been a very dangerous venture, if the snow 
had not still covered the exits from the Alps. The change 
over from the defensive to the offensive is one of the mast 
difficult of military operations. Sérurier was posted with 
his division at Garessio in order to observe Colli’s camp 
at Ceva. Massena and Augereau remained in reserve at 
Loano in the region of Savona, Laharpe marched off to 
threaten Genoa, and Voltri was occupied by an_outpost. 
At the same time I sent word to the Senate of Genoa to 


ask leave to march through the Bocchetta to Gavi, and 


informed them that I intended invading Lombardy, and 
wished, accordingly to support myself on Genoa, . The 
Genoese were amazed at this news, and the Council met 
for perpetual sitting, 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian Army, Beau« 
lieu, who was very uneasy at these communications 
came in all haste to the protection of Genoa, He moved 
his head-quarters to Novi, and divided up his army inte 
three corps. The right wing, under the command of 


General Colli, which consisted entirely of Piedmontese, 


had its head-quarters in Geva. It waa charged with the 
defence of the Stura and the ‘Tanaro. The centre, under 
Argenteau, marched to Montenotte, in order to cut off 
the French Army, by falling on its left flank, and cutting 
off the road from Savona to Corniche. Beaulieu in 

erson covered Genoa with his left wing, and marched to 

oliri, At the first glance these dispositions seem well 
armunged, but when the lay of the land is more closel 
studied, ‘you discover that Beaulieu had separated hig 
forces, as every direct connection between his centre and 
right was blocked, and could only take place behind the 
mountains, while, on the other hand, the French Army 
was so disposed that it could unite in a few hours, and 
throw itself in a mass on cither of the enemy corpa. Aa 
soon as one was beaten, the other would be compelled 
undoulstedly to retreat. 

General Argentcau, who commanded the centre of the 
enemy’s army, had taken up his position at Montenotte 
on the oth of April. On the roth he marched over Monte 
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‘the object of reaching Madonna di Savona, 
‘ampon, who had been entrusted with the 
~ oprotection of the three redoubts of Monte Negino, received 
" Gnformation of the enemy’s advance, and sent a strong 
ree against. him, which he withdrew again into the 
loubts in the afternoon, Argentcau tried to capture 
: j tion, but his three 
s were beaten back 


hout any special prepara 
g avn Any | #P in eeueen, so that he gave wp 
the idea. As’ his troops were exhausted he retired to hig 
“former position, and postponed till the next day the 
taking of the rédoubts from the rear, 

‘As for ‘Beaulieu, he._ marched. towards Genoa on the 
gth of April. “The whole of the following day Laharpe 
with his- outpost was engagéd in battle before Voltri to 

“prevent him: from entering the defiles in the mountains 
“and establishing. himself firmly in them. But on the 
“evening of the roth ht fell back on Savona, and at days 
break on'the 11th he found himself with his entire division 
behind Rampon.and the three regloubts of Monte Negina, 
In the game night, from the roth to the 11th, I marched 
with the divisions of, Massena and Augereau through the 
Pass:of Gadibona and made in the direction of Montenotte. 
ybreak Argenteau, who was hemmed jn on all sides, 
_ dn front by. Rampon and Laharpe, in the rear and the 
flanks by myself, was attacked. The result was decisive, 
“and: Argenteau’s ‘whole. army was annihilated, At the 
ime Beauliey arrived in. Voliri, and found nobod: 
t was. only in the course of the rgth that this 
heard. of ‘the defeat at Montenotte, and the 
of the French into“Piedmont. He had to with- 
troops in-all haste. by the bad roads along wleich 
me. The result was that, three days later, only 
f his troops could arrive in time to take part in 
s of Montebello, 
: head-quarters of the French Ary 
"The defea ‘ Ne 
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them. In Dego the Austrians had occupied the position 
that defends the road to Acqui, leading into the direct 
road to the Province of Milan. Gradually the enemy 
were strengthened by the troops which Beaulieu was able 
to bring up from Voltri. ; 

In this way the two chief outlets towards Piedmont and 
the Milan province were covered: the enemy hoped to 
have time to establish and entrench himeelf there. 
Although the Battle of Montenotte had been of such 
great advantages to us, the enemy still had the possibility, 
through his superiority in numbers, of making up for his 
losses. However, two days later—it was on the rgth af 
April~-the Battle of Millesimo opened to us the two 
roads, the one toLurin, and the other to Milan. Augereau, 
who commanded the lef wing of the French Army, 

*marched towards Millesimo, Massena, with the centre 
turned towards Dego, and Laharpe, who was in eharge of 
‘the right wing, aimed at winning the heights of Cairo, 
The enemy had his right wing supported on the Hill of 
Coséeria, which commanded both banks of the Bormida. 
But on the 1gth, General Augerean, who had not taken 
part in the Battle of Montenotte, threw back the enemy's 
Nght with auch impetuosity that he cook from hint the 
defiles of Millesimo and closed in Cosseria, Provera, 
with his rear-guard of aooo men, was surreumded, In 
this desperate situation he retired into an old castle and 
fortified himself in it From his high pasttion he could 
see the right wing of the Sardiniin Army making preparae 
tions for the next dity's batue, by which he hoped to be 
relieved. All Colli’s troops from the camp at Geva were 
to Ifave come up during the night, From the French 
point of view we recognised the importance of gaining 

osseasion of the Castle of Cosseria dhving the dayne. 

it aa it was very strong the undertaking failert, On the 
following day the two armies were engaged in handeta: 
hand fighting, After a stubborn fight Massena and 
Taharpe took Dego, while Ménard and Jonbert took the 
Heights of Biestra. All Golli'y attacks to relieve Conweria 
were in vain, He was beaten, aud vigerausly puraied, so 
that Provera had to strrender in Goaeria, ‘Phe enemy 
who was purgued as fir ax the Spiguer Passes, Jost a part at 
his artillery, besides many flags aud prisoners. Eeens that 
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moment the separation of the Austrian and Sardinian 
armies was noticeable, Heaulien moved his headquarters 
to Acqti, on the road to the Mili provines, antl Coli 
turned in the direction of Geva, in order to oppose the 
junction with Sérurier, and to cover Turin. Rete a 
In the meantime a division of Austrian Grenactiers, 
who'had marched from Voltri to Sassclla, reachert Dega 
at three o’clock in the morning of the 14th April. After 
a very hot fight lasting two hours, Dego was aya captured 
and the enemy’s division almost entirely made prmoncts: 
From now on I tumed my attention (o Col i and the 
King of Sardinia, and contented myself with watching 
the Austrians, Laharpe was given a post of observation 
near Dego in order to protect our line of communications 
with the rear, and to hold in check Beaulien, whose 
forces were very much weakened, and who was engaged * 
in ‘collecting ‘together the vemmants of his army and 
‘infusing. new order into them. Laharpe’a division, which 
had ‘beers obliged to remain for some days in, their posi 
‘tion, found. themselves in a very awkward situation on 
account of the impoverished state of the district and the 
lack of provisions. Sdrurier, who had heard in Gurreasio 
of the Battles of Montenotte and Millesimo, now nmoved 
forward, seized the heights lying in [ront of him, aud 
reached Ceva on the same day that Augereau arrived on 
the Heights of Montezemolo, After a few light skivmishes 
- Colli evacuated the fortified encampment of Ceva, and 
the Heights of Montezemolo; he then withdrew behind 
the Corsaglia. On the same day I advanced my head. 
quarters to Ceva, The enemy had left there’ all hiy 
artillery, as he no time.to take it with him, and contchted 
himself with leaving a garrison in the castle, A mage 
nificent view presented itself on the arrival of the army on 
the Heights of Montezemolo, for they could behold from 
there the immense fertile plains of Piedmont. ‘Ihe Pa, 
the Tanaro, and a number of other rivers wound through 
the plain. The horizon of this much-cxtolled land was 
"bounded at 4 considerable height by a chain-work of 
snow and ice, Gigantic barriers, which seemed like tlie 
boundaries of another world, and which had heen formed 
so ni ctalty by nature, and artificially strengthened as 
well, had fallen with case, “ Hannibal crossed the Alps,” 


ea 
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T said, directing my gaze to the mountains; “Sas for uy, 
we have got round them |" Tk was a well-chosen word 
which expressed in short the dhought and the result of the 
Campaign. ae : . 

The army now crossed the Tanaro River, Tor the first 
time we found ourselves fully on the plain, and the 
cavalry could be used with advantage. General Stengel, 
who commanded these troops, crossed the Corsaglia at 
Lesigno, and rode into the plain. ‘The head-quarters 
were established in the Castle of Lesigno, which is situated 
on the right bank of the Corsaglia, near its confluence 
with the ‘Tanaro. 

General Séruricr united his forees at San Michele. On 
the goth he crossed here by the bridge, while Massena at 
the same time passed over to Tanaro, in order to attack 
the Piedmontesc. But Colli, who recognised the difficulty 


of his position, left the confluence of the two rivers, anel 


established himself in Mondovi. CGirctumstances pappene 
ing to be in his favour, he had just got close to San Michele 
when Sdrurier was marching over the bridge.  Colli 
halted, attacked Sérurier with superior forces, and com« 

celled him to retreat. Tn spite of that Sérurier would 
fave held out in San Michele if one of his light infanuy 
regiments had not been plundering. 

On the gand I myself marched over the bridge of Torre 
against Mondovi, Colli had already constructed a few 
entrenchments, and was prepared for an assault, His 
right stood near the Magan di Vico and his centre 
near Bicocca, In the course of the day Sérurier captured 
the gcutrenchments of Bicocca and decided the Yputtle, 
which has been given the name of Mondovi. ‘The town, 
with all the stores, fell into the hands of the victors. 

General Stengel, who had ventured into the plain with 
about a thousand troopers, was attacked by about twice 
that number of Picdmontese, He did everything drat can 
be expected of a good general, and way in the act of 
falling back on the main body when he was mortally 
wounded in an attack, General Murat, leading the 
cavalry, threw back the Piedimontese, and pursued them 
in turn for several hours, : 

_ Alter the battle of Mondovi T marched against Gheraseo, 
Sérurier on Fossano, and Augereau on Alba, 
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The three columns arrived at the same time, on the 
asth of April, in Gherasco, Vossano, and Alba. Collis 
head-quarters were in Fossano that day, and were driven 
out by Sérurier, Cherasco, which lics at the mecting of 
the Stura and Tanaro, was, in fact, a strong position, but 
badly defended, and devoid of any kind o po ag 
it did not lie on the border. I attached much importance 
to its possession, . As I found cannon there 1 had it fortified, 
The vanguard: crossed over the Stura, and mitrehed on 
the little town of Bra, As-we were in touch with Seruvier 
we were enabled: to get into communication with Niza, 
through Ponte di Nava, and we accordingly received 
from there reinforcements in artillery and everything else 
that could be procured. In the different battles we had 
gained possession of much artillery, and. many horses, 
besides eat seized a large number of horses in the 
district. of Mondovi. A few days after our arrival in 
Cherasco, the army possessed Go guns with ammunition, 
and. the cavalry new remounts. The soldiers, who, 
during the eight or ten days of this eae had been 
without : regular rations, now received full supplies. 
Plundering and disorder, the usual consequences of a 
rapid advance, ceased. Discipline was restored, and the 
condition ‘of the troops improved daily, thanks to the 
abundance of everything, and the remedies which this 
fair land afforded. The rapidity of the movements, the 
dash of the troops, but more particularly the art of appos. 
ing. the enemy with equal, or even superior mumbers, 
together: with the resulis achieved, had prevented preit 
losses.’ Besides, from the depots and military hospitals 
came. crowds of soldiers from all directions at the mere 
rumour of the victories, and because everywhere in the 
-army there was food and drink in abundance, In Pivd« 
mont the most splendid wines were found, the product of 
Montferat, most resembling the French wines, But, until 
then, the misery and destitution were such that one 
would hardly dare to describe it, For several years the 
officers received only cight francs a month, and the 
General Staff had to go on foot. -Ficld-Marshal Berthier 
has preserved in his memoirs an order of the day from 
Albenga in which every general was granted a gratuity of 
sixty francs, - 


> 
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The army was now only ten miles from ‘Turin, ‘The 
Sardinian Court saw no longer any means of escape. : Tt 
army was discouraged, and in part destroyed. "The 
Austrian Army, which had shrunk to Tess dim half, 
seemed to think of nothing better than to cover Milan. 
All over Piedmont people’s minds were greatly excited, 
and the Court did not possess public confidence in any 
way. In ils necessity i¢ turned to the French general, and 
asked for a truce, I acceded to the request. Many 
would have been glad to see the army advance and 
march on Turin, But Turin is a fortified town, and when 
the gates were once shut, in order to open them again 
siege artillery would have becn required, which was not 
available. The King possessed, besides, a large number 
of fortresses, and, in spite of the victories that we had 

ained, the smallest failure, the slightest caprice of the 

fickle goddess, might have overthrown everything. ‘The 
two hostile armies which, in spite of their numerous 
defeats, were equal in numbers to the French Army, 
possessed a considerable artillery, and, especially, a 
numerous cavalry, 

Tn spite of the many victories the French Army were 
amazed at the greatness of the undertaking, and doubted 
the possibility of sucess when the weakness of the means 
at our disposal was considered. ‘The slightest doubtfd 
occurrence would have brought in its train the most 
unpleasant consequences. Ollicers, even generala, cid 
not understand the risks we should he taking iu attempt. 
ing to conquer Italy with so little artillery, scarcely any 
cavalry, and such a weak army, which was constantly 
being reduced through illness, and the distance ftom aur 
base. ‘Traces of this opinion in the army are to he forned 
in the proclamation, which T addressed at Uhat time ta my 
ee m Gherasco, 

The discussions concerning the armistice took plies i 
my head-quarters at the palace of Gount Sahnatori, who 
was then Steward of the King’s Household, and later 
became prefect in my Imperial Palace, ‘the Pled+ 
montese general, Latour, and Colonel Coste de Beane 
regard, the King’s plenipotentiaries, repaired to Gherasce, 
Count Ia ‘Tour, an old soldier, holding the rank of 
Licutenant-General in the service of Sardinia, was agitinst 
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all new ideas, He was a man of little culture and very 
~ moderate abilities, On the other hand, Colonel Gosta de 
Beauregard, a native of Savoy, was in the prime of life, 
expressed himself with casc, was very intelligent, and 
distinguished himself in every respect, ‘I'he chief cone 
ditions were as follows: The King should leave the 
coalition and send a plenipotentiary to Paris to negotiate 
the terms of a final peace there ; that during this time the 
armistice should: continue, Until the time when peace, 
or the breaking off of ap oer was settled, Cova, 
Quneo, Tortona—or ‘else Alessandria in its place-with 
all the artillery ‘and stores, should be handed over 
immediately to the French Army. , 

From this time forward, we were able to pursue the 
Austrians, now deprived of their allies, into the interior of 


Lombardy. All the troops from the Army of the ees * 


and those from the district of Lyons, were now available, 
and could join our forces. The length of ow line of 
communications with Paris was reduced by half. At last 
we had everywhere points of supports, and large depots of 
artillery, for the formation of fortress batteries, with 
which to besiege Turin in case the Directory would not 
conclude peace. My first adjutant, Colonel Murat, was 
sent to Paris with twenty-one captured flags, and a copy 
of the-terms vf the truce, The first fruits of the campaiyn 
were gathered in the course of a fortnight. We had 
obtained most important results. ‘The Piedmontese 
Alpine fortifications were in our hands, the coalition 
against France was weaker by one Power, which had 
raised an army of 50,000 men, and which was all ,the 
more important on account of its geographical position, 

In accordance with the conditions of the armistice the 
King of Sardinia sent Count Thaon de Revel from 
Gherasco to Paris to negotiate the terms of peace, This 
was concluded on the 15th of May. Through this treaty, 
Alessandria also remained at the disposal of the French 
Army, The frontier fortifications were demolished. The 
Alps were now open, and the King remained completely 
under the influence of France, for he no longer possessecl 
any strongholds except Turin and Bondo. 
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PANGS OF LOVEE FOR JOSEPHINE 


Fivery moment takes me further from her, and every 
moment I feel less power to bear the distance. She lives 
continually in my thoughts. My fincy exhausts itvell in 
pondering over what she is doing at any given moment, 

hen in-my imagination T see her sad, my heart almost 
bursts, and I suffer infinitely. When [see her cheerfil in 
the circle of her friends, I must reproach her for recover 
ing so quickly from the painful separation at my departure 
for Italy. “Chen she is frivolous in my cyes, and possesses 
no real depth of {ecling. ; 

Apart from her I know no gladness. Apart from her 
the world is a wilderness to me, a desert in which Tam all 
alone, and am deprived of the sweet happiness of pouring 
out my heart into hers, She has not merely stolen my 
heart ; she is the only thought of my life! When Tam 
wearicd with the pressure of work, or when T fear its 
outcome, when people disgust me, when I am at the poiut 
of taking a distaste to life, I lay my hand on my heart, 
Her portrait is there. I look at it, and love becomes for 
me the most complete happiness« Everything smiles de 
me, ine the time that Tam absent from my sweetheart 

What has she done ¢o chain me to ler so completely, 
to unite my whole existence with‘hers? I¢ is witcheralt | 
And this passfon of Jove will only end with my Ite, "To 
live for Josephine is my whole endeavour, T do ‘every. 
thing to get to her; I die to approach her, Ah, foolish 
man that Iam, I do not notice that Lim ever petting 
farther from her, What spaces, what kinds separate us 
from each other! Ah, what a destiny is still before me | 
But if it takes me still farther from her [can no longer 
bear it 3 amy courage will not go so fir, 

My life is one continuous, tormenting dream. A 
fearful foreboding takes away my breath. L simply yo an 
living. I have lost more than my life, more than my 
happiness, more than my peace of mind, T am quite 
without hope ! 

Only a long Tetter from her can console me. She ix il, 
she loves me, I have grieved hers she iy hopelal, aud I 
cannot see lor. “Phis thought threws ne inte canfinien, 
Z have done her such a great injustice that I don't knew 
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up for it.. I reproach her for remaining 
ie Dace cat ane Tt Can ane forgive me ? The love 
with which she has inspired me has robbed me of my 
reason ! I shall never find’her again ! f 

Of this affliction one is never cured. My forcbodings 
are so fearful that I would be contented if £ could clasp 
her to my heart for two hours, and die with her. Elow 
is she occupying herself? -I suppose she has taken her 
daughter, Hortense, to her house to live with her, and I 
love this dear child a thousand times more, since I know 
that she can console her mother a little. For me there jg 
no consolation, no rest, no hope, before the messenger has 
returned whom I have sent to her. Only when she 
explains to me what her illness is, and just. to what. extent 
her sickness is to be: taken. as, serious; shall I be calmer, 
If it is dangerous I shall set out for Paris immediately, 
My arrival will, contribute to her recovery. I have 
always been successful. Never has Fate oppased m will, 
but,to-day I have been struck a cruel blow in'my dearest 
and only one. —_ 

All my thoughts are centred in her bedroom, at her bed, 
in her heart. Her illness occupies me day and night. 
have neither appetite nor interest for friendship, fame, or 
country! She alone lives in me; I care as little for 
the rest of the world as if it did not exist; Honour is 
Important to me because it’ is important-to her + so it is 
with-victory, because it gives her pleasure, Ifit-were not 
forthat.I should have left everything in the lurch to go 
and throw myself at her feet.* At times; itis true IT say to 
myself: I am worrying myself without reason ;° she has 
already recovered 3, She has started on: her journey, she 
4s perhaps already in Lyons ! ' Oh; vain dream! She is 


lying in bed-in Paris, in pain, still a thousand tn irex 
more interesting, more worthy of adoration 1 _ nS 
ad never come into my mind to think.-of atiother 
bap In my eyes they are all without charm, beauty, 
or a ect, Only she atone, as she is, ag I can: see her, 
Pak pane , and. ‘occupy: my :whole heart, and soul. 
ae c gg al my being: No corer of my heart is hidden 
ele : ae aed aot ae to her, ‘My strength 
5 day in who’ bet My soul lives $n 

body, and the day in which she changed, of ceased ce 


—— 
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live, would also be the day of my death. “The evurth and 
Nature are only beautiful because she dwells in them. 

(Afters I had seen her again.) Wher PE wie far away 
from hex I was always sad; ouly in her presence TE wis 
happy. Eer charming jaulousy, and her inearuparable 
witchery, kindle anew the wildly glowing: thane of my 
heart axel senses. Tf ouly Thad been free fron eaves and 
business, in order to spend all my tine with hry ; 

Some time ago [ thought I loved her, but after having 
seen hea again, f felt that T loved her a thousand times 
more, Since the time I fit knew her, T worship her 
more cvcry day. That proves how filse in the maxim of 
La Bruyeére ¢ © Love comes all ofa sudden” ! 


L TAKE THE BRIDGE OF LODI, Lot way, 1796 

The head-quarters reached Casitle an the rath of May, 
at’ three o’clock in, the morning, At nine o’elack our 
vanguarcl threw themselves on the enemy, who were 
defendings the approaches to Lodi. Tat once ordered all 
the cavalry to mount and take with Urem four small 
cannon which had just arrived and were drawn by cart- 
horses belonging to the lord of the mimer of Pricenzia, 
General Avugereiu’s division, whieh had pissed the night 
in Borghetto, together with tit of Maosena from Casale, 
‘at once began lo move. In the meantine eux vanycrarel 
overthrew all the enemy's ontposts ane eaptaree a cimon. 
We force our way into Lodi, thus driving aut the evemy, 
who hact already crossed ‘the bridge over the Adela. 
Beaulicu stood with bis whole ainy in batde array, ‘The 
hyidge was defended by thirty picees of fortress artillery, 
Tordercel all my artillery to drive up, Ror several hours 
there was i uely lively canmonade, As soon ii Uae army 
had come up they formed inte close colurmm, with the 
two Carabinier battilions leading, follawed by all the 
Grenadier Iattaliony, At the double, and with a sheut 
“Long live the Republic 1° cue neat hurded theniselves 
on the brictye, which was goo metres in death, ‘Che 
enemy opened a murderous fire. ‘The heal af the leading 
columm seemed to waver, A mormiert's ivreselitian and 
everythings would have heen lost. ‘This wer observe! 
by Generals Berthier, Massena, Cervonit, Datleimapue, 
Brigadier-General Lianues, and Battalion Commander 
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60 
themselves at the head of 
t once placed themselves at do 
roy Bae aed decided the wavering fortune, ‘Chis 
J i] . 


overthrew everything that stood in 
oe re gle of the Lomi arullery was oe 
in a moment ; Beaulieu’s order of battle was bro ken 
through, and in all directions the column spread error, 
flight and death. In a trice the whole hostile army wits 
burst asunder. Generals Rusca, Augercau, and Pevend, 
directly their divisions had arrived, marched over the 
bridge and fully completed the victory. The artillery 
crossed over the Adda by a ford, but as the ford was a 
very bad one, the artillery were much delayed, which 
hindered the shooting. : ' 
Tn order to cover the.retreat of the infantry, the cnemy’s 
cavalry tried to’ attack our troops, but they were not so 
easily frightened. The approaching night, and the 
extraordinary fatigue of the troops, many of whom had 
marched more than ten leagues that day, did not allow of 
our pursuing them. The enemy had lost twenty guns, 
with two to three thousand killed, wounded, or prisoners, 
while our losses only amounted to 150 killed and wouncled. 


THE EMPEROR ORDERS A NEW OFFENSIVE AGAINST Mi-~ 
WURMSER’S PRELIMINARY GAINS—I WIN AT LONATO, AND 
CASTIGLIONE. ON THE 3RD AND 5TH. AUGUST, 1'796 


When the néws spread of the arrival of the Trench at 
the Adige, and the siege of Mantua, the Austrian Court 
gave up the intended offensive in Alsace ‘and the Lower 
Rhine, and ordered Field-Marshal Wurmser, who had 

been appointed to the command of these o perations, lo 
divert his route in all haste to Italy, and take with him 
0,000 of his best troops, which, together with the rein 
‘orcements which had been sent from all parts of the 
monarchy, formed an army of almost 100,000 meti, 

Since the end of June 1796 I had been closely following 
all these preparations, which occupied me keenly, i 
informed the Directory that it was impossible for 30,000 
Frenchmen alone to withstand the attacks of the united 
power of Austria. I requested them to send me reinforce. 
ments from the Army of the Rhine, or alternately, that 
pied eas armies should begin the campaign without 

elay, reminded them of the positive promise that had 
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been given me, on my departure from Paris, that che 
forces on the Rhine should Testi their operitions en the 
ith of April, but that already two monte hid pasaect 
without a move baving been made. 

Wourimser left the Rhine wide his reinforcements at the 
beginning of June, and our combined army af the Rhine 
and Sambre and Mouse at leagth epeneel the campaign, 
At this time, however, its co-aperation with the Lralam 
Army was no longer of use, for Warmser had already 
arrived, 

Yumited all my forces at the Adige and the Chiese, and 
left no troops behind, either in the legations or in “Tuscany, 
except a battalion in Ferrara, and vo in Leghorn, Twas 
unable to collect together undex arms mare diin ga,ado 
men, and with this amy Chad to fight the main army of 
the House of Austria, 

At the end of July General Siauret was with his General 
Stall at Salos he was cliarged with the covering of the 
means of exit from dhe Chiese where a main road conmects 
Trent with Brescia. Massena was in Busiolenge, and 
caused Coront and Monte Baldo ta be oveupied by 
ei brigade, while he himself fought with dae reat of 
his division on the platewe of Rival, Dallemagne’s 
brigade was established in Verona, and Augereau’s 
division occupied Leymayo and the Lower Adige. General 
Guillawne was in command in’ Peschiera, where six 
galleys under the control of Allemand, captain of a 
ineobbattle ship, protected (he Lake of Garda. inidly, 
Sdrurier was besieging Mantua, and Kilouine commanded 
the army’s cavalry corps. 

“Wurmser, who had been informed of the expture of the 
fortified camp before Mantua and the great straits af the 
fortress, atlempted (6 accelerate bis movements by eight 
or ton days. Le divided up his forces inte dire corps. 
Lhe first and strongest formed his centre, Ub cousisted of 
four divisions and was 4o,eoo strong. ‘his anny corps 
marched over Monte Baldo, and took possession of atl the 
country lying between the Adige aud the Lotke of Ghirda. 
The second corps formed (he left wing, and consisted alas 
infantry division af ro,ono to rajoan men, arcompaniced 
by alk the artillery, cavalry, aud begycape tropa. ft 
moved forward along the rend leading fro Revereto to 
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ae : bank of the Adige, and was to anite 
Verona, on ee es on the aha of Rivoli or at 
enero of Verona, ‘The third army corps, which 
fhe 4 is right wing, was three divisiona strang, ane 
ae d of 30,000 to.gh,000 men, Te marched clawn the 
ie of the Garda Lake, followed the course of the 
eon and then the shores of the Idre Lake. iy taking 
this route the corps had avoided the Mincio, had cut off 
one of the chief roads of the French Airy to Milan, rnd 
made a complete change in the siege of Mantua, On the 
part of the enemy this plan wild at sign of the extraordinary 
confidence which he had in his own strength amd ita 
results. He reckoned absolutely on our defeat, so that he 
was already taking measures for cutting off our retreat 
In this way Wurmsex was already surrounding the French 
Army in advance. He believed that i€ must without {iil 
defend the army besieging Mantua. And when he was 
firmly convinced on this point, he resolved to surround 
the French Army, as he considered it inseparable from 
the besieging army. At the end of July the French 
head:quarters were moved to Brescia. On the ath, at 
ten o’clock in. thevevening, I lett Brescia on a tour of 
inspection of the outposis. When [ reached Pesthiera at 
daybreak on the goth, T learnt that Coron and Monte 
Baldo: had been attacked by considerable forces, At 
eight o’clock.in the morning [ arrived in Verona. At 
« two.o’clock in- the afternoon the cnemy’s light intimtey 
appeared on the summit of the mountains which sepurate 
ona from Tyrol and..were attacking our troops. I 
ode back all the evening, and removed my head«quarters 
stel Nuovo between the Adige and the Mincio. "I 
was.in a-better position there for receiving reports from 
the whole. line, In. the course of the night I fearnt that 
_ Joubert had been attacked at Corona. by a whole army, 
He'was said to have just withdrawn on to the platen of 
Rivolb, which. Massena had occupied with considerable 
A little later Twas informed that the er ivisio 
tag pushed forward. thelr vanguard to i as eae 
they met with no resistance’ for we had only left there 
rged from the hospitals, Tn this way 


300, soldiers 
the or ol communications with Milan via Brescia 
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was broken, and we could only communicate with that 
town via Cremona. : 

Hostile troops were to be scen on all the reads from 
Brescia to Milan, Cremona, and Mantua, and spread the 
news that an army of 80,000 men had advanced through 
Brescia, and that another wey of Toojonu ite wile 
moving on Verona, I leant further that the enemy 
division which had marched on Salo was already engaged 
in battle with Sauret, and that the litter, whe had heard 
that two more divisions were marching on Brescia and 
Lonato, was afraid of being cut off from Brescia and Use 
army, and had, therefore, considered it necessary to 
withdraw on to the Heights of Desenzano, He had left 
General Guicu behind in Salo with 1300 men, in an old 
castle, a kind of fortress. From this moment Wurniser’s 

lan of campaign was revealed. Alone agatingt all these 
orces the Trench Army could accomplish nothing, for we. 
were only one against three, But there was equality of 
forces as against cach af the enenty corpa taken separately. 

T at once ade up my mind. ‘Che enemy had tiken 
the initiative, which hy hoped to maintain ; but 1 resolved 
to nullify the cuemy's plus by asauiaiage the olleusive 
myself, ~Wurmser supposed that the rene Army was 
bound to the Mantua position, but l determined te make 
itmovable by raising the siege of this place, by saeriticinys 
my whole park of garrison artillery, and by throwing 
myself with all possible speed on one of the enemy's 
army corps, in order, iter, to turn on the others. As the 
right wing of the Austrian Army, which was on the rod 
leading from Chiese to Bresela, hack ventured furthest, [ 
fell n this one first. 

Séruriey burnt his guicarriages and his platloris, 
threw the powder into the water, buried his ammnamition, 
spiked his guns, and, raised the sieve of Mantua on the 
night between the gist of July and the rat of August, 

Augereau marched from Lenago across the Mincio te 
Borghetto, Massena passed the whele day of the oth 
defending the heights Mel eeei the Acdive and the Garedis 
Lake 5 and Dallemagne turned towards Lonato, 

I betook myself to the heights behind Dexenzana, | 
ordered Sauret to mareh back to Salo, to relieves General 
Guicu. In the meantime this general lad been enya 
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cee rate conflicts. for forty-eight hours against a 
: a enemy division. . Five times they had tried to take 
the place by storm, and five times they had been beaten 
back. Sauret arrived exactly at the critical moment 
when the enemy was making a last attempt. He fell on 
his flank, completely. beating him, captured two of his 
‘flags, and relieved Guieu. ; 
a the same moment the Austrian division of Gavardo 
had begun. to march on Lonato, in order to take up a 
position on the heights, and establish its communication 
with Wurmser on the Mincio. I myself led Dallemagne’s 
brigade against this division, This brigade won for itself 
extraordinary fame. The enemy was beaten, and suffered 
severe losses. : ‘ : 

During this time Wurmser had marched his artillery 
and his cavalry over the bridge of Verona. Master of the 
whole district between the Adige and the Garda Lake, he 

’’placed one of his divisions on the Heights of Peschiera, to 
cover this place and protect his line of communications, 
He sent to Borghetto two other divisions, and a part of 
his cavalry, to seize the bridge over the Mincio and to 
keep in touch with hisright wing. Finally, with thé two last | 
divisions of his infantry, and the remainder of the cavalry. 
he marched on Mantua, to raise the siege of this fortress, 

Twenty-four hours previously, the French troops had 
evacuated the whole région of Mantua : Wurmser found 
there the trenches and earthworks still intact, the guns 
however, overthrown and spiked, and everywhere remains 
of gun-carriages, platforms, and munitions of all. kinds... 
The haste with which these measures had a: arentl 
been taken seemed to cause him a lively setleectione for : 
everything that he saw around him appeared. to be the 
effect of a sudden panic, rather than the results of 
carefully thought out plan. After Massena had held the 
enemy the whole day of the goth, he marched at ni ht 
close to Peschiera, crossed over the Mincio. id “the i 
ae piesa Poa Austrian division which ooeeacl : 

cera, found the right bank of the Mincio | 
covered with dirailleurs who had been suppli ‘froth the 
arti 5. WHO L upplied from ‘the 
er gee nates had oeyard, Which Massena had. left 
Minge, and “n Orders to defend the crossing of the 
mango, and. a terwards to concentrate on Lonato. ; 


&: 





‘The Empress Josephine 
From a Portrall by Guillon Le Thiere in the Veranitles Muxeiun 
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While Augereau was turning upon Brescia, he had 
crossed the Mincio near Borghetta. There he lrad dex 
troyed the bridge, besides leaving a rearguard for the 
protection of the river, with orders to fall back on 
Castiglione, in case the enemy should force a crossing. 

The whole night from the grst of July to the ixt of 
August I marched on Brescia with the divisions of 
Augereau and Massena, reaching the town at ten o clock 
in the morning. The cnemy’s division at Brescia, whe 
had been informed that the entire French Army was 
marching on them from various roads, had no desire to 
wait for the enemy, and withdrew in the greatest haste. 
On their entry into Brescia the Austrians hid found there 
all our sick and convalescent, but they remained here 
only a short time, and had been compelled to heat such 
a hasty retreat, that they did not find an opportunity of 
looking after their prisoners. Some battalions were sent 
up to Sant Osetto in pursuit of the enemy, The two 
divisions of Augercau and Massena returned by forced 
marches from the Mincio, in order to support their 
rear-puard, 

On the end of August, Augereau, whose troops formed 
the right wing, oceupicd Montechiaro. Massena, who 
formed the centre, was established in Ponte-Murea, and 
was in touch with Sauret, who waa occupying, with the 
left wing, a hill between Salo and Desenzane, and was xo 
placed that he could hold in cheek the whole right wing 
of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the rear-cuards that Augerean and Miasenit 
had left behind the Mincio, withdrew before the enemy 
divtsions which had crossed the river. Aupreren’s reir 
guard left this fo too soon, aid came back to their corps, 
with thei ranks broken, ‘The enemy, taking advantye 
of this mistake of General Valetta, who was in command 
of the rearguard, took possession of Castiglione an the 
and of August, and established himself firmly there, 

, On the grd of August was fought the Bate af Lonata, 

in which. were engaged Wurmser's two divisions, which 

had come from Borghetto, and one of the brigades belong. 

ing to the dlivisions left behind at Peschiera. Including 

the one the enemy’s forces numbered Re,q00 men, 

The French had 20,000 Lo 30,000 men ; so that the result 
% 
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could not be in doubt. Wurmser, with the two infintry 
divisions and. the cavalry, which he had lecl to Mantua, 
could not be present. ; 

In the grey light of morning the enemy marched, on 
Lonato, which he attacked violently, Yrom that pee he 
hoped to be able to effect a junction with his right wing, 
the condition of which, moreover, began to cause him 
uneasiness: Massena’s. outposts were overthrown, and the 
‘enemy took Lonato. fh 

At the time I happened to be in Ponte-Marco, and 
resolved to recapture Lonato, The Anstrian general, 
who had extended his position too fur, especially on, the 
right wing, with the object of keeping in touch with Salo, 
was hurled back, Lonato was taken by storm, and the 

‘enemy’s line was broken through, A part of his forces 
yetreated to the Mincio, the. others hastened to Salo, but 
‘by this movement the Austrians found themselves with 
General Sauret’in front and General Saint-Eilairve in the 
rear. Surrounded on all sides, the enemy had to lay 
down their arms. As we were attacked in the centre, we, 
in our turn, took up the attack on the rie Ne: During 
the day Augereau attacked the hostile forces covering 
Castiglione and beat them after a stubborn fight, in which 
the quality of our troops had to make up for their lack in 
numbers... The enemy suffered great damage, lost Castig- 
lione, and fell back on Mantua, where he received his first 
reinforcements, but only when the day was already over. 
We:lost many brave soldiers in this stubborn engagement, 

The three divisions of the Austrian right wing received, 
during the ‘night, the news of the result of the battle 
of Lonato, and: their discouragement was great, ‘Tacir 
junction with the main body of the Austrian Army was 
now. impossible. They had, besides, scon various French 
divisions opposite to them and believed the French Army 
to-be inexhaustible, as they saw it everywhere. 

Wurmser had sent out a portion of his troops from. 
Mantua towards Mascaria in. pursuit of Sérurier. It, 

therefore, ‘cost him, some time to fetch back his troops to 
Castiglione. Even on the 4th he had not succeeded in 
_ doing it, He spent. the whole time in reorganising the 
_ troops that had taken part in the battle of Lonato, and in 
"» ¥epairing his artillery, - 


> 
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As I surveyed my line of battle, about twa or cree 
o'clock I found it very imposing, for it still compen 
40,000 fighting men, I gave orders Unt the men should 
entrench themselves near Castiglione, aud proceeded: ta 
Lonato to observe the movements of my troops who were 
to assemble in the night at Castiglione, ‘The whole day 
long Generals Sauret and Herbin had been marching on 
the one side of the three divisions of the enemy's right 

and those who were beaten in the centre of Lenate, 


win, 
Te Generals Dallemagne and Saint-Hilaire had been 


whi 
marching on the other side. . They had been pursued 


without rest or intermission, and at every step prisoners 

had been taken, Whole battalions, some at Sant-Osetto, 

others at Gavardo, had laid down their arms, Many 

portions of their troops repeatedly took the wrong road in 
* the valleys lying around. 

Four or five thousand men who had heard fram the 
country people that there were only ra00 French in 
Lonato, marched to that place in the hope of forcing i 
way through to the Mincio. Tt was four o'clock in the 
afternoon, At the same hour I arrived from Castiglione, 
A messenger with a flag of truce is announeed., At the 
same time I am informed that our men are standine to 

“arms, for enemy columns are approaching from Ponte. 
San-Mareo. They are in the act of marching into Lomita 
and are calling on the garrison to surrender, 

Yet we were masters of Salo and Gavarde, and it was 
apparently only a case of broken columns whe were 
secking to cut their way through, T ordered my mimerous 
General Staff to mount their horses, caused the messenger 
to Be brought to me, and the bandage to be remaved 
from his eyes, so that he could see that he was in the 
middle of a large general staf “Taform your General,” 
I said to him, “ that I give him cight minutes to lay down 
his arms 3 he is in the midst of the French Army ; when 
pone allowed has passed, he has nothing more to hope 
or. 

These 4ooo or 5000 men, who had been worried and 
driven about hither and thither for three days, ane did 
not know what would become of them, thonglit ditt they 
had been deceived by the county people, and laid down 
their arms, This single incident will give an idea of the 
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disorder and confusion of the Austrian divisions, which, 
having been beaten at Salo, Lonato, and Gavardo, were 
pursued in all directions, theroughly disorganised, and 
almost completely broken up. ; ; 

The remainder of the evening was spent in assembling 
the columns and directing them to Castiglione. — 

On the sth of August, before the break of day, the 
whole Trench Army, 25,000 strong, inehiding Séruriens 
division, was united, and occupied the Heights of Castig. 
fione, It was an oxcellent position, General Sérnvier, 
with the siege division from Mantua, had recived orders 
to march all night, and at daybreak to fall on the rear. 
guard of Wurmser’s left wing. Sérurier's attack was to be 

_ the signal for the beginning of the battle, I expected a 
great moral effect from this unexpected attack, and in 
order to render it still more effective, the French Army* 
was made to appear as if it were retreating, 

As soon ‘as the: first shots of Sdéruricr’s troops were 
heard .(he, being ill, was replaced by General Miorella), 

“our troops threw themselves on the adversary, whose 
confidence in victory had already been very much shaken, 
A hill lying in the middle of the plain formed a oe 

int of support for the cnemy’s left wing, Genera 
Recdist was instructed to attack it. My adjutant, Mar 
mont, came to his assistance with twenty cannon, and the 
point of support was captured, “Massena attacked the 
right wing, Augereau the centre, and Worella fell on the 

‘.‘zearof the left wing. Everywhere our men were victorious, 

and the enemy was completely put to flight. It was only 
owing to the'extreme exhaustion of the French troops that 
the ruins of Wurmser’s army could be saved from” des 
truction, They fled ‘in disorder over the Mincio where 
Wurmser hoped to stop them, If he had retained his 
connection with Mantua, it would probably have been 
possible for him to do so.” But Augercaws division was 
marching on Borghetto.and Massena’s on Peschiera. I 
myself was advancing with Sérurier’s division on Verona. 

. At seven o’clock in the evening we arrived before the 
town. Wurmser. had ordered the gates to be closed, for 
he hoped to be able to save his baggage in the night. 
The gates were shot down with cannon-balls, and we 
forced an entrance into the town, In this action the 
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Austrians lost many men. Soon Monte Hilde, Racea 
@Anfo, and Riva ‘were also: capuired, aud Augereitn 
succeeded in reaching Ala. . . 

After the loss of two battles, like those of Lonato aud 
Castiglione, Wurmser must have’seen that itwis inipiesbile 
for him to contest the line of the Adige with the French, 
He therefore withdrew to Rovereto and "Trent. But the 
Trench Army was also in need of rest. In spite of his 
defeats the strength of Wurmser's fighting forces wis still 
quite equal to ours, but with the difference that now one 
battalion of our Army of Italy was able to put four of the 
enemy’s battalions to flight. Wuemser had, it is true, 
strengthened the garrison of Mantua, but, of his very 
fine army he led back net more than 40,000 or 45,000 men. 


HARD FIGIITS AROUND ARGOLA, 15TH TO 1B NOV, 
1790 

As T had been informed of the movements of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army, Field-Marshal 
Alvinczy, who was approaching Verona in order to efleet 
.@ junction with the divisions of his army quartered in 
Tirol, I proceeded, with the divisions of Augerenn and 
Massena, along the Valley of the Adige. In the night, 
between the r4th and agth November, ¢7q0) T ordeved it 
bridge of hoats to be put together, anc we crossed the 
river, I hoped, in the course of the morning, to reach 
Villanova, and from there to capture the enemy's artiller 
and baggage, hesicdes attacking the enemy in the flan 
and rear, The head-quarters of General Alvine,y were 
in. Galdicro. ‘The enemy had, in the meantime, received 
information of our movements, and had sent a regiment 
of Croats, together with a couple of Hungarian regiments, 
to the village of Arcola, which is extraordinarily strong on 
account of its position among swamps and canals, ‘This 
village held up the vanguard of our tumy the whale day, 
In vain the generals, who mniderstoud that precious tine 
was being lost, rode up to the head of our columns te 
force them to cross the Bridge of Arcola. ‘Loe inuch 
courage docs harm: they were almost all wennded, 
Gene aus Verdier, Lannes, Bon, and Verne, were dinibled, 
Thereupon Augereau seized a thay, van with it ta die 
beginning of the bridge, and shouted +‘ Cowards, are 
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you then so very much afraid of death ?* and remained 
in this attitude for scveral minutes without the least 

" yesult. ‘However, we had to cross the bridge, or else 
‘make a detour of several leagues, by which our whole 
‘. gperation would have failed. I therefore hurried up to 
the bridge myself and asked the soldiers whether they 
were really the victors of Lodi, My presence produced 


an emotion in the troops which decided me to make » 


another attempt at the crossing. Gencral Lannes, who 
had already been wounded by two musket-bullets, 
returned, and received a third and dangerous wound. 
General Vignolles was also wounded, We now had to 
give up the idea of storming the village from the front, 
and were obliged to wait for the arrival of a column, 


commanded by General Guieu, which IT had sent via : 


- Albaredo. It did not arrive before nightfall. Guicu 
ained possession of the village, taking four guns and a 
ew hundred prisoners, “During this time Gencral Massena 
was attacking 'a division which the enemy had sent from 


his head-quarters to threaten our left flank. He repulsed — 


them and put them completely to flight. 

It had ‘been found advisable to evacuate the village of 
‘Arcola during the night, and we quite expected to be 
attacked at daybreak by the whole army of the enemy, 
who had had time to take away their baggage and artillery, 
and to draw back farther in order to receive us. 

“At break of day the fight developed on all sides with 
the greatest liveliness. Massena, on’ thé left, routed the 
enemy, and pursued him up to the gates of Caldiero. 

General Robert, who was-in the centre with the 35th 


Half-btigade, attacked the enemy with thé bayonet, and 


strewed the field with dead, I now ordered General Vial, 
with a half-brigade, to march along the Adige, so as to 
turn the whole left wing of the enemy. But the country 
presented insurmountable obstacles. In vain the brave 
general threw hithself up to his neck in the Adige. Only 
80 Grenadiers were able to follow him, which did not give 
any satisfactory 
and 17th I had bridges built over the canals and swamps, 
which General Augereau crossed. over with his division. 
At ten o’clock in the morning we stood opposite to cach 
other; General Massena on the left wing, Gencral 


Ss 


result. In the night between the 16th — 
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Robert in thé centre, and General Augerean on the right 


by wie enemy vigorously attacked the” oe and fae 
“ste back, Then I brought up from ‘ eft Ni is 
gand Half: brigade, placed them in amb vin the, a i, 
and when the enomy, who was driving the centre in au 
of him, was.in the act of turning our right wit, el 
Gardanne, at the head of the gand Halhrigude, rus i 
out of his. ambush, took the enemy in the, Aivnk, ane 
~ produced. terrible. slaughter in his ranks. ‘The eneny's 
; feft wing. was supported by the swamps, and held our 
~. yloht wing in respect owing to 1ls superiority in munbers, 
I now ordered Citizen Hercule, an officer of my Guides, 
to choose twenty-five men from his company, fo march 
them half a league along the Adige, to avoid all the 
* swamps which supported the lefi wing of the enemy, ane 
then, in full gallop and with the braying of trumpets, ta 
fall on the enemy’s rear, ‘This manceuvre succeded 
_» perfectly : the cnemy’s infantry began to waver, Gerteral 
» Augereau was riot slow in taking advantage of this, “The 
enemy, fighting’ a rearguard action, and still opposing 
the attacks made on him, is completely routed hy a anal 
column of 800 to goo men, with four guns, whieh Thad 
ordered to march via Porteslegnaga, ta tke up a position 
‘in the rear of the enemy, and then to fall on bint fren 
behind, General Massena, who lad again riken up: his 
. position on the left wing, now marched stratigdtt ta Arreola, 
seized the village, and pursued the enemy as fir as San 
Bonifacio. The night, however, prevented ue trem 
adyancing farther, 
he results of the battle of Arcola were quan te jane 
prisoners, four flags, cighteen cannan. ‘Che enemy had 
at least 4000 killed, and an equal number of weunded : 
we, on the other hand, had a list of gea wounded, sand 
about 200 killed, 
Many times in my life I have been saved hy atlicers aud 
~soldiers who protected me with their bodies when 1 Wott 
in the greatest danger. When T way in the Wud Curmeil 
of the fight at Arcola, my adjutint, Colonel Miinan, 
threw himself towards me, covered me with hin toatly, sane 
received the bullet which was intended for nie, Lr snk 
at my feet, and his blood splished inte any face, He 
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sacrificed his life to preserve mine. Never, I believe, have 
‘soldiers shown such great self-sacrifice as mine have for 
me! In spite of all my defeats, no soldicr has ever cursed 
me,.not even when dying. Never have troops served a 
man more faithfully than they. have served me! To’ the 
last drop of the blood that flowed from their veins, they 
called : “ Long live the Emperor |” 


. GHAPTER IV 
IN THE LAND OF THE PYRAMIDS, yal agnd 


I LAND -IN EGyPr, AND TAKE ALEXANDRIA HY 8 fGiM 


N the roth of June, 1798, the army Tad lett 
Malta, and at daybreak ou the ist of July it 
arrived off Alexandria, A very strong baigdish 
squadron, go they said, had appeared there tires days 
earlier, and had delivered despatches for Lndist. ; 
There was a fresh wind and a rolling sea, still T felt tat 
I must land at once, The day wits pied in mntking 
reparations for landing. ‘The first to da so war ¢ ieneritl 
enou, who disembarked at Uhe head of his division, near 
the Marabouts, about a league and a halffram Alexandria, 
I landed with’ General Kleber at eleven ofclock at 
night,» We marched at once to Alexandria, At diwn 
we perceived Pompey’s Pillar. A detachment of Maines 
lukes and Arabs bogan to skirmish with cur vanguard, 
But we proceeded rapidly towards the diffeyent putts of 
Alexandria, The ramparts of the Arals city were crowded 
with people. Genoral Kleber Durst forth from the Pompey 
Pillar, in order to climb the rampart, while General fon 
. stormed the Rosetta Gate; and General Meneu, with 
_ part of his clivision, blockaded the threecarnered caatle, 
threw the remainder against another part of the furtilics 
tions, and forced ‘his way through Vie wis thee first te 
enter the fortress. In this engagement he received seven 
wounds, none of which, fortunitely, wa darigersns, 
General Kleber pointed out the sped atthe faet of uae 
wall, where his Grenadiers were tw elimi up. When 
doing this a bullet grazed his forehead, and (hing him ta 
the ground, Fortunately his wend wae ier portal, 
The Grenadiers of his division were apurved on to greater 
courage by this incident, and forced their way date tir 
fortress. The ah half-brigade, conumimdel hy Gruriat 
Marmont, smashed in the Rosita Gate with the axe, ait 


a3 
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the whole division, of General Bon stormed into the 
i i f the Arabs. 
tegen had captured the fortified ramparts of the 
Arabs; our enemies fled into the three-cornered castle, 
the lighthouse, and the New Town. Livery house was a 
small fortress in itself, But when the day was almost over, 
the town became calm, the garrisons of the two castles 
surrendered, and now we were.completely masters of the 
town, the forts, and the two harbours, ; 

In the meantime the Arabs of the desert, in mounted 
detachments of thirty to fifty men, had ridden up hastily. 
They worried our rear-guard, and fell on men of the 
train. For two whole days they annoyed us ey, 

’ But I soon succeeded in concluding. with them, not only 
a treaty of friendship but even of alliance, Thirteen of 
their most important chiefs came to me. I sat in the 
middle of them, and-we held a long conveysation, When 
we had agreed on the articles of our treaty, we assembled 
round a table, and we consigned to. the flames of Hell 
whomsoever should injure our decision, that is to say, 
either themselves or me, The &grecments were as, 
follows : . 

They, on their side, should cease to harass my rear- 
guard, sitpport.me with all their power, and supply me 

_ with as many men as I should require, in order to march 
against the Mamelukes. I, for my part, should, when I 
became master of Egypt, ‘restore to them the lands that 
had formerly pela to them. 

Prayers were said, as usual, in the mosques, and my 
house was crowded continually with Imams or ee 
Shereefs, the foremost people of the country, and Multis 
or religious leaders. 


MARGH THROUGH THE DESERT—FIRST FIGHTS 


: On the 7th of July the army of Alexandria broke camp, 
and artived on the 8th‘at Damanhur, after having suffered 
enormously on the march through the desert from the 
- extraordinary heat and the lack of water. On the roth 
of July we reached El-Rahmanich, on the Nile, and 
joined the division of General Dugua, which had come up 
by forced...marches* from Rosetta. General. Desaix’s 
division was attacked near El-Rahmanieh by a force of 


Pa 
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Jukes, who withdrew alter # 


| 400° to. Soo Mame _ 
rie bel lose ofa fw mien, 


+ ‘] 
rather brisk cannonade and the 1 Rew tn an 
“Tn the meantime, I was informed that Murad Tey wa 


waiting for us near the village of Kobrakit, at the head of 
his army consisting of a great number of mounted mien, 
aided by cight or ten large gunboats and several batteries, 
on the Nile. In order to get in touch with him, we began 
to move on the evening of the rath July, and at daybreak 
on the following day we were opposite to him, We 

ossessed only two hundred horsemen weakened and 


falf sick from the march through the desert. The Mame- 


lukes, on the other hand, had a splendid body of mounted 
men, all gleaming with gold and silver, who were armed 
with the best London carbines and pistols, and the best 
sabres ofthe East, and were riding perhaps the bent 
horses on the Continent. : 

The army stood in battle array. Bach division formed 
a square, with the baggage in the centre, and the artillery 
in the spaces between the battalions. All the five divisions 
of the army were arranged in echelon, mutually covering 
each other, and were protected by two villages which we 
had occupied, 

Citizen Perréc, commander of a small squadron, mieved 
up with three gunboats, a xebee, and a halfpatiey, ta 
‘attack the enemy's flotilla, ‘The fight was extremely 
stubborn, From both sides more thin 140 Ginnionsheats 
were fired. Perrée was wounded in the arm by a earner: 
ball, It was owing to his skilful arrangements dit Uhe 
French were successful in retaking the three gambosts and 
the halfgalley, which the innchukes had capted, sand 
in setting fire to their flagship, 

Soon the cavalry of the Mamelukes covered the whole 
pee enveloped both our wings, ane tried everywhere ta 

nda weak point in our flanks and our rear, in arder te 
penetrate into our positions, But everywhere they fan 
the line equally formidable, and they were prected hy a 
double fire from the front and the side. Many dines did 
the enemy's cavalry try to charge down on us, bet always 
without result, Some of the more valiant began skirminh 
ing, and were received by valleys fram the carshinicrs, 


-who had been Seni in the spaces between the battalions, 


At last, after having remained a part of the day ata 
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distance of half the range of our cannon, they withdrew 
and disappeared. Their losses may be estimated at some 
three hundred killed and wounded. 

For a whole week, deprived of everything, we have 
been marching continually in one of the hottest countries 
in the world, On the morning of the goth July the 
Pyramids came into view. Jn the evening we found 
ourselves still six leagues from Cairo, and I learnt that the 
twenty-three Beys had entrenched themselves, with all the 
forces at their command, in Embabch, and that they had 
fortified their earthworks with over sixty guns. 


THE BATTLE OF THE. PYRAMIDS, ON THE 2IsT JULY, 

‘ ; 1798 

On the 21st of July we attacked the enemy's outposts 
and forced them back from village to village. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon we found ourselves face to face 
with the hostile fortifications and army, 

I ordered the divisions of Generals Desaix and Reynier 
to take up their position on the right between Giseh and 
Emballeh, with the object of cutting off the cnemy’s 
communications with Upper Egypt, his natural line of 
retreat. The army was arene in the same way as in 
the battle of Kobrakit. ee, 

When Murad Bey observed’ the movement of General 
Desaix he resolved to attack him, He sent one of his 
bravest Beys with a picked body of troops who. threw 
themselves with lightning speed on the two divisions. 
We allowed them té“approach within fifty paces, and 
received ‘them with a hail of bullets and case-shot which 
stretched many of them on the ground. The others 
charged into the space separating the two divisions, 
where they were greeted by a double fire which completed 

_ their defeat. 

I seized the opportunity, and ordered General Bon’s 
division, which was standing by the Nile, to attack the 
fortified earthworks. General Vial, who was in command 
of General Menou’s division, was to throw himself between 
the body of troops that had just attacked him and the 
earthworks, with a threefold object : first, to. prevent 
those troops that had just attacked him from penetrating ; 
secondly, to cutoff the retreat of the men occupying the 
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entrenchments, and, finally, if necessary, te attack these 
entrenchments from the left. ; oat 

‘As soon as Generals Bon and Vial were within range 
they ordered the 1st and grd detachments of each Hattalion 
to arrange themselves in colums al attack, while thie auc 
and 4th detachments retained their positions, aud forme 
a square which was only three men deep, and advanced 
in support of the storming columns, Be 

The attacking columns of Bon’s division, led hy the 
brave General Rampon, were hurling thersaelves with, 
their usual impetuosity on the entrenchinents, in spite af 
the fire of a numerous artillery, when the Miuiclukes 
charged, ‘1m full gallop they dashed out of the earth 
works, but our troops had still time to halt, form front an 
all sides, and receive them with fixed bayonets and a Trail 
of bullets. In a twinkling the batele-feld was coverced 
with their corpses. Soon, also, our eapa had teken the 
entrenchments: The fleeing Mamelukea threw then 
selves ina mass on our left wing ; but there General Visl 
was standing. A battalion of carahiniers, under vhiose 
fire they had to come at a distance of five pices, produced 
fearfil carnage in their ranks; many of them threw 
themselves into the Nile and were drewned, 

More than 400 camels laden with biggaye, and fifty 

uns fell into our hands. I estimatecl the, lowes of the 

amelukes at 2000 men, chosen cavalry, Muay of che 
Beys were wounded or killed, Qur lasses anointed ta 
twenty or thirty dead, and a luuidred dine (wenity wounded, 
Cairo was evacuated the same night ¢ all the gunboats, 
corvettes, brigs, and even a frigate of the Marielokes, 
were burned by us; and on the ggned af July Gur teseipes 
entered Cairo, In the night the rable had set fire te ee 
houses of the Boys and committed varios exersirs, Chives, 
with more than 400,000 inhabitants, Powrsacd Ube paved 
detestable rabble in the world, 

After all these fights and pitches! taailes which tie 
troops under my command had funghit siypsist naperion 
forces T felt I must especially praise diriv denmiranuur aad 
coolness on this occasion, for this quite new ki i of 
warfare demanded of them a dearer Mt Siawe hiv! LY 
7 ae contrast with the French tniperiveiy, “ittey 
nad completely given way to their het Tomnperinicnt dicey 
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-conquered that which could only be 
= veel dq pgprad dient, coolness and great self-control, 
atthe covaley of the Mamelukes showed great bravery, 
They knew. they were defending their fortuncs, for there 
wasn’t one of them on whom our soldicrs could not have 
found 300 or 400, and even §00, gold Louis, 

In‘this country there was little coined money, not even 
enough to pay our army; on the other hand, there was 
corn, rice, vegetables, and cattle, in abundance, The 
Republic could not possibly find a colony better suited to 
them, or one whose soil would have been more fruitful, 
The climate is very healthy, because the nights are cool, 

In spite of a fortnight’s marching, hardships of every 
kind, the complete lack of wine, and of everything that 
can contribute to a man’s refreshment, we had no sick, 
The soldiers found a satisfactory substitute in a kind of + 
water-melon which was found everywhere in great 

on. ; 

Pn he 5th of August I ordered General Reynier's 
division to march to El-Kanga, to the support of Cavalry. 
General Leclerc, who had been engaged in desultory 
fighting with a swarm of Arabs and peasants of the district, 
acting at the instigation of Ibrahim Bey. Leclerc killed 
about fifty peasants and a few Arabs, and occupied the 
village of. I-Kanga. At the same time I ordered the 
division commanded’ by General Lannes, and that of 
‘General Dugua, to depart. 


IN PURSUIT OF THE ENEMY 

- In long daily marches we advanced towards Syria and 
kept driving Ibrahim Bey’s armyin front of us, 
~ Before we reached Belbes we frecd a portion of the 
Mecca caravan which had been attacked by the Arabs | 
and already carried off two leagues into the desert,. I 
ordered: these pilgrims to be conducted to Cairo under a 
safe escort. Near Koraim we came-upon. another part of 
the caravan, all: merchants, who had first been ca tured 
by Ibrahim Bey, then liberated, and finally robbed y the 
Arabs, I-also catised this remnant to be assembled and 
conducted in like manner to Cairo, 

The Arabs must have taken an. enormous quantity of 
booty... A ‘single. merchant assured me that he -had lost 


ae 
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shawls and other Indian wares lo the value ol 300,00 
thalers. In accordance with the custom of the country 
this merchant hadi all his wives with him, 1 ave them 
food and drink, and procured for them the camels necessary 
for their journey to Cairo, Many of the women were : cry 
well formed, but their faces were, as usual, veiled, i 
custom which our soldiers found rather difficult to get 


_ usec to. 


> 


We reached Salihijeh, the last Egyptian town, where 
there is good water. ‘There the desert separating Syria 
from Egypt begins. . : : ; 
Toren Bey had left Salthijeh with his army, his 
treasures, and his women, I pursued him with the few 
cavalry that I possessed, ancl we saw his numerous hageiyes 
train pass by in front of us. : 

A horde of Arabs consisting of 150 men, which was in 
the neighbourhood, proposed that we should unite and 
attack them, in order to share the booty. The night was 
coming on, the horses were dead tired, the infantry sul 
for behind us. General Leclere attacked the rearguard, 
and, as a result, we took about filly camels loaded with 
tents and other objects. The Mamelukes withstood the 
attack with the greatest bravery. ‘They are extraordinarily 
brave, and would make an excellent light cavalry-corps. 
They were very pasa dressed, very carefully armed, nad 
were riding the best horses. Every officer, every soldier, 
had taken part in some particular fight, 

Tbrahim Bey withdrew into the Syrian Desert. He had 
been woundect in the fight, 


WE LOSE OUR FLEE 

I left behind in Salihijeh General Reynier's division 
and a‘few general officers, who were tu erent a fortress 
there, and marched back towards Cuivre on the rath of 
August. I had hardly got two leagues disput’ from 
Salihijeh, when one of General Kleher's adjutants brought 
me news of the battle which our naval squadron hae 
fought at Aboukir on the rst of Auguat. On the Gth at! 
July Thad started from Alexandria, ‘I hid written te the 
admiral that, he should run into the harbour within 
twenty-four hours, and that, in ease it would he impewible 
for his fleet to do this, he should put on shore, with all 
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possible speed, all the artillery and all the stores intended 
for the land army, and then sail to Corfu. ; 

As the admiral had anchored on rocks outside the 
harbour of Alexandria, and as many of the ‘ships had 
already lost their anchors, he did not consider it possible 
to carry. out the disembarkation in this position, and laid 
to off Aboukir, where there was good anchorage, I sent 
engineer and artillery officers there who agreed with the 
admiral that the land vould offer them no kind of pro- 
tection. Therefore, if during the two or three days that 

- -he was obliged to remain in Aboukir, in order to Jancl the 
artillery or to inspect the fairway to Alexandria, the - 
English were to appear, nothing would remajn for him to 
do but to cut his cables. It would, therefore, have been 
urgently necessary to remain as short a time as possible in 
Aboukir. So J left Alexandria in the firm belief that the ~ 
squadron would either run into the harbour there, or sail 
for Corfu. Between the 6th and the 24th of July I had 
received no news of any kind cither from Rosetta or 
Alexandria. From all parts of the desert the Arabs kept , 
galloping up and swarming around the camp continually 
at a distance ofa thousand yards. Eventually the rumours 
of our victories and various dispositions of the ‘troops 
made on the 97th of July had the effect of freeing our | 
communications once more.. The admiral wrote me 
several letters from which I saw with astonishment that he 
was still'in Aboukir. I replied to him again that’ he. ° 
should not lose a moment in entering Alexandria, or else 

' sail-to Corfu. ‘ 

_. « lreply the admiral informed me in a letter dated the’ 

- goth July, that several English ships had been reconnoi- 

“tring him,-and that he was confirmed in his resolve to wait 

« ‘for the enemy; who had cast anchor diagonally off Aboukir. 

. This strange. decision filled me with the greatest anxiety. 

But at was already too-late, for the adunieals letter, written 

~ on the goth, only reached me on the goth. I sent him my . 
adjutant, Citizen Julien, with orders not to leave Aboukir | 

_ until he-had seen the fleet under sail. It was impossible. 
for this courier, despatched on the goth,, to arrivé'in time. 
He: was attacked on the way by a troop of Arabs, his boat 

on the Nile held up, and he and his escort killed, . -.’ 
On the 6th the admiral wrote me that the English had 
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ich he ascribe ack of pravisions, 1 
sailed away, which he ascribed to lack prav 
received th letter on the goth by the same courier. 

“On the ggth he informed me that he had jun heard at 


last of the victory at the Pyramids and the taking se 
Cairo, and that a place had been found where they could 
enter the harbour of Alexandria. I recetved this letier ott 
the sth of August, On the rat, in the evening, the 
English had made their attack, As soon ax he perceived 
the squadron Brucys sent me an allicer to make clear te 
me his arrangements and plans; this officer, however, 
perished on the way. ; : ; 

As it appears, the admiral did not wish to sail for Corfu 
before he was assured that it wits impossible to enter the 
harbour of Alexandria, and hefore he knew that the 
army, from which he had received ne news for a long 

*time, did not necd the fleet owing to same poxsible retreat. 

But if he made mistakes in this uulsippy event, he 
atoned for them by his glorious death, 

. Fate tried to prove on this, as on so many other aceasions, 
that, if it granted to us great superiority on fanned, i tad 
given our rivals the mastery of the sea. Great ax the 


defeat was, however, it cannot be meribed to the fickle 


ness of Fortune, Fortune never forsook wi; an the cone 


trary, she was hetter disposed towards ws thin ever belore, 
When I Jay off Alexandria, and beard that the English 
had been there only two or three days hetore, in superior 


“strength, I landed in spite of the terrilde stormy which 
exposed me to the danger of shipwreck, To remember teat 


during the preparations for landing, a fest wailing vbeips iy 
the distance, scudding before the wine, wa signalled ; 
it was the Justice coming fram Malut. “Miereipons 1 
called out: “Fortune, must you forsake me? Give ine 
only five days!” T used to march all night and attack at 


“daybreak with gooo exhausted soldiers without gitns and 


almost without cartridges, and in the vetrse uf five tlays 
Thad conquered Rosetta and Danian, that is te aay 
I had already gained a firm footing in Euypt. Darin 
these five days at least the squadron iust have been sabe 
from the English, however great their numbers wete 
Nevertheless, it remained exposed ta changer during the 
whole of the month of July. During the beat clays ot the 


month it received supplies of rice lor twa wianiths, Bag 


¥ 
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ten consecutive days the English showed themselves in 
these waters in superior numbers. On the goth of July 
the squadron received the news of the complete conquest 
of Egypt and of our entry into Cairo, and it was only 
when Horume saw that her favours were all in vain, that 
she left.our fleet to its fate. 


‘THE RISING “IN CAIRO ON THE IST OCTOBER, 1798 


While Desaix was remaining in Upper Egypt in order 
to. completely annihilate Murad Bey, a rising took place 
in Cairo on the arst of October, which was, however, put 
down, Meetings were being held everywhere in the city, 
and when the officer commanding the garrison, General 
Dupuy, appeared, he found all the streets barricaded. 
In order to clear his way through the crowd he ordered 
his men to.attack, but was killed himself in the fight, 
General Bon then took over the chief command. The 
alarm was given by the firing of cannon, but shooting 
was soon going on in all the streets, and the Pepe 
were beginning to plunder the houses of the rich, By the 
evening calyn was almost restored in the town, with the 
exception of the Great Mosque, which. the insurgents, 
assembled in the neighbouring streets, were using as their 
head-quarters. 

After I had scattered, through General ,Veaux, the 
Arabs and country people, who had hastened up in 
support of the insurgents in the town, General. Dom- 
martin, who had taken up a position with a few guns on 
a piece of rising ground, which dominated the Great 
Mosque, bégan to bombard it on the following day. — 

After a bombardment lasting less than twenty minutes, 
the. barricades were cleared away, the square cleaned up, 

, and. the ‘mosque was in the hands of our troops. \ Calm 

" was now completely restored, The losses. of the insurgents 
weré reckoned at 2000 ‘to 2500 men. Ours amouted to 
547 men. p ney 


' 


I DETERMINE ON THE MAROH TO SYRIA, 1799 
In the new year I resolved to undertake an expedition 
to Syria. In this determiriation I had a threefold object : 
. First, to render: secure the conquest of Egypt by the 
erection of fortress on the far side of the desert ; secondly, 
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to compel the Sublime Parte ta declare ita positios i? 
‘yegard to us, and, sale to prevent the English squadina 
from obtaining support from Syria, 

‘On the 2and of August, 1798, 1 had went an elort Ae 
Djeazar, the Pasha of Acre. Hemet with a bad gestion. 
and I obtained no answers to ue questaens. (Pe tse 
igth of Noverhber T wrote to the Pasha agais , be ba 
the messenger beheaded without ceremany, The Freeh 
men who happened to be ju Acre were agrestedd and 
treated with the greatest cruelty. 
~The Provinces of Egypt were flooded with gramiilequnat 
orders in which Djcazar did not conceal bis hostihe antees- 
tions, and in which he proclaimed his early arvival om the 


scene, 

_ He did more, He ocenpicd the Provinces of falta, 
pike Shee ae 

Ramleh, and Gaza, His advanced teups tok sp a 

position at El-Arish, where there were a few grad wells, 


and where, in the midst of the desert, teu leapire esses the 
frontier on Egyptian territory, there stars a bast 
_ So I had no choice left, [ wits bring thallengysl tex 
fight. I felt I must not hesitate fi attache se! 
en Ane a a February General Rexaiter > 
‘up with his advanced troops, wider the cospinatid af th 
indefatigable General Lagrange, lear Katich, “heh . 
far out te the desert at i distance of sowie eee aay 
march, and where I had ereeted considerable dieqees 
i On the 6th of February, 1799, Getieral Kielce arguvedt 
pit ee ar of Menzaleh, on shicts aid 
ats had been built. He Is 
-marched to Katich. FEES a Pein 
* General Reynicr started fram Batied oj 
at Bh Foy hen ni 
b ary’y PCr LO nies te E 
For several days we marched through at i; 
finding a drop of water, Bur all wit id aa 
come, The enemy was ‘attacked } , ii net he 
of El-Arish taken, and the whale ith ean 
f . 2 fol thie “athy sax 
troops were invested in the EleAtih ‘dla Pen 
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Kleber instructed General Reynicr to make a certain 
movement, At midnight the enemy’s camp was sur. 
rounded, attacked, and taken. In this action one of the 
Beys met his death ; tools and utensils, weapons, baggage, 
everything’ was: captured. The most of the rank and 
file had time to escape, et several of Ibrahim Bey’s 
i inate leaders were made prisoners. 

> abana were dug in front a the El-Arish fort. One 
of our mines was discovered, and ‘our sappers driven 
away. On the 16th of February I caused a byeach- 
battery, and two trench-batteries to be erected. Gunfire 
went on the whole day, on the 17th, At noon on the 18th 
the breach was wide enough for entry, I then called on 
the enemy’s commanding officer to. surrender, which he 
did. - Cone 

We found in El-Arish a large quantity of biscuit anc 
rice, goo horses, 500 Albanians, 500 Moghrebines, 200 
Anatolians, and Karfnanians. ‘The Moghrebines. took — 
service with us. 

We left El-Arish on the 2and of February, Our van 
guard lost their way in the desert, and had to suffer 
extremely from lack of water, (As we were short of pro- 
visions we had to slaughter horses, donkeys, and camels. 
On the 23rd we reached the pillars set up on the frontiers 
of Asia and Africa,. On the 24th we encamped on Asiatic 
ground, and, on the following day, we found ourselves on 
the march to Gaza, Towards ten o’clock in the morning 
we. perceived.3000 to 4000 mounted men riding in our 
direction, 
_. Through a couple of movements carried out with the 
greatest exactness in the presence of the enemy, General 
Murat, commanding the cavalry, succeeded in crossing 
several mountain streams. ~ ; 

General Kleber proceeded to the lef towards Gaza. 
General':Lannes, with his light infantry, supported the 
“movements” of the cavalry, who were arranged in two 
lines, Each line had behind it a reserve squadron, We 
attacked the enemy by the high ground from which may 
be seen Hebron, to which town Samson carried the gates 
of Gaza, The enemy avoided the attack and retreated $ 


a few of his men were killed, among them the Pasha’s 
Kiaya. ° 
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The gend Half-ligade Light Infantry distinguished 
itself very much, It followed the horses at the double, 
although the men hadn't had a regular meal for days, 
and hadn’t tasted a sip of good water. : 

On our entry into Gaza we found 150 hundred weight 
of gunpowder, a great quantity of munitions of war, 
bombs, implements, more than 200,000 rations of biscuit, 
and six guns, a . 

The weather was abominable; much thunder and 
rain, Since our copie from France we hadn't had a 
thunderstorm until then. 

We passed the night of the 28th February at Esdud, the 
old Azotus, On the ist of March, 1799, we slept at 
Ramleh, which the enemy had abandoned so hastily that 
he left behind for us 100,000 rations of biscuit, a great 
“quantity of barley, and 1500 leather bottles which Djezzar 
had intended for use on the mareh through the desert, 


CAPTURE AND PLUNDER OF JAFFA, 7TIL MARGH, 1799 

Kleber’s “division first invested jell and then pro. 
ceeded to the El-Ugeh River in order to cover the siege. 
Bon’s division hemmed in the righthand works of ¢he 
town, and Lannes’ division those on the left. 

On the 6th of March two trench-hatteries, the breach- 
battery, and.one of the mortar-batteries were ready for 
the bombardment. ‘The garrison made an attack, Then 
we saw a crowd of variously cessed men of all colours 
throw themselves on the breach«battery. ‘hey were men 
of Mograka, Albanians, Kurds, Anatolians, Karmaniajs, 
men of Damascus and Aleppo, black men from Takrir. 
They were repulsed with vigour, and retreated more 
rapidly than they hac intended, 

When the morning of the. 9th broke I called on the 
Governor to surrender, Fis only answer was to have my 
‘messenger beheaded. At seven o’clock the firing begar. 
At one o’clock I considered the bretch practicable. 
General Lannes made preparations for storming the town. 
Netherwood, an officer attached to the stalfot the Adjutant- 
‘General, with ten carabiniers, was the first to mount the 
ramparts, next came three grendier companies of the 
13th and Goth Hallbrigade under the commund of 
Adjutant-General Rambeuau. 
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At five o’clock we were masters of the town, which, for 
twenty-four hours, was given over to pillage and to all the 
horrors of war ; never did these horrors appear to me so 
ghastly as on this occasion. ; ; ; 
Four thousand of Djezzar’s troops, including eight 
hundred gunners, were. put to the sword, A number of 
the inhabitants were massacred. * ; 
Viscount Ebrington asked me on the Island of Elba 
whether I had ordered the Turks taken prisoner at Jaffa 
to be butchered. :To this I answered: “ Certainly, I 
had a few thousand shot down. You will call that rather 
strong measures, but I had already granted them a 
capitulation on condition that they were not to fight 
against us again, and return to their homes. Instead of 
doing that they had fortified themselves in _El-Arish, 
which they defended against me, and which I took. by‘ 
storm. I could not take them with me as prisoners, as 
I had no bread. On the other hand, they were such 
rascals that I could not let them go a second time. And 
so [had no choice Jeft but to shoot them.” - ey 
During the next few days several ships arrived fro 
Acre laden with munitions of war'and provisions ;_ they 
were captured in the harbour, Their crews were very 
astonished to find the town in our hands, for it was 
believed that the garrison would hold-us up for six months. 
Abd-Allah,*one of Djezzar’s generals, succeeded in hiding 
himself among the Egyptians, and throwing himself at 
:my feet. I sent to Damascus and Aleppo more than 
500. persons fromthe two. towns, Eonar Go to 500 
Egyptians, ; ; 
had'-spared the lives of the Mamelukes and lesser 
leaders whom I had taken prisoner at El-Arish.’ I also 
pardoned the Sheik-of Cairo, Omar-Makram. I was as 
merciful to thé Egyptians as I was to the people of Jaffa, 
but I acted sternly towards the garrison who were taken 
with arms in their hands. , 
_We found in Jaffa fifty guns, including thirty ficld- 
pieces. of European. pattern, much ammunition, more 
than 400,009 rations of biscuit, 200,000 hundredweight of 
rice, and a quantity of soap. : 
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1 KAU, TO TAKE ACHE 


On the igth of March T arrived in Hvont of Avre, ne 
once ordered an attack on the fortress detenited Ry 
Djezzar Pasha and the English commttore, dichiry donath. 
The great number of artillery, whieh the Eaiglids had 
plects at the disposal of the ‘Turks, conibined with: Ube 


ack of heavy guns on.our side, nude the satudtion erry 
unfavourable for us. For fourteen days we did wet tine a 
single cannon-shot, and had to content ourselves wath 
modestly picking up the enemy's caunon-halls, for which 
I paid one franc cach. Pare ; 
While we were besieging Acre a ‘Turkish army tried ta 

annihilate us, but was thoroughly beaten, feat sear 
Nazareth, and then by Mount ‘Tabor, 
"Once, while we were besieging Acre, at grenale Heres 
by Sidney Smith fell at my feet. ‘Two seldien, whe were 
standing near. me, immediately covered me with tei 
bodies, one from the front, the other fram the side, anit sc 
formed a shelter for me. ‘The grenade exploded and 
smothered-us all three with sand. We sank inte de haste 
which it made, one of the soldiers being wounded. 1 
made them both officers. 

Although we made various attempts ta take the place 
by storm, and, in doing so lost a lange number of men, 
we ‘were not successful in capturing the wretched hele, 
and I resolved to start on my retreat to Egypt. 


» EVENTS IN EGYPT DURING MY AUSENGE 


_ During my invasion of Syria certain events had tiken 
place in Lower Egypt which { should like to add here, 
‘On the grst of January, 1799, & portion of the Province 
of Beni-Suef rose in rebellion.” General Veaus maretieel 
there with a battalion of the aend Half-brigade and 
covered the country for leagues around with tie oY psre 
ote a nai A oupelely reatared eyary> 
ere, Tie himself had only three killed and nyernty 
wounded to report, i ite 
ngs the 4th of February the English cruiser sqmisdren 
: Alexandria, having received reinforcements i nlieart 
ee greed began to bombard the harbaur. ‘Che 
glish threw from fifteen to sixteen hundred bombs, ur 
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iled nobody; they succeeded only in ‘shooting two 
Sd hae to pieces and sinking an old ship. 
On the 6th of a the squadron disappeared, and 
thing more was s¢en ot 1t. ; 
Pee Aeon sailed from Suez on the ist of February, 
and reached Koser on the 6th, where they found many 
vessels laden with the treasures of the Mamelukes, defeated 
by General Desaix in Upper Egypt. At the first cannon- 
shot fire broke out on the Tagitamento, through which. it 
blown up. . : 
Ch cil Darien: commandant of the third battalion 
-of the 32nd Half-brigade, proceeded on the 14th of 
March towards the Province of Sharkich, ‘The village of 
Horbeyt, which had risen in rebellion, was burned down, 
and its inhabitants killed. | = 
. On the 5th of March General Dugua, having been 
informed that a new tribe from Central Africa was advanc- 
ing on the borders of the Province of Gizeh, ordered 
General Lanusse to march against them. He fell upon 
their camp, lay in ambush for them on several occasions, . 
and tock from them a great number -of camels, after | 
having killed several hundred of their men. 

‘The Emir Hadshi, a man of weak, indecisive character, 
on whom I had heaped benefits, could not resist the 
intrigues gqing on around him, and entered himself on 
the list of our enemies. ‘He took the field: with several 
Arab tribes and some Mamelukes. Driven from the field, 
and pursued, he lost in one day all the good things that 
I had given him, besides all his own wealth, and some 
members of his family who were still in Cairo, in addition 

"to losingthe reputation of a man of honour which he had . 
until then possessed, 


* THE RISING OF THE ANGEL EL-MAHDI 
y , Towards the end of April 1799, an event, the first, of 
w its kind that we had ever seen, caused an insurrection in 
"the Province of Bahireh. A man from Central -Africa 
landed in Dern, collected. the Arabs round him, and 
. proclaimed himself as the Angel El-Mahdi,'who is fore- 
told by the prophet in the Koran. ‘Two’ days later it 
chanced that two hundred Moghrebines came that way, 
and they likewise flocked around him. As it 3s written in 
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“he was soon forced to see the impowibility of bringing 
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the Koran that the Angel EleMaheli will descend sess 
Heaven, this deceiver asserted that he had conic lich 
from. Heaven in the midst of the desert. He was nade, 
but was able to distribute quantities of od which be 
managed to keep very skilfully hidden. | Every day ie 
dipped his finger in thilk and moistened bis fips sath e, 
this being the only nourishment that he took, He pes: 
ceeded to Damanhur, overwhelmed there sity sins asf 
the Marine. Legion who had been cavelenly Heft an the 
place, instead of being taken within the fortibex tacih: 
works at El-Ramanich, and murdered them. Bre wageal 
by this deed he inflamed the imagination of his ds iptles 
to'sucha degree that they believed that gunpowder 
would not take fire ifhe threw'a litle dust at our canes 
They were also convinced that our musket bullets ceaabed 
do no harm to the Truc Believers, Numberles pocpie 
bore witness to hundreds of miracles of this kind which foe 
performed daily. 

Brigadier-General Lefébre with four himdredt wees 















. started off to march against the Angel, but ax he saw that 


‘the numbers of the cnemy were intereasiny every trofute 


oh 


such a large number of fanatical penple te reason, He 


"formed his men into a square and kept shoeting all das 
on these frantic people who werd not to bie convinced at 


their error, and’ continued (o throw thicnielyes iit ws 
Di Tt was only in the night, when they eoatsitead tdoeoe 
ied and wounded-~there were more Hut 4 Uuossanl 
killed—that the fanatics perceived that God na tonyes 
works miracles, 
On the 8th of May General Lanuser, whos fad shies 


himself to be extremely energetic, and wher fad fees 


tushing about wherever there were enemies to thot 
arrived and collected 1500 men y aud sour thicre aetiaineed 
haya nothing Dut a heap af ashes, Eset the 
ange ee who had eeu weastnted sesvegad 
far away Pare cer ee at Henan cute 

the de rl, hu Wits still stapeoneetesd 4, 
adherents for a long time, for finittical heath have ng 


‘room for reason, 


_ "These events contribute * hater] ; 
te Beyok ibuted to the hastening of wey pete 
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arance on the scene of the Angel El-Mahdi 
d, and was to take place just at the 
moment when the Turkish fleet was expected to arrive off 
Alexandria to land the remains of the army beaten by me 
before Acre. The fitting out of this flect, news of which 
had been obtained by the Mamelukes of Upper Egypt 
from the caravans, induced them to advance into Lower 
Egypt. But as they had been routed several times by 
Brigadier-General Détrés, an extremely brave officer, they 
retreated to Sharkiech. General Davout was ordered to 
march thither by General Dugua. On the 8th of May he 
attacked Elfi. Bey and the Bili, and after three of the most 
prominent of the leaders under Elfi Bey had been killed 
by a couple of cahnon-balls, Elfi himself fled terrified into 
the wilderness. : ; ; 

An English ship-of-the-line and a frigate appeared 
before Suez about the 4th of May. There resulted a 
cannonade, which the English, however, ceased as soon 
as they noticed that Suez was armed with numerous guns, 
and was able to offer resistance to them: the two vessels 
had disappeared without leaving a trace. 

After General Lanusse had finished clearing the Province 
of Bahireh of the enemy, he happened, on the 5th of June, 
in the village of Kafr-Furnig, to meet with a party of 
Moghrebines and native inhabitants who had escaped into 
Bahireh. He killed some hundred and fifty of them and 
burned down the village. 


go 
The appe 
had been pre-arrange' 


' THE RETURN MARCH FROM SYRIA TO EGYPT 


On the grd of June I arrived at El-Arish on-my return 
journey from. Syria. The heat of the desert sand raised 
_ the thermometer to 44° centigrade, while the temperature 
_ »Of the air rose to 34°. In order to reach the well, which 
contained rather warm, salty, and sulphurous water, we 
thadto march eleven hours daily, yet our troops drank 
this water more greedily than a bottle of good champagne 
in.a restaurant. ; ; 

On the Island of Elba I was asked whether it.was true 
that I had poisoned my sick. men. on-the retreat from 
Syria. To this I answered: “ There is a certain amount 
of truth in it. Some men of my army were suffering 
from the plague. They had scarcely twenty-four hours to 
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i to break camp, and [asked Doctor 
could be got away. He saicl thar it 
was useless, for the would not live, and besides, they 
might spread the infection. I therefore told the doctor to 
ive them opium so that they should nat be exposed to the 
crueltics of the Turks who were following us. He replied 
to this that he was a man of honour, that his business was 
to cure,'not to kill; and the lag da men were left to 
their fate, Perhaps he was right, although I had only 
advised him to do what 1 would have wished my hest 
friend to do to me in a similar ease.” 
My entry into Cairo took place on the rgth of June, 
The streets were filled with an enormous crowd of people. 
- All the Muitis, who were ricing mules because the Prophet 
liked riding these animals, the whole corps of Janissaries, 
the Odiaks, the Agas of the day aud night police, the 
descendants of Abu-Bekr, of Fatma, and-of the sons of 
' several of the Saints revered-hy the ‘True Relievers, had 
prepared to give me a reception, and surrounded me. 
The head-men of the merchants went in procession in 
front of me, as well-as the Coptic Patriarch. "The rere 
guard was formed by the Greek auxiliary troops, 
~The Sheiks El-Bekry, El-Shergauy, Bl-Sadat, 11-Mahdi, 
El-Sauy, behaved as well as T could possibly hive wished, 
They. preached on out behalf in the mosques every diy, 
and their firmans (decrees) made a yreat impression in dic 
Provinces, ‘They are, for the greater part, dexcencbiants at! 
the fitst Caliph, and enjoy in a very special manner the 
esteem of the populace, 


live, 1 was compelled 
. Desgencttes: how they 


LAND BATTLE OF ANOUKRIR, 257 JULY, 1799 

Asalready mentioned, the season of the year faveurable 
to the possibility ofa landing had determined ine tea leave 
Syria and return to Egypt. — 

The landing took phteo, in fhet, on the ith af July, U7 Ute 
One hundred sailing-ships, incliding some maneolwwar 
vessels, appeared off Alexandria. and snchored near 
Aboukir, On the 15th of July dhe enemy divenabsked, 
took by storm with extraordinary bravery eth the 
redoubis and the Aboukir fort, Jianded his artillery, 
and, strengthened by the co-nperation af filly sailings 
ships, with his right flank supported hy the sei, aad his 
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left by Lake. Madlich, succeeded in occupying a strong 
position. P 

I started from my camp at the Pyramids on the r5th of 
quly, 1799, and entered é]-Ramanich on the 19th. “Ubon, 

marched on Birket-Geitas, which became the centre of 
my operations, and from there I rode on the agth at six 
o’clock in the morning to mect the enemy, 

General Murat commanded the van. He ordered 
General Destaing to attack the enemy’s right. Lientenant- 
General Lannes advanced against the left wing, and 
General Lanusse supported the vanguard, A fine plain of 
eight hundred yards width separated the two wings of the 
enemy. Our cavalry charged into the opening and 
galloped with the utmost speed into his right and left 
wings. Our enemies now threw themselves into the water 
in order to swim to the ships which were out at sea three- 

uarters of a league from the coast, Say were all 
drowned: Tt. was the most frightful scene that [ have ever 
beheld, 

We now attacked the second line which was occupyin 
a very strong position. Standing out in front lay a fortified 
village, in the centre stood a redoubt, connected to the 
sea-coast by a line of earthworks, and flanked by more 
than thirty gunboats. General Murat seized the village, 
while General Lannes attacked the left wing, which was 
protected by the sea. General Fugiére, in close columns, 
attacked the enemy’s right, Attack and defence con- 
tinued to get: more and more animated. Here also the 
cavalry decided the victory: they attacked the cnemy, 
charging suddenly into the rear of his right wing, and 
causing frightful slaughter in the ranks. Next the redoubts 
were taken, and our enemies were forced to throw them- 
selves into the water where they were pursued by our 
horsemen, All were drowned. 

_ Now we invested the fort where the reserves, strengthened 
by numerous fugitives, were posted, As I did not wish to 
expose my men needlessly to danger, { had six mortars 
brought up and placed so as to bombard the fort, ‘The 
shore was covered with the corpses of the enemy. Six 
thousand had been counted in a short time, of whom 
three thousand were buried at once. 

Two hundred flags, numerous baggage, tents, forty 
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ficld-picces, Hussein Mustapha, Pasha of Anatolia, and 
Commanderin-Chief of the whole expedition, and all his 
officers were captured. Such were the traits of the 
victory. We, on the ather hand, hac only one hundred 
killed, and five hundred woundecl. 

On the following day, the 2bth, T denauded the 
surrender of the fort at Aboukn ‘The Vaylits som ate lis 
officers declared themselves rendy te de se, bin the 
soldiers were of a dillerent opinion, [therefore ordered 
the bombardment to begin on the a7ti, Although the 
Turks were short of provisions and water, and the fart 
was merely a heap of ruins, the hesieged tronps would net 
surrender. At last, on the and of August, our ences 
resolved, not to ask for terms of capitulation, but te lay 
down their arms and to throw thenielves on the mercy of 
the victor, The Pashi’s son and two thousand men were 
made prisoners; in the fort were found three hundred 
wounded men, and eighteen hundred corpses. During 
the first two days of their captivity more than four hundred 
Turks died as a result of having drank too mueh and 
eaten too quickly. 


X RESOLVE TO DEPART KOR #RANGE 
Having, since my departure fram) France, received 
letters on one occasion only from the Direcyory, munely, 
on the anth of March, 1799, before Acre, and thexe letters 
having led me to the expectation af an approaching war 
on the Continent, T felt that LT omiuat not remain any 
longer absent from France, 
But although, through my Syrian campaign, I had 
‘destroyed the armies that threatened to lead Egypt from 
the desert, J was still obliged to await the reanlt of the 
naval expedition which was being prepared with great 
zeal in the Levant (on the Island of Rhodes), ‘Che result 
was the landing near Alexandria, As soon as the news 
reached me that the ‘Curks had landed I marched against 
the enemy and annihilwted him near Aboukir Cave 
was now protected against any further invasion and 
belonged completely to us, 
After’ several diplomatic transactions I procured the 
English zea ae tl up to the Gth of June, 6799, through 
which I learned the defeats of Jourdain in Germany and 
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those of Scherer in Italy. That very hour I sailed away 
with the frigates La Aduiron and La Garrére, although they 
were bad sailors, I felt I must not think of danger, My 
place was where my presence was most needed, Animated 
by such feclings, if I had had no frigates, I would have 
muffled myself up in my cloak and travelled on a bark, 

I left Egypt to the excellent administration of General 
Kleber, It was already all under water, and the Nile 
looked finer than it had done for fifty years, 

On the voyage I met various cruisers, and it is only 
owing to the skilful measures taken by Rear-Admiral 
Gantaume that I landed without accident in Fréjus. 


CHAPTER V 
FORMING THE STATESMAN, 1799-1805 


I MAKE AN ENEMY OF MADAME DE STAHL 


ITER my return from Egypt Madame de Stadl 
did everything she could think of to induce me 
to pay her a visit. She wrote me letter after 
letter, I read them, as the Abbé de Pradt said," with the 
thumb,” that is to say, cursively. One day she came into 
my room without having announced herself At that 
time T was living in my little house in the Rue Chantereine. 
T was in my dressing-gown at the timc? So I excused 
myself for having to receive her in this way, “ What 1” 
suid she, “ Genius has no sex.” I have been told that this 
lady usec to push her friends into the water for the pleasure 
of pulling them out again, At any cost she had to take'a 
part in everything, Onee, during a ball at Talleyrand’s, 
she Game.up to me unceremoniously and sat down beside 
me on a sofa, She at once began the conversation. 
Among other things she asked me: “Tor which woman 
ofancient or modern times have you the highest esteem ? ” 
“The most amiable? LT answered, ‘But which one 
would you place on the highest pinnacle?” she asked, 
and could scarcely conceal her impatience that I did not 
ive an answer in accordance with her secret wish. 
‘Why, Madame,” said I, “the one who has had the 
most children,” and at that I stood up. Everyone began 
to laugh, whereupon she became confused. ‘That was the 
oxiginal reason for the opposition which she showed to 
my rule, 

Such incidents cause one more annoyance than one 
thinks, I certainly acted wrongly, for I did not sufficiently 
weigh the effect ofa pointed word or a joke, For the rest, 
it- was on the recommendation of Madame de Stal, to 
whom T wish to do full justice as a woman of very superior 
intellect, that I appointed Benjamin Constant a member 


Os 
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of the ‘Tribunate. I have had reason to regret it, how. 
ever, for he soon began to pene me tooth and nail, and 


was backed up by the whole influence of Madame de 
Staél’s Drawing-room. With this particular abject she 
ave a grand partly at which she proclaimed Benjamin 
onstant as a new Mirabcau. I tried to negotiate with 
them, but without result. Constant promised to alter, 
but he soon began to renew his opposition to me, ‘There. 
fore I banished both Madame de Stat] and himself. 





MY ATTITUDE ON THE ISTH DRUMAIRE, OTH NOVEMBER, 1799 

Never was a resolution so casily carried through, so 
fervently was it desired, as that of the 18th Brumaire, 

My whole part in the execution of the ad @élat con 
sisted in assembling at an appointed hour the crowd of 
- my visitors and marching oh at their head to seize the 
executive power of the State. [rom my cooriey I led 
them to this conquest without having informed them 
beforehand of my object. In their company I was inspired 
" by the general enthusiasm, and J repaired to the tribunal 

of the Council of, Veterans to thank them for the 
Dictatorship which they were handing over to me, 

There has been much excited discussion—-and there 
will be for a long time more discussion-—as to whether we 
did not infringe the laws, and whether we were not 
criminals, ‘That is all mere visionary talk, which at best 
ds only fit for books, or oratorical platforms, but which 
» must yield to inevitable necessity, One might just as 
: well make a seaman responsible for the damage sillen he 

cuts. down the masts of his ship to keep it from sinking, 
The fact is that our country would have been lost without 
us,-and that we saved it. Therefore the originators of 


‘this, great coup. d'état, instead of justifying themselves, 


must proudly answer like that Roman of oll: ‘ We give 
-, thé public assurance that we have saved our country ; 
come, let us offer sacrifices to the gods for it 1” 


T.LOSE AND WIN THE RATTLE OF MARENGO, JUNE 1800 
_ | When Melas evacuated Turin he left a garrison behind 
~ in the citadel, . Tureau seized the town and invested the 
» fortress, but: he had to maintain his connection with 
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Chabran who was besieging Fort Bardo, His forces 
were so weak that he was only able to invest the citadel of 
Turin. Then Chabran succeeded in taking Fort Bardo, 
in occupying Aosta and Chivasso, and in pushing for- 
ward as far as the left bank of the Po. The divisions of 
Monnier, Boudet, Watrin, and Victor, were stationed 
near Marengo. Loison was besieging Piszighetone, 
occupying Cremona, and watching Mantua, oncey 
came up over the St, Bernhard with the divisions of 
Lorge and Lapoype, cach of these divisions being 4000 men 
strong. 

During the battle of Marengo, Lapoype had occupied 
Pavia, and had advanced as far as the Po in order to be in 
& position to turn towards the Ticino in case Melas tried 
to pass over to the left bank of the Po with the object of 
cutting his way through to Milan. Chabran and Lapoype 
would then have formed a body of 12,000 to 15,000 men, 
who had pushed forward, under Moncey, as far as the 
left bank of the Ticino and would have given the army 
time to cross the Po again and withdraw behind the 
Ticino to prevent the army of Melas from crossing. 

I had at Marengo : Watrin with 5000 men, Monnier 
with 5000, Boudet with Gooo, Victor with Gooo, the Con- 
sular Guard with 1000, and the cavalry with gooo, which 
together made about 30,000 men, I had sent Tureau 
with g000 men to ‘Turin, and Chabran and Lapoype, 
with §so00 men, to the left bank of the Po, Lorge with 
5000 men was on the way, and Loison with Gooo men was 
n Pizzighetone ; that was altogether about 20,000 men. 
TY hac waited about a fortnight I would have had a 
united force of 50,000 men, but I was obliged to besiege 
the citadel of Turin, that of Milan (g000 men), and those 
of Cremona and Ancona (1500 men), Moreover, I had 
to keep under observation Pizzighetone and Piacenza, 
where there were 1200 men, besides Mantua, and the 
body of troops that came from Frioul, and was gettin 
stronger every day. Tinally I had to keep the left bank o 
the. Po occupied for it was not merely a question of 
besieging Mclas but of taking him prisoner, And if that 
body of troops had not been there, Metas might have had 
to cross the Po at Valenca, turn ag rapidly as possible 
towards the Ticino, crosy it and reach Cassano, and from 
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there should have tried to force his line of retreat befor 
my army could get back into the Milanese, 

The French Army was not in its natural position, for ix 

its rear lay Mantua and Austria. There was no. posible 
line of retreat for the army except along the left bank o 
the Po, and, therefore, it was not advisable to leave this 
connecting line without defence. As a general rule, o2 
the day of battle all scattered detachments should be 
called back. It was not possible to do so in this case 
without losing all the advantages of the campaign, Ifwe 
had been beaten, we could not have been reproached for . 
this mistake, which would have been attributed—and. 
rightly so—to the loss of the battle. The advantage of 
the position taken up by these troops would have made 
itselt noticeable, for the army would have owed its salva~ 
tion to it, besides the possibility of waiting for reinforce- 
ments from Switzerland and France. Melas, on the other 
hand, could only hope to fall back on Mantua and take 
up a naturally defensive position. . ~ 

Besides all this, the attack on Fort Bardo had dis-  . 
couraged the troops.. Even Berthier lost his head... For-_.7 
tunately I came up and succeeded in getting the troops 
through the defile. If I had not succeeded in getting the 
artillery through, I should have been in a very dangerous 
osition; but it was possible to let the infantry march past. 
Paste, I could then. have fallen back on Turin, which 
had behind it an abundance of guns and the town of 
Grenoble. In Stradella I would have lost almost. every~ 
thing. Ott attacked Lannes and fortified himself in 
Pavia. I drove him out of it. People believed that I was 
waiting for Melas in Stradella. I remained there for two 

-days, but as he did not appear, I was afraid that he. was 
tarning against Suchet. I therefore advanced and moved 
Desaix to Rivolto. , 

After the battle of Montebello on the oth in which 
Lannes routed:a portion of the Austrian Army, our army 
mioved. in order to cross the Scrivia. The vanguard, . 
under the command of General Gardanne had thoroughly 
beaten, the enemy on the 13th June while he was defend. 
ing the approaches to the Bormida and the three bridges 
which he had near Alessandria, taking from him. two 
cannon and one hundred prisoners, 
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General Chabran’s division arrived at the same time 
along the Po opposite to Valenca, to prevent the enemy 
from passing over the river. In this way Melas found 
himself hemmed in between the Bormida and the Po. 
The only way of retreat to Genoa which remained to him 
after the battle of Montcbello was thus cut off. The 
enemy seemed to have no plan, and showed indecision in 
his movements. 

At daybreak on June r4th the adversary with strong 
' forces proceccled to cross the Bormida by means of three 
bridges, in order to clear an outlet for his army, and. thus 
commenced with the utmost vigour the famous battle of 
ee which decicled the fate of Italy and the Austrian 

rmy. 

Four times during the batile we found ourselves retreat- 
ing and four times attacking. More than sixty guns 
were lost and taken again by each: side at various points 
and at different times, There were over twelve cavalry 
attacks with varying results, 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon. On the mag~ 
nificent: plain of San Giuliano 10,000 infantry were 
marching on our right wing. They were supported by a 
line of cavalry and a strong force of artillery. I placed in 
opposition to them the Grenadiers of the Guard who 
stood like a bulwark of granite in the midst of the cnor- 
moug plain, Nothing could move them, Infantry, 
cavalry, artillery : everything possible was put into ‘the 
fight against them. But it was all in vain, There one 
could really see what a handful of brave men can do, 

In consequence of this stubborn resistance the euemy’s 
left wing was held in its place, and our right remained 

‘firm till the arrival of General Monnicr, who seized the 
village castle of Geriolo. Thereupon the enemy’s cavalry 
made a furious onslaught on our left wing, which was 
already badly shaken, and this attack hastencel its retreat, 

The enemy now advanced along the whole line and 
kept upa fire of case-shot from over a hundred cannon,’ 
The roads were covered with fugitives, wounded men, 
and wreckage of every description, and the battle seemed 
lost. The enemy was allowed to approach within 
musket-shot as far as the village of San Giuliano, where 
Desaix’s division, with cight light guns stood in battle 
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order. All the fugitives assembled behind it, . Already 
the enemy was making mistakes which enalsJed one tO 
foretell his catastrophe. He was spreading his wings tC? 
far out. ; ; . 

My presence restored to life the morale oF the trooP®: 
“ Boys,’? I said'to them, “ remember that itis amy cust@%™ 
to sleep on the battle-field.” . 

With shouts of “Long live the Republic 1°? «Long 
live the First Consul!” Desaix attacked at the double: 
In a moment the enemy was overthrown. General 
Kellerman, who, with his brigade of heavy cavalry, hac 
beén protecting the retreat of our left wing, led a char@e 

go furious and so well timed, that 6000 Greramdiers wit 
General Zach, the adversary’s chief of the General Sta ST, 
were made prisoners, and many enemy generals were 
killed. we 

The whole army followed this movement. “he enenvy Ss 
right was cut off, and confusion and terror spread through 
his ranks. ; ; 

The Austrian cavalry had ridden towards the centre to 
rotect the retreat. Brigadier-General Bessi@xes, at the 
ead. of the Grenadiers of the Guard, now led an attack 

with equal force and skill, and broke through the line of 
the enemy’s cavalry, which brought about the retreat Of 
the whole hostile army. . 

We had captured fifteen flags and forty guzas and hacl 
taken.6o00 to. 8000 prisoners. More than Gooo of the 
enemy. were left on the battle-field.. Our losses were also 
considerable, for they amounted to 600 killed; 1500 
wounded, and goo prisoners. tte 

_ » General Berthier’s uniform was riddled with bullets, 
* and several of his adjutants had their horses: shot uncler 
them. But one great loss to the army, and no less aloss to 
the Republic, took away all rejoicing from our hearts. 
General Desaix was struck by a bullet at the beginning of 
the attack by his division, and died immédiately. He hac 
only time to say to young Lebrun who was near hirm : 
_ “Make haste and tell the First Consul that I die with the 
" -regret of not having done enough to live for posterity.” 
Desaix had reached the head-quarters only three days 
before. He was eager for the fray, and had said'to His 
adjutant two or three‘times the day before: ‘* It isa long 
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time now since I fought in Europe; ‘the bullets don’t 
know me any longer, something will surcly happen to, 
me? When, in the midst of the hottest fire, the death of 
Desaix was reported to me, the only words that escaped 
from my lips were: “ Why is it not given to me ta 
weep P? ; ; ; 
Tt is an open question whether Melas acted wisely in 
agreeing to terms of capitulation, or whether he would 
have done better by retreating to Genoa, where he could 
easily have taken ain. He gave up the strongholds, but 
he kept his troops, and it is troops that are required in 
war! Perhaps he did well, but I think that I should have 
acted differently had I been in hisplace. Besides, brilliant 
as this victory -was, it did not bring about peace, and 
Austria saved her army. ‘ 


MASSENA COULD HAVE HELD OUT) LONGER IN GENOA WHILE 
I WAS DEFEATING THE AUSTRIAN ARMY IN THE FIELD 


Massena could quite casily. have held out ten days 
longer in beleaguered Genoa. He had only 16,000 men 
to feed ; and the inhabitants of Genoa numbered about 
160,000, A tenth part of the provisions requisite for the 
population would have sufficed to {eed the Hrench Arty, 
and Massena could ae have obtained that amount 
daily. T even grant that the handing over ofa tenth part 
of the provisions might have noticeably thjured the 
general health of the Genoese population, and perhaps 
nave caused the death of a few hundred Genoese, But 
what would that have mattered if thereby Genoa was 
held ten days longer? Massena knew of my arrival, and 
that a great battle was being fought onthe plain of 
Alessandria which would decide the fute of Italy, Of 
course, he understood the cnormous importance of 
Genoa, by which a numerous Austrian army-corps was 
tied up. He should not have hesitated to fight sanguinary 
battles in order to nee me to victory, How is one to 
explain ‘his action in shrinking from the stern measures 
which would have procured food Lor his soldicrs for a few 
days longer? I, for my part, clo not take this rosy view of 
war, and, in my eyes, the holding of Genoa for one day 
longer was worth more than the whole population of the 
town. 
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ATTEMPTS ON MY LITE: EXPLOSION OF UTI INFERNAT, 
MACHINE 


After the unsuccessful attempt of Louis in June t8oo 
the Bourbons had Jost hope, and resolved to rid them. 
selves of me by murder. I believe that the number of 
murderous attempts on my life undertaken by Ghouans 
and Royalists amounts to six. All were discovered before 
their execution, with the exception of the horrible eine 
by means of an infernal machine, which the murderera 
tried to carry out in the evening of the 4th Nivdse 
(24th December), 1800, | 

An oratorio was being sung in the Opera House, and 
the artistes wished me to hear it. But as T had spent the 
reater part of the day in the Council of State, T was very 
atigued and had fallen asleep after dinner (about seven 
o’clock) on a sofa in my wife’s drawing-room, When I 
woke up she begged me to take a little recreation, but I 
had little inclination to accede to her wishes. As, how- 
ever, Generals Bessitres and Lannes had come at the 
same moment, I yielded to her wishes, and got into the 
carriage with the two officers. The carriage was sur 
rounded by the usual escort—~about a dozen mounted 
» Grenadiers, Two of them were riding near the outricer 

about twenty yards in front of the carriage, After we litt 
passed the'railings of the Place du Carrousel, and intended 
getting into the Rue Richelieu, we had to drive through 
the Rue de ?Echelle and the Ruce Saint-Nicaise, At the 
end of the Rue Saint-Nicaise a small two-wheeled cart 
was standing, on which lay a barrel, which looked dxactly 
like the barrels which are used in Paris for watering the 
‘streets, a 
That was the infernal machine. Some Ghouans had 
come to Paris to place it there. Among the number 
were to be found, as I have been assured, Limoélan, 
- Saint-Réjant, Coster, Saint-Hilaire, and Joyaut. Limodlan 
had taken a few steps towards my carriage, in order to 
assure himself that it was really that of the First Consul. 

He received a kick from one of the Grenadiers riding in 
_ front, which knocked him down, But he picked himgell' 

Up again. quickly, ran with all speed to the little cart, and 
set fire.to the infernal machine, But the carriage of the 
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First Consul had already turned the corner, At the first 
moment, when I heard the explosion, and saw the 
roofs of the houses falling in, it seemed to me as if my 
carriage was being raised up as though by the waves of 
the sea, : 

At the same moment the windows of the carriage were 
broken into a thousand pieces, The coachman, who was 
drunk, fortunately took the report of the explosion for a 
salvo of guns fired in my honour, and whipped up his 
horses as hard as he could. One man only of the escort, 
who had not already ridden round the corner, was 
wounded, and thrown to the ground. My wife and my 
sister Caroline, who was pregnant at the time, were 
following at a-distance of about a hundred paces, So the 
infernal machine exploded between the two carriages. 
General Rapp, who was in the second carriage, at once 
jumped out and tried to calm the ladies. They thought 
that T was dead until the Grenadiers of the Guard assured 
them to the contrary, 

As soon as our carriage reached the Thédtre de la 
République, being very anxious about my wife, I sent the 
escort towards her, Then I entered the Opera House, 
And although all the opera-glasses in the theatre were 
turned on me, nobody, it is asserted, saw any kind of 
change on my countenance. The audience became 
uneasy, however, a few moments later, on the arrival of 
the ladies, Consternation was plainly expressed on their 
pale faces. Their long continued weeping made people 
gs that some unfortunate event had taken place. 

Phe explosion of the infernal machine destroyed five or 
six houses, caused the death of about twelve persons, and 
wounded thirty, The trial of the criminals, whom the 
people succeeded in catching, took place publicly in the 
accustomed way, before the Criminal Court. Saint 
Réjant and Carbon were cxecuted on the Place de la 
Greve, Limotlan succeeded in escaping and reaching 
America, Georges Cadoudal, who was in Brittany at the 
time, and the Conte d’Artois in London were recognised 
as the odious instigators of this crime. The anger in 
Paris caused by this crime was very great indeed, 
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THE GREATEST MISTAKE THAT I MADE DURING "Trgp gonsur. ATE 


The expedition to San Domingo was one of the greatest 
acts of folly that I have committed. If I had succeeded, 
it would only have served to enrich the Noailles and the 
Rochefoucaulds, I believe that Josephine, eing a creole, 
had also a certain influence in the matter of this und er- 
taking ; not directly, of course, but. a wife who is living 17 
close companionship‘ with her husband always exerciS€S 
an influence on him. From the administrative point ol 
view it is the greatest mistake that I have made, T ought 
to have treated with the black chieftains as with the 
authorities of a province; I ought to have appointed 
negroes as officers in their regiments, and made Toussaixat- 

’ Louverture viceroy. Instead of sending troops I ought to 
have left everything to the black men, Or, at most, have 
sent a few white officials, for instance, a treasurer, arid 
required that the white men should marry negro women. 
In this way the negroes would not have seen any armed 
white men around them, and would have acquire 
confidence in my policy. The colony. would have am- 
nounced the freedom of the slaves. Certainly I should 
have lost the Island of Martinique, for the black men 
would have been free. It is true that by the Liberation of 
the negroes I should have lost in territorial strength, but 
it would have been done in a legitimate amanner For 
I intended giving them land. : 

Colonel Vincent of the Engincers was the only one with 
whom I consulted concerning the proposed éxpeditioza, , 
and he tried to dissuade me from the enterprise, advisingr 
me that it would be better to treat with the megroes thar 
to destroy them. Everything that he prophesied’ came 
true, . : 


THE BREAK WITH ENGLAND IN MAY 1803 


The English were determined to compel u's to take the 
daring decision—which we took only after much hesitation 
—of declaring war. They were only able to take a few 
ships, a few colonies, from us, but I wanted to-spreacl 
terror in London, and said beforehand that they would 
shed tears of blood over this war. The King’s Ministers 
had caused him to tell lies to the Continent of Europe. 
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No preparations for war were taking place in France, and 
no treaties of any kind with other Powers were being 
negotiated. Not a single note had been delivered to me. 
Lord Whitworth was forced to admit this. And yet the 
English Government tried to arouse passions with the 
help of such base pretexts! Vor six months I had been 
suffering from the impudence of England. The English 
took this for weakness on our.part, and became more 
pressing in their demands, It went so far that the 
_Ambassador dared to say to me; “ Do this, or I shall 
leave in a week.’ Is a great nation to be addressed 
in this manner? I answered him: “Put it down in 
-writing, and your observations shall be brought before 
the Government.” No,” said he, “ EF have instructions to 
deliver the message by word of mouth.” Was that not an 
unheard-of way of negotiating? They were mistaken 
when they thought that they could prcibs laws for a 
nation of forty million people! They believed I was 
afraid of war, as I might lose my authority, Ifthe necessity 
arose I could have had two million men. ‘The result of 
the first war was that France became greater by the 
addition of Belgium and Piedmont; the result of the 
second war was to be the consolidation of our federative 
system. 


ENGLAND APPROVES OF ATTEMPTS ON MY LIFE—-ORGANI- 
ZATION OF A POWERFUL GONSPIRACY, THE DUKE 
DENGHIEN ALSO TAKES PART IN IT—-ARREST OF MOREAU, 
PIGHEGRU, AND CADOUDAL-~-WHAT 'TINSE TRREE IN- 
TENDED DOING—~SUIGIDE OF CADOUDAL, AND SHOOTING 
OF THE DUKE D’ENGHIEN 
The Treaty of Amiens lasted eighteen months, In 

May 1803 the King of England, in his speech from the 

throne, announced the beginning of a new war, and from 

the commencement of this sanguinary conflict the French 

Government expressed its intention of carrying hostilities 

into the heart of old. Iingland. In the years 1803 and 

1804, numerous camps. were established on the -coast at 

Boulogne, Dunkirk, and Ostend, and powerful fleets 

were equipped in Brest, Rochefort, and ‘Toulon. » All the 

dockyards along the sea-coast, and all the wharves on the 
rivers were being covered with flat-bottomed boats, 
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nboats, and transport ships of all kinds, and millions of 
fangs were civaged in constructing stnall harbours along 
the English Channel for. the accommodation of the 
numerous flotilla intended for the invasion, 

In England the whole population rushed - arms. 
Pitt himself gave up the peaceful occupations OF a Chan- 
cellor, put on uniform, girded himself with 2 sword. aad 
thought of nothing but instruments of war, HDattalions, 
and batteries. The revered English Monarch left his 
palace and spent a great part of his time in the midst of 
his,troops. Camps, as numerous as those of the French, 
were established in the counties of Kent and Sussex, at 
Dover and Deal. . : - 

The rival armies watched each other silently, separated 
only by the Channel, which was covered by the English 


ships. . . : 2 
Phe English Ministry did everything possible to draw 
" the attention of the continental Powers to my plans. But 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Spain, were al] either allied 
to, or friendly to, France whom almost all Europe obeyed. 
The English efforts to fan to a flame the civil war in 
La Vendée, which until then had_served English interests 
‘so very well, also failed. The inhabitants of the west of 
France had completely changed their minds. Through - 
the concordat concluded with the Pope I had won over 
the priests to my side, and’ the poorer classes were also 
grateful to me, owing to the numerous works of public 
utility in which I gave them employment. Finally, 
* eonsiderable sums of money had been granted to. the , 
people of La Vendée for the rebuilding of the houses 
destroyed or burnt by order of the Committee of Public 
‘Welfare. ; . 
- And so, as.long as I ruled, there was nothing to be 
hoped for, either. from the continental Powers, or from 
the Royalists of La Vendée. Circumstances were always 
of such a nature that the English. Ministry considered it 
necessary to create a diversion. 2, agen gt 
_ The English Government were very often misled by the 
illusions of the Royalists, and on various. occasions were 
induced to engage in very unfortunate enterprises. . Besides 
this, the English Government had a great opinion of the 
power and the help to: be obtained from the Jacobin 
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party. They let themselves be convinced that a large 
number of these Jacobins, dissatisfied with Bonaparte, 
were disposed to unite their efforts with those of the 
Royalists, and that they also had the support of various 
envious generals. At the hoad of these generals was 
Moreau. He was dissatlsficd, for, since hia marriage, he 
had been strongly influenced by his wile and his mother- 
in-law, two ambitious and plotting crcoles from the Isle- 
of-France. He sct himself openly against me, publicly 
condemned the concordat, and the regulations of the 
Legion of Honour, and became reconciled with Pichegru, 
who had been his companion-in-arms in the Dutch and 
Rhine armies. Moreau had, indeed, declared Pichegru 
to be an enemy of the Republic in an order of the day in 
Fructidor of the year VII (1797), during the time follow- 
ing the Peace of Amiens; nevertheless, a correspondence 
had developed between Moreau and Pichegrn, Their 
reconciliation was complete and sincere, and the Party of 
which I have just spoken could count on his support. 

An agent in Munich and another in Stuttgart asked 
for the necessary money to support the Party with which 
they were in correspondence, and which, as they asserted, 
would not hesitate to kindle the fire of civil war in France. 
Abbé Rattel had connections in Abbeville, Amiens, and 
especially in Artois, and was lavish in the finest promises, 
In London there were 250 to 300 Chouan officers who 
were in constant touch with Brittany and Normandy. 
Extensive warrants of authority and considerable sums of 
money were sent to Munich, ‘The chief command of the 
cruiser squadron of the Scheldt and Somme was entrusted 
to Sidney Smith, and a cutter was placed under the 
command of Captain Wright to carry out the plans of 
Georges Cadoudal. 

On the arst of August, 1804, Captain Wright brought 
over from England to France Georges Cadoudal, Ville- 
neuve, Lahaye, Saint-Hilaire (two of those who had 


taken part in the criminal attempt of the grd Nivése),. 


Querelle, La Bonté, Picot, Troche, Jean Marie, all men 
of proved courage. They were landed on the rocky 
coast near Biville, between Dieppe and Tréport, in the 
neighbourhood of which was a small property whose 
owner had already been won over to the Party. He gave 
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he threw a rope into the sea. by means of w the 
climbed up Ge precipitous side of the cif. At this apoe 
the face of the cliff rose unusually steeply from the sca, 
and had, in consequence of its loneliness, completely 
eeped the notice of the coastguard ancl the Customs 
officers, 

The day after the landing was spent by Georges and 
his companions on the estate, and they journeyed towards 
Paris the following night. On the way secret resting 
places had been prepared, so that they could rest by day 
and continue their journey by night. ce . 

~ On the roth of December Captain Wright succeeded in 
landing a second band of conspirators which consisted of 
Coster-Saint-Victor: (also concerned in the affair of the 
grd Nivése), Lemercier, Tamerlan, Lelan, and the 


' émigré noble Armand de Polignac. At the same time 


General Lajolais, who had servecl under Moreau and 
Pichegru, and whose wife had been Pichegru’s mistress, 
was making numetous journeys to London, We brought 
over the letters exchanged by the two generals, and 
announced that Moreau was prepared to undertake 
anything and everything against. me. He added that the 
moment and the circumstances were favourable, and that 
no. time should be ‘lost, In consequence of this Captain 
Wright effected:a third landing on the 16th of January on 
the rocky coast of Biville, and put ashore Generals 
Pichegru and Lajolais,: Rusillion, Rochelle, Armand 
Gaillard, all Vendéeans and Chouans, besides the dnigrd 
nobles Jules de Polignac and De Riviere. The latter was 
the chief confidant of the Count cl’Artois, About fifty 


- more Ghouans were landed on the coasts of Brittany and 


Poitou, and’ wended their way, separately, and. by diflerent 
roads, to Paris. ; : 

I may fairly say that during the months from September 
1803 to January 1804.1 was sitting, as it were, on a volcano, 
Three kinds of people had beera landed on the coast at 
Biville,. Chouans and Vendéeans, a wretched rabble 
accustomed. to crime and murcler, nobles like Polignac 
and Riviére, and finally, such_ as had been employed 
more or less under Pichegru during the Revolution. 

Just. at this time a-certaiti Leclerc, one of the Abbé 
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Ratel’s agents in Abbeville, was arrested. They seized 
his papers, among which was found a large amount of 
correspondence dealing with unimportant espionage, but 
some mysterious reports attracted the attention of the 
authorities, Mention was made of the landing of Chouans 
who intended to prepare a great blow, and this event, it 
was stated, was near its accomplishment. The notorious 
Méhée de la Touche, who had been a passionately zealous 
ypechin and was angry with me because I had banished 
him to the Island of Oleron, had betaken himself to 
London, Here he had been received by princes of the 
House of Bourbon, had conversations with the Bishop of 
Arras, and had ‘also been introduced to some of the 
Ministers of State. He was sent from London to Munich 
where ‘he discovered the local agents. T'rom there he 
went to Paris and corresponded for some time with the 
various agents in Munich and Stuttgart. But as he had 
no confidence in the dmigrés, and hated England like 
poison, he resolved to disclose everything to the police, 
who advised him to continue his‘ correspondence as 
before. But, as he was not trusted, an officer of the 
garrison. of Strasburg, whose loyalty was not in doubt, 
was sent to Germany, where he obtained confirmation of 
Méhdée’s statements from the Bourhon agents, 

In consequence of the unusual watchfulness of the 
Strasburg police it was cliscovered that tliere was a strange 
coming and going of certain persons in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. * A certain Massey, an ae of the enemy 
party, had his dwelling with the Duke d’Enghien in 
Offenburg. He acted as correspondent for the conspirators 
in. the interior of France for whom he obtained financial 
support. The Prince himself had often come to Stras» 
burg, paid visits several times a week to the left bank of 
the Rhine under the pretext of shooting game, and had 
thus had the opportunity of meeting various agents. 
A certain Baroness. Reich, who had long been wnder 
suspicion, scemed also to be very busy, and was more 
active than usual, Finally, in the month of September, 
the police of Paris had arrested various Ghouans and 
Brigants who had not been inéluded in the amnesty. 
They were in Paris without permission, and were unable 
to give any sufficient reason for their presence in the 
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capital. Among the men arrested were Picot anc} Querelle 
who had landed on the cliffs of Biville. 

The coincidence of all these circumstances obviously 
proved that a plot was being hatched. Gye night, 
towards the end of January 1804, I read_the xeport in 
which all these accounts were collected. I thoight that 

_if I prosecuted a certain number of the imprisoned 
Chouans, the hope of being pardoned, woulel ‘perhaps 
induce one or other of them to make disclosures. So I 
began by having Querelle condemned, who was dClescribed 
on. the lists of the Chouans as a surgeon. . 

This man was brought before a court-martial by the 
Chief Justice and condemned to death. Ashe was being 
led to the place of execution, he asked to be allowed to 
make a statement. He promised to make ixmportant 
revelations. General Lauriston, who was in My service at 

_the time, arrived just in time to postpone the exxecution. 
Then Attorney Réal went ‘to the prison, and Querelle 
admitted that he had landed on the coast’ at Biwzille from ° 

‘an English cutter along with Georges Cado.idal and 

several others. He gave the names of all the places 
where they had spent the daytime during the journey to 

Paris, and added that Georges Cadoudal was in Paris 

at that very moment for the purpose of murdering me. | 

Several officers were at once sent to the various places 

where the conspirators had found refuge. 

The result of these investigations was the discovery of 
the two other landings above mentioned. In spite of that, 
the names of the persons who had landed could not be 
obtained ; however, it was ‘learnt that a person of great 
importance, for whom all the others,sshowedl much respect; 
had taken part in the third landing. Further, the 
authorities were convinced that a new landing would 
take place very shortly. In consequence of this Savary 
proceeded with a detachment of gendarmes to the coast 
at Biville and occupied every means of egress. . ‘He had 
also with him some one who could imitate the sigenals, in 
order to deceive those.on board the ship, and arrest them 

“as.soon as they had set foot on-the coast. 

As a result of the information which they had received, 
the authorities also arrested Bouvet dé Lozier, axa émigré, 
and owner: of a house in Saint-Germain, besides several 
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other people. The accused were interrogated and placed 
face to face. Jiverything that was already known was 
confirmed, but nothing new was learnt. 

Towards the end of February 1804. Bouvet de Lozier in 
despair had hanged himself in. prison. The warder, 
however, who had heard a suspicious sound in his cell, 
came in just in time, cut him down, and thus saved his 
life. The warder at once fetched a higher official, and as 
the latter arrived he found Bouvet surrounded by surgeons, 
He was still quite purple in the face, and his features 
were distorted. ‘ We have been betrayed |” he shouted 
scornfully. ‘“‘ How many brave men are to die because 
the traitor Moreau has deceived us! He told us that the 
army was. with him;- he has fetched from London 
Pichegru and many other important persons, and now 
that we have come he abandons us, and we die as his 
victims.”” 

The Chief Justice, who had’ been ‘informed of these 
staternents, asked for my authority to have General 
Moreau arrested. But to me it was essential first of all to 
find out whether Pichegru was really in Paris, for this had 
not as yet been proved, Two-houts afterwards, a former 
monk, a brother of Pichegru, was arrested in his dwelling 
in the Place Vendéme, He was a man of a very quiet 
temperament, and he admitted at once that he had secn 
his brother three times in the last ten days, and that he 
had reproached him for exposing hiniself to the disgraceful 
death of a criminal, That was all that was jireded, The 
Chief Justice, in accordance with Article Ten of the 
Constitution, immediately issued a warrant for the arrest 
of General Moreau for having conspired together with . 
Georges Cadoudal and Pichegru against the Republic 
and the life of the First Consul. Coming back from his 
country-seat, ‘* Grosbois,” he was arrested midway between 
there and Paris by a Colonel of Gendarmes. .When his 
carriage was stopped, and-the Colonel announced his 
intention, Moreau began to laugh and followed him to 
the Law Court: When he had arrived there he demanded 
to see the warrant for his arrest, but when he had read the 
names of Georges Cadoudal and Pichegru he turned pale, 
and appeared to be as much disconcerted as he had 
before been merry. 
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A fourth landing on the coast at Biville was just about 
to take place, when an enemy frigate appeared and 
signalled to Captain Wright, who at once put out to sea 
again, It is supposed that the cnemy hacl just received 
news of the proceedings in Paris, If it had not been for 
this incident a very important personage would doubtless 
have landed, e 

At this time people were horrified at the supposed 
injustice with which Moreau had heen treated, It was 
‘asserted that he was the victim of my ambition and 
jealousy. Pichegru, they said, had never for a moment 
left London. They could prove his alibi, and then the 
enemies of Moreau would be put to shame. At the same 
time the police displayed uncommon activity. A des 
cription of the sixty Brigants who were in the capital for 
the purpose of overthrowing the Government was printed, 
Pichegru and Cadoudal were driven into a corner, yet the 
police were. not successful in arresting them, although 
they had followed their trail to their PY ai and 
knew where Cadoudal had slept three nights before, and 
where Pichegru had slept two nights before. ‘The police 
agents were like bloodhounds ;_ they had scented out the 
track and worried the conspirators without cessation, 

On the 5th of February the Legislative Council made 
a law imposing the death penalty on anyone who gave 
shelter to the Brigants. 

Pichegru was betrayed by a man to whom he had 
entrusted his secret. 100,000 francs was the reward for 
the betrayal. At two o’clock in the morning of the ath 
of February, the police agents succeeded in entering 
Pichegru’s bedroom by means of a key which had been 
given them, and rushed to a small commode on which hig 
pistols were lying. Although taken by surprise, Pichegru, 
a man of enormous strength and of equal courage, defended 
himself with his. fists like a madman, and to such effect 
that the police were obliged to put him in fetters and 
take him to the police station in his shirt, As he saw that 
further resistance was uscless, he at length ceased to 
struggle, and allowed himself to be questioned and taken 
to prison, 

ntil then public opinion as to Moreau’s guilt was still 
very doubtful ; but as soon as it was known that Pichegru 
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had been arrested, Moreau was abandoned by almost 
everybody, and was supported only by his partisans. 

Georges Gadoudal ‘and about twenty others of his 
partisans had not yet been caught. As I was afraid that 
they might succeed in escaping, I adopted an expedient, 
not used till then, which also proved to what degree I was 
supported by public opinion, I proclaimed a state of 
sicge in Paris, and no one was allowed to leave the city 
except by day and only through fifteen gates. The 
Consular Guard and the whole garrison bivouacked 
vound the town, and sentries and other posts were placed 
fifty paces apart right round the circumference of the city. 
Nobody was allowed to leave the town without first being 
seen by the policemen on duty. They knew personally 
the sAkdoes whose description was posted up everywhere. 

Walks in the Bois de Boulogne and in the environs of 
Paris were forbidden. ‘The state of siege lasted six weeks, 
and deprived the people of all their favourite customs and 
recreations without the least complaint being uttered. 

At last, on the gth of March, it became known that at 
four o’clock in the afternoon Georges Cadoudal was to 
drive over the Pont-Royal in a light vehicle, in order to 
seek refuge in the neighbourhood of the Panthéon, Con- 
Savant), all the precautionary measures were taken, and 
a few policemen Were stationed on the bridge, At the 
time given Cadoudal drove rapidly over the bridge ; “he 
was driving the carriage iinaale When he had reached 
the Place du Panthéon he noticed that the house in which 
he intended taking refuge was surrounded by police. He 
therefore turned round and met the two officials who had 
heen following him. One of them seized the reins of his 
horse, but Georges brought him down with a pistol-shot, 
opened the door of the carriage, and jumped out, at the 
same time wounding the second police officer. But in the 
meantime he had been recognised by the crowd of people 
who came rushing up. He was swrounded amidst shouts 
of: “That is Georges! That is Georges!” He was 
then taken to the ie ice station, and, after a preliminary 
questioning, locked up. All his accomplices were there- 
upon seized, and the state of siege in Paris was raised after 
the last arrest had been made. 

While in prison Pichegru had to undergo various 
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judicial examinations. He denied that he had cone to 
Paris with Georges Cadoudal, that he had even seen 142™. 
But when he perceived that everything had been found 
out, he put an end to his life himself on the ‘4th of APY! 
by throttling himself. Nobody mourned his fate, It nad 
been proved—and he himself did not even deny j¢—-that 
he had betrayed his country, that he belonged to the 
Bourbon party, and was paid by England. “He would 

- have been condemned to death, not only om account © 

his plot against me, but also because of his former betrayais. 

Moreau was obdurate in his assertion that he was a” 
enemy of Pichegru. He denied, further that he had seen 
him, and maintained that he did not even know the place 
where the two, according to his accusers, intehded. to 

_meet; he also,denied persistently having seen Georges 
‘Cadoudal. , ; me 

On the 15th of May the Public Prosecutor read the 
indictment before the Criminal Court, although accord-— 
ing to the war laws the accused should have been brouggsht 
before a court-martial, which would have delivered 
judgment within twenty-four hours. To this, howevexs 
I declined to give my consent, The case was heard by 
the Criminal Court of the Seine; it went on for a fons 

‘time, and for several days occupied the attention of a 
Paris. Memorials in favour of the accused were scatterecl 

' abroad in a most generous manner, and the'defence were 
given the utmost. liberty, When it was proved that 
‘ Moreau, in spite of his continual denials, had seen Georges 
Cadoudal, he became an object of contempt. Georges 
Cadoudal, De .Riviére, Bouvet de Lozier, Armand de 

. Polignac, Lajolais, Coster, and others, were condemnecl 
to death, some received two years’ imprisonment. Morearr, 

' who, by consent, was found. guilty under less incrimina t- 
ing circumstances, was sentenced to two years’ imprisox2- 
ment, and the next day, having been released by my act 
of clemency, set out. for the United States of America, 
after having disposed of all his possessions. . I remitted the 
death: sentence on several of the condemned men, theix 
punishment being commuted to a few years” imprison 
ment., The others were -executed on the Place de la 
Gréve, to the great satisfaction of the public. ; 

. The trials took place it is surely. well to establish the 
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fact—in the presence of all Europe, for the ambassadors 
and all the foreign diplomatic agents were present at all 
the sittings of the Criminal Court of Justice, It was 
shown that Pichegru had become reconciled with Moreau, 
that he had come to Paris, that various meetings had 
taken place between them, and that Cadoudal had ‘been 
present at three of these meetings, 

The first meeting between Moreau, Pichegru, and 
Cadoudal, was held by night on the Boulevard de. la 
Madeleine. “Here I am,” said Pichegru. “No time 
must be lost in overthrowing the First Consul.” Moreau 
said: -**I can accomplish nothing against the First 
Consul as long as he is alive, but when he'is dead I can 
do everything against him, Kill the First Consul, and the 
Senate, the Army, and the people will appoint me ip his 
place, I will change the commanders of the troops ip\the 
camp at Boulogne, and appoint a Commission tofpass 
final judgment on you, Pichegru. As‘soon as you are 
acquitted you shall be made Second Consul.” 

All very well,” said Georges Cadoudal, -but then I 
want to be Third Consul.’—‘ That is impossible,” said 
Moreau. “If it were known that I had even spoken to 
you, I should be a lost man. I should not evert have m 
valet on my side.”-—‘‘ That is all a farce,” said Cacoudal. 
“As soon as. you two, Moreau and Pichegry, get into 
power, you willhave me shot, I therefore declare to you. 
quite openly that Bonaparte is'as good as another.” 

At the end of the conversation Moreau promised to | 
seek out his friends, and to see what was. best to be done. 
He souncleéd! several of them, but it is supposed that he did 
not disclose all his plans to them, and he became con- 
vinced: that Georges Cadoudal and the Chouans must 
make the attempt to get ridofme. Gradually they thought 
out various means., Six evil-doers were engaged to stab 
me during the parade, namely, at the moment when I 
should step out from the railings of the Place du Garrousel 
and walk through the crowd in order to receive petitions. 
But thie parade did not take place on the day appointed, 
and three months often.passed without a single parade 
being held. oi 

Thirty of the other conspirators: were disguised as 
Chasseurs’ of the Guard, and were to. attack my carriage 
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between: Nanterre and the bridge of Neuilly, during my 
drive to Malmaison, to which place I usually went at 
night. They were to attack the escort which consisted of 
only fifteen men, of whom, presumably, the half would 
already have been killed by the volley of pistol-shots, 
before they had had time to defend themselves, and. ther. 
to stab me in my carriage. . 

It has been proved that most of these Chouans did 
not harbour any personal hatred or feeling of revenge 
against me. But as they had plenty of money at their 
disposal they indulged in all kinds of excesses. Almost all 
chad mistresses, and they postponed from day to day. their 
difficult and dangerous task. 

It was arranged that a prince of the House of Bourbon 
should-land on the coast at Biville as soon as the news of 
my murder had been known, But as they were not. certain 
that’ a landing could be made, owing to the inconstancy 
of the wind, it was settled that the Duke d’Enghien, who 
was in Germany at the time, should travel to Paris as 
soon as he learned of the event, to act as the King’s 
representative ; for they considered that the presence of a 
Prince of the Blood was.necessary. The Duke d’Enghien, 
a young and very brave man, was living within four 
leagues of the French frontier, and had, as has already 
been related, extensive relations with the enemy agents. 

_ I considered it necessary to secure the person of the 
Prince,, Consequently, at seven o’clack.one evening, a 
regiment of Dragoons crossed the Rhine at Neubreisach, 
surrounded the Prince’s house during the night, made 
him prisoner, and conveyed him to Strasburg. From 
here he was taken directly to Paris, placed before a 
military commission, and condemned to death in accord- 
- ance with the laws, The sentence was carried out and 
made known all over Paris, The court-martial was not 
-arbitrarily chosen, but consisted, in accordance\ with the 
law, of all the colonels.in Paris. The Prince” admitted 
having borne arms against the French Re sablic, and 
having sought and recently obtained employment in 
England. He also admitted that he was wellintrned of 
‘the evénts that took. place from day to day, and that he 
had been actively concerned in them, . 
. If.thé Conte d’Artois had been taken’prisoner under 
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similar circumstances he would. ‘likewise have been 
condemned and executed. The laws of France were 
short and sharp against those who, with arms in their 
hands, rose against their country, and besides; the Prince 
was one of the chiefs of the great conspiracy which had 
been wovén some time previously. 

Those who contested the thesis that the Duc d’Enghien 
was not Concerned in the pee have agreed that his death 
must be laid at the door of the Duc d’Artois who planned 
the overthrow of the Republic and the murder. of its 
highest official. This reproach has been made more than 
once to the Duc d’Artois by the Duke of Bourbon, the 
father of the unfortunate Enghien, ; 


A LANDING IN ENGLAND POSSIBLE ! 


From old times a landing in England has been regarded 
as possible, and, if it had been effected, the taking of 
London would have been the infallible consequence. 
Once you were master of London a powerful party would 
have been formed against the oligarchy. Did Hannibal 
look back when he was crossing the Alps, or Cesar when 
he landed in Epirus or in Africa? London lies only a 
few marches’ distance from Calais, and the English Army 
which was scattered for the protection of the coast,, would 
not have been able to unite in time to protect. the capital 
once the landing had been’ effected. Of course, this | 
enterprise could not have been accomplished with a 
single army-corps. . But with an army of 160,000 men 
_ that could appear before London five days after the 

‘landing, it would certainly have succeeded. 

The fleets would only have been the means of putting 
the 160,000 men on land in a few hours, and of seizing 
possession of all the landing-places. The: passage across 
the Channel would have to be carried -out under the 

rotection of one of the squadrons lying off the Island of 
Martinique, the ships having hurried in full sail from 
there to Boulogne. Fifty man-of-war ships, which ran 
out from Toulon, Brest, Rochefort, Lorient, and Cadiz, 
and-assembled off the Island of Martinique, would have 
arrived off Boulogne, and thelanding in England would have 
béen assured while the English squadrons were occupying 
the seas in order to protect the East and the West Indies. 
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THE AIM THAT Y HAD IN VIEW JN OREATING TIE FLOTILLA 
oo AT BOULOGNE 

I wanted to assemble forty or filly battleships in. the 
harbour of the Island of Martinique through combined 
operations from Cadiz, Brest, and Ferrol. When united 
they were to return non ta Boulogne. For fourteen 
days I hoped to be master of the sca. FE had 140,000 men 
and 10,000 horses assembled on that coast, together with 
3000 to 4000 flat-bottomed boats, As soon as the arrival 
of my flects was reported, I should have landed in England 
and made myself master of London and the Thames. 
This plan fell through. If Admiral Villeneuve, inatcad of 
running into Ferrol, had contented himself with uniting 
under his command the Spanish fleet, and had sailed to 
Brest, in order to unite his rig with those of Admiral 
Gantaume, my army would have landed, and there 
would have been an.end of any trouble with England, 

In order to carry out my plan I had to collect 150,000 
men in Boulogne. I needed, besides, an enormous amount 
of war material and stores of all kinds, Ut seomed imposs« 
ible to put everything on board, and at the same time to 
deceive the enemy as to my real intentions, IfT succeeded 
in deceiving him it is because I did the opposite to what 
appeared to be my intention, If fifly battleships were 
necessary to protect my army on the passage to Unglared, T 
required only transport ships in Boulogne, And thia lusur 
of praams lighter), gunboats, ete, all provided with 
guns, was absolutely unnecessary. 

‘TfL had succeeded in collecting together 4ooo transport 
vessels, the enemy would then have perecived that I was 
waiting for my fleet in order to vii the crossing; but 
while I was building lighters and gunboats, and provid. 
ing all these vessels with guns, I kept on placing elsewhere 
cannon against cannon and battleship against battleship, 
so that the enemy should be deceived. 

The enemy believed that it was my intention to force 
the passage across, and that: it was to be done hy the 
_ military strength of the flotilla alone. He had no idea of 

my actual plan, and it.was only when all the movements 

of my squadrons were wrecked that he perecived the 
- danger that was threatening him. London was moved to 
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terror, and all sensible pene have admitted that England 
was never so near her downfall. ; 


MY GREAT MARITIME PLAN 


Before England attacked the Spanish silver-ships and 
Spain had assured me of her unlimited support, I received, 
up to the end of the year 1804, no help except that from 
Holland. My plan was at that time as follows: After 
the reunion of the fleets Toulon, Rochefort (six battle- 
ships), and Brest (twenty-three battleships), I intended to 
appear before Boulogne with this united naval strength, 
to join the Dutch battleships there, and so to cover the 
passage across and the landing of my troops. The 
Austrians spoiled this plan. 

After the death of Latouche-Trévilles, one of my best 
admirals, Villeneuve was given the chief command in 
Toulon, and hoisted his flag on the battleship Bucentaure. 
His squadron consisted of four battleships, cach of eighty 

uns, eight battleships of scventy-four guns, and_ six 
frigates, with-crews amounting in all to 7000 men, On 
the, goth of March, 1805, he sailed from Toulon, and 
arrived off Cartagena on the yh of April, to wait there 
for six Spanish battleships. As the latter were not yet 
fully equipped, he continued his voyage and appeared 
before Gibraltar in the middle of April. Trgm tere he 
pa in chase of Sir John Orde who was cruising before 

adiz, 

In this district he received reinforcements of one 
battleship of seventy-four guns, and a Spanish squadron 
under Admiral Gravina, consisting of six battleships, 
together with 2000 troops for landing purposes. 

On the gth of May Villencuve opened the scaled orders 
which I had sent him, and accordingly commissioned 
Admiral. Gravina to separate his squadron from the 
French fleet to strengthen the garrisons of Porto Rico and 
Havana, and then to sail again towards him and meet 
him in a given harbour. On the 14th of May Villeneuve 
cast anchor before the Island of Martinique. Here he 
learned that Admiral Missiessy had just left the West 
Indies,. The latter had sailed on hoard the flagship 
Majestueux from Rochefort for the West Indian colonics, 
with six battleships, three frigates, ancl gooo men. 


y 
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I was just on the point of making a tour of inspection of 
the Rhine fortresses when I gave orders for certain expedi- 
tions to be undertaken. They consisted in the following ; 
First, to strengthen the garrisons of the Islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe and to capture the English 
islands of Dominika and Santa Lucia ; secondly, to bring 
under the French dominion Surinam with the possessions 
pertaining thereto, and to run inte San Domingo ; and, 
thirdly, to occupy St. Helena. : ; 

Shortly before Icaving Milan, alter my coronation as 
King of Italy, in order to pay a visit to my castern Depart. 
ments Lheard of the return of the squadron, and, of course, 
had to find fault with those concerned for the premature 
abandonment of Dominika, I continued sending out my 
ships, as above described, in: the most varied chrections, 
and I owed my results to this manocuvre ; and I was able 
to congratulate myself on having kept secret the real 
object of Villencuve’s flect. It was only about Nelson 
that I was very anxious, In a letter which I wrate on the 
gth of June, shortly after my departure from Milan, to 
my Minister of Marine, Decrés, I said: “It ty very 
difficult to find out what Nelson has been doing. It is 

uite possible that the English have sent fifteen newly 
fltted-out battleships to the ast Indies, and at the same 
time have sent Nelson to America, Besides, I am of 
opinion that Nelson is still in European waters. I have 
a strong instinctive feeling that he has returned to Fingland, 
in order to provision his ships and to distribute his erews 
among other vessels, for the ships were in need of repair, 
and his fleet may be régarded as being in a very bad 
condition.” . I reminded the Minister of Marine of the 
importance. which I attached to the fact that Villencuve 
was provisioning the fleet lying at anchor in Ferro), and 
remarked concerning. the Rochefort squadron that the 
English had doubtless sent a number of ships after it 
One ppt easily reckon in advance everything that 
should’ be done by an admiralty which controls the 
movements of 100,000 men in Boulogne, seven battleships 
at the Texel, and 30,000 men, besides twenty-two battle- 
ships at Brest, It would have been possible for Villencuve 
to return immediately, but he might just as well have 
continued his voyage to the West Indies, or Jamaica, 
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What a great responsibility weighed then on the shoulders 
of a Ministry vice it let months pass without sending 
troops for the protection of its colonies ! In all probability 
Tingland was able at any time to fit out sixty-five battle- 
ships ready to sail. As soon as Villeneuve arrived off 
Ferrol news had to be sent him, for nothing strengthens 
courage and determination more than the knowledge of 
your opponent’s position. — 

In point of fact, the English had at their disposal over 

one hundred and cleven battleships. When you deduct 
from this number three observation ships, and sixteen 
prison and hospital ships, there are ninety-two left, of 
which, however, as a rule, twenty were always lying in 
the docks. The above seventy-two ships were presumably : 
distributed in the following; manner: cight to ten in 
India, two to four in Jamaica, as many in Barbados. 
That makes altogether from fourteen to cightcen. So 
there still remained from fifty-four io fifty-eight left, 
which were. employed in blockading the squadrons of 
Cadiz, Ferrol, and Brest, besides pursuing the flects of 
Villeneuve and Missiessy. 
' The T'ranco-Spanish naval forces consisted of the 
following: twenty-two battleships in Brest, fifteen in 
Cadiz, twelve in Ferrol, twenty under the command of 
Villencuve, one in Lorient, five uncer Missiessy, altogether 
seventy-five. "Che fifteen battleships lying in Cadiz were 
opposed to only five English ; ifyou take ten from seventy- 
five there remains pin yh which could be united at 
pleasure. In all probability, the English were also able, 
as I have already said, to bring up sixty-five battleships at 
any time, 

When Villeneuve. sailed to the West Indies he was 
followed by Nelson. On the arst he left the Island of 
Martinique, captured an English vessel on the high seas 
off Barbados, another in the neighbourhood of the Azores, 
seized, besides, a rich prize in a ship from the Cape, and 
a galleon, and was strengthened by two battleships 
whose commander, Magon, handed him my orders to 
sail to Ferrol, in order to unite under his command five 
battleships under Rear-Admiral Gourdon, six Spanish 
ships aicle: Grandellana, and five French under Allemand 
(formerly under the command of Missiessy).. With the 
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help of this fleet of about forty satire pe Villeneuve 
drove Admiral Cornwallis from Brest, and thus cleared 
the way for the twenty-two battleships of Admiral Gan- 
taume. Villencuve should now have taken up a position 
at the entrance of the Channel with sixty-two battleships, 
including six three-deckers, besides a large number of 
gunboats, in order to protect the 2283 transport-vessels of 
which my flotilla consisted, This was my plan ; unfortuns 
ately, it was wrecked by Villeneuve. For, after the 
engagement with Admiral Sii-Robert Calder, he sailed to 
Vigo, put “his sick and wounded on shore, and then 
repaired to Corunna, leaving behind three patent to 
unite under his command there six Trench and ten 
Spanish battleships. 

I was in Boulogne at the time,.and perceived, from the 
measures taken by the English, the positions of the different 
squadrons, I. ordered Gantaume to cast anchor in the 
Bay of: Brest, in order to wait there for. Villeneuve with 
his fleet. On the. arst of August Gantaume obeyed my 
orders and anchored in the Bay of Brest. 

On the roth of August, when the wind was blowing 
from the‘ east, Villeneuve put to sea, after having first 
increased the strength of Eis flect by the French and 
Spanish ‘squadrons under. Gourdon, Gravina, and Gran+: 
dellena which Jay at anchor in the Bay of Ferrol. As, on 
the 13th, no hostile fleet appeared, Villeneuve sailed, first 
towards the north, but then suddenly altered his course in 
a southerly direction, He cruised for four days on the 
high seas off Sao’ Vincente, and on the erst of August 
entered Cadiz on the very day that he was expected in 
Brest. Lord Collingwood who was cruising with four 
battleships off Cadiz found himself taken by surprise, and 
had only just time to escape. 

During these events Admiral Allemand was cruising, as 
he had been ordered, with four battleships in the Bay of 
Biscay. He had been instructed to expect further orders 
there, and in case these orders did not reach him, to steer 
for Vigo, in order to meet Villeneuve on the 13th of 
August. He carried out these orders punctually, and cast 
anchor in the Bay of Vigo on, the 16th, two days after 


. Villeneuve’ had. sailed from thete without leaving any 


orders:. Through: this unusual proceeding . Villeneuve 
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was gambling with Allemand’s squadron. As Allemand 
did not receive any orders he put to sea again ta continue 
his cruising, and took the opportunity of capturing ian 
enemy ship of fifty guns, and a corvelte, After that lie 
cast anchor at Rochefort on the a4th of December, 

When I heard in Boulogne of the arrival of Villeneuve 
at Cadiz I lost my temper and shouted aeeily : © That 
is treason! For Villencuve, before leaving Verrol had 
expressed the intention of sailing for Brest, and had, 
ordered Allemand to wait for him in Vigo. In. spite of 
that he sailed past this harbour without entering it 


ULM AND AUSTERLITZ, 1805 


Mack’s greatest mistake was his retreat to Ulm with 
his 80,000 men, and his refusal to surrender the town. 
In consequence of the rain everything was in confusion, 
and nobody was in command. ‘The Archduke Ferdinand 
refused to take orders from Mack, I saw_ beforehand 
how everything would tum out, and therefore did not 
give orders for Ulm to be taken by storm, hut wished to 
starve out the garrison. I had the complete lists of 
Mack’s army, and showed them to him later on. He 
thought that the Russians were on the Inn ; J assured the 
‘Austrian general that this was not the cage, and therefore 
I contented myself with blockading the town. ‘The 
fighting at ichingen had demoralised the Austrians, Mack 
assured me that his troops were in the greatest disarder. 

When I had made Mack's 80,000 men prisoners, and 
had taken possession of all the stores of the Austritut 
Army, I resolved to march on Vienna, first to relieve 
Italy of a burden, and to cut the Archduke’s line of 
retreat, he having beaten the Prince of Essling (Massena), 
and having already reached the Adige; secondly, to 
prevent his army hom uniting with that of the Czar 
Alexander ; and, thirdly, to bring in Kutusow's army, to 
Beat it, and, if possible, to destroy it, When I reached 
“Vienna I heard that the Archduke Charles was in full 
‘retreat from Italy, that the Prince of Essting was follow. 
ing him, and that his army consisted of only 95,000 to 
40,004 men having been reduced by the garrisons left 
behind @t Venice and Palmanova, as well as by the COrps 
of observation in Carinthia; finally that’ the Gai 
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Alexarider was in Olmititz. Ivesolved to cross the Danube 
at Vienna, with the object of cutting off, at Hollabrun, 
the army of Kutusow, who, after having been defeated at 
Amstetten, had crossed ‘the Danube at Krems, This 
-move would have succeeded if Murat had not let himself 
be led by’ the nose by Prince Bagration, While the 
Russian general was talking of peace, and Murat was 
imparting the information of a truce to be concluded 
between the'two armies, the operations were held up for 
twelve hours, and Bagration withdrew his army from its 
desperate situation. I. received information of these 
things a few hours later in Vienna. The same night I 
went to my army, entrusted the defence of Vicnna to the 
Duke of Treviso (Mortier) with 15,000 men, proclaimed 
the truce, and attacked the Russians at dawn the next 
day at Hollabrun. 

On the and of December I defeated at Austerlitz the 
united Russo-Austrian Army which was commanded by 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, I had sent the 
Duke of Ragusa Oven) with 18,000 men to the 
Semmering to oppose the Archduke Charles, and the 
Prince of Egemiih! (Davout) with 30,000 to the Hungarian 
frontier, The 15,000 troops: of the Duke of ‘Treviso 
Mortier), the 30,000 of the Prince of Eggmithl, and 

rince Essling’s 35,000 men, who had already reached 
Klagenfurt, thus formed an army af 100,000 men who 
were opposed to the 35,000 men composing the Archduke 
Charles’s army. : 

* The move on Austerlitz to fight the Russian Army, and 
to prevent its unjon with the army returning from Italy, 
was correct according to all the rules of the art of wat, 
It succeeded, and was bound to succeed. The Duke of 
Elchingen (Ney) was with the 6th army-corps in Tirol, 
the Duke of Castiglione (Augereau) with the 7th corps 
remained in reserve in Swabia, Marshal Gouvion Saint« 
Cyr was before Venice, and the King of Bavaria had 
. reserves in Munich, As for Prussia, we were not at war 
with that Power. The oath taken over the tomb of 
Frederick the Great was only conditional, Count Haug. 
witz came into my head-quarters to make certain pro- 
posals to me, which I would have accepted if T had been 
beaten at Austerlitz, 
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OPERATIONS OF THE ARCHDUKE GHARLES AGAINST MARSHAL 
MASSENA 


After the battle of Ulm the Archduke Charles, who had 
gained advantages over the Prince of Essling (Massena), 
and had reached the Adige, was compelled to heat a 
retreat, and to hasten with all speed to the help of Vienna, 
He loft a strong garrison in Venice and Palmanova, and 
an observation corps in Carinthia, and arrived on the 
Hungarian frontier with 40,000 men. The Prince of 
Essling followed him with 35,000 men_of the French 
Army of Italy, General Gouvion Saint-Cyr had hurried 
up from Otranto and besieged Venice ; the Duke of 
Ragusa (Marmont) had marched from Vicnna to the 
Semmering with 20,000 ‘men; to unite with the Prince 
Essling. The Duke of Treviso (Morticr) had remained in 
Vienna with 15,000 men, and the Prince of Iigemuthl was 
at Pressburg on the Danube with 30,000. 'I'wo of his 
divisions proceeded by forced marches towards the hattle- 
field of Austerlitz, but they arrived only after the battle 
had been decided, and when nothing more was to be 
feared: from the Archduke Charles, who, thoroughly 
exhausted, sought a place of refuge in the lap of Hungary. 


MY NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRUSSIA, DECEMBER? 1805 

‘Two days after the battle af Austerlitz, Count Haug. 
witz, Prime Minister of the King. of Prussia, came to 
Brinn in Moravia and had two audiences with me. 
Fighting was already going on between the outposts, and 
I asked him to await in Vienna the result of ihe battle. 
“JT shall beat the Russians and Austrians ; wait, therefore, 
and tell me nothing, for I will not listen to anything 
to-day.” Haugwitz was no novice in diplomacy, and did 
not wait to be asked twice. The battle of Austerlitz was 
fought:; I returned to Vienna, and on the rgth of 
December, 1805, a treaty was signed between France and 
Prussia in order to relieve Prussia of any wuxiety regard- 
ing the treaty which King Frederick William the 'Chird 
‘had concluded with Russia a few weeks before, Prussia 
promised to disarm, and received in return the assurance 
that France would offer no opposition to the incorporit« 
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‘tion of Hanover in the: Prussian dominions. France 
received, moreover, Wesel, Bayreuth, and Neuchatel. 


I MARRY EUGENE TO A BAVARIAN PRINCESS 


I had intended. for-a long time to have my stepson 
married. But the King of Bavaria was unwilling to give 
his daughter in marriage to Prince Eugéne Beauharnais, 
and asserted that he did not know what was.meant by an 
adoption, and regarded him only as Viscount de Beau- 
harnais. I let him know that, in that case, I should 
marry my stepson to an Austrian princess. ‘That brought | 


him to a decision. Josephine had already felt offended in | 


Munich at hearing people always talking about the love 
relations between the Princess Augusta and the Prince of 
Baden. On my way through Munich, the King of 
Bavaria paid me a visit in my study with a veiled lady. . 
He raised the veil from her face: it was his daughter ! 
I found her charming, and was, I must admit, a trifle . 


confused.. The King, in consequence, thought himself? 


justified in saying that I had quite lost my head. - I offered 
the young lady a chair, and proceeded to read a lecture 
to her governess: may princesses fall in love? Why; 
. they are nothing but political merchandise! : 

The Queen of Bavaria was pretty. I liked very much 
being in her company. One day at the hunt the King 
had started off before me, and I-had promised to follow 
chim, but I remained chatting with the Queen for an hour . 
and a half. That gave occasion for gossip; and roused the , 

. King to anger. When .the Royal. Pair met. again, the 
King scolded the Queen. But she replied : ‘‘ Would you . 
have me throw the Emperor out the door? ” : 

From that time I had to pay dearly for this gallantry ; 
for the King and Queen. followed me on my journey to 
Italy in the winter of 1807, and I had them always. around 
me... They had bad carriages. which used to break down 
every moment, and I was obliged eventually to take 
them into my own. In Venice also, they were with me. 
At bottom I was not vexed, for’ now I had royalty in my . 
suite. | * é 












CHAPTER VI _ 
: EN THE BRILLIANCY OF THE EMPIRE, 1806-1811 


PRUSSIA DECLARES WAR ON ME IN THE AUTUMN OF ” 


1806 . 


Ee 4 HE treaty concluded with Haugwitz in Vienna ~ 
ene in’ December 1805 was-.only ratified conditionally 


a in Berlin, As this procedure was contrary to 
the’ risual custom, negotiations were continually going on 
‘duxing the exchange of the terms for ratification which 
toolx up a part of the year 1806; however, everything 
- ‘was arranged. In October Prussia declared war without 
- givimag any reason. Not as the result of the advice of a 

Min ister nor of the wish of the King, but in consequence of 
. Stirx-ed-up passions, The fact of the matter is that towards 
: the end of the summer, of 1806:Prussia took up arms 
.. becevuse it had been deceived by a false dispatch from the 
Marquis Lucchesini who assured the Court of Berlin that 
in. thé treaty that had just been signed by Count Onpbril 


“van Paris. between France and Russia both these Great. 


© Powers had undertaken ‘obligations which ran counter to 
the imtersts of Prussia, In the first shock of fear the Berlin 
» CGowrt took up arms both against Russia and France. An 
;,-€xpLanation soon took place and Prussia was left without 
“anxiety as far-as Russia was concerned, for this Power 
- had revoked what Oubril, the Russian chargé d'affaires, 
“Jhacl. clone in, Paris, and had refused to ratify the treaty, in 
:Awhich, besides, no reference whatever had been made to 
Prussia, After having been so quick in raising the standard 
wo Of yarar against Russta, and France, the Prussian Court, 
when -it saw that it had only to fight the French, and felt 
_ Sure . of Russia’s help as well, believed that it was certain 








: to Win the victory. A few weeks later, however, the battle | 


2 of Sena decided the question, 
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JENA, I4TH ocToBER,' 1806 


When war was inevitable I moved my head-quarters at 
the beginning of October to Bamberg, and united my 
whole army on the Regnitz,. While the King of Prussia 
was advancing to the Main, he thought he could break 
‘through my line of operations in the direction of Mayence, 
and hold up my movements, . For this purpose he sent 
forward the army-corps under Bliicher and the one under 
the Duke of Weimar in: that, direction. However, the 
French line of communications’ no longer passed via 
Mayence but frorn “Kronach via Forchheim on_ the 
Regnitz, and from there to Strasburg. As I had nothing 
more to fear from an offensive by the Prussians I marched 
in three columns. The left I directed on Coburg, tnder 
the command of the Dukes of Montebello Lanne , and 
Castiglione (Augereau), which consisted of the 5th and 
7th Army-corps ; the centre via Kronach and ,Schleiz 
(I was with this corps myself), which consisted of the rst 
and grd Army-corps,.and which was under the command 
of Marshal Bernadotte and the Prince of Eggmithl.(Davout), 
besides the Guards and the cavalry reserve. ‘The right 
wing marched through Bayreuth via Hof, and cornprised 
the 4th and 6th Army-corps, being led. by the Duke of 
Dalmatia (Soult) and, the Prince of .Moscova (Ney). 
The Prussian Army, which was already advancing on the 
s Main, halted between Weimar and Auerstadt, in order to 

“ support its vanguard. Cut off from the-Bibe and from 

Berlin, all their stores were captured, which stores served 
as food for the French Army, > eee Perec re 

Before the. battle began the Prussians recognised their | 
danger. Their position had really become:, desperate, 
. And although their army was so near. Magdeburg, the 
heart.of Prussia, and was only two days’ march from the 
-Elbe,:it was beaten; cut off, and unable to: make an 
orderly retreat, * i 
-In the night. between the 18th and 19th October, the 
army-corps of the Prince of Moscova, of Marshal Duke of 
‘Montebello, those of the Dukes of Castiglione, and 
Dalmatia, the Guards, the Cuirassiers of Hautpoul and 
- Nansouty, were all united. The army was combined in 
two .great masses of troops, one of 80,000 men at Jena, 


‘ % 
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and the other of 60,000 men at Naumburg, from which 
the Saale falls very ea as far as Jena, and has only 
one outlet, namely, at Dornburg, which was occupied by a 
small force. . 
‘The Prussian Army was completely taken by surprise. 
General Blicher and the Duke of Weimar had advanced 
to Cassel; and were marching towards the Main. The 
Duke’ of Brunswick was Commander-in-Chief, and as 
soon as he discovered my intention, he called back the 
two above-mentioned corps. But it would take a few 
days to return, On the 13th of October the Prince of 
Egemiithl captured the whole of the stores of the Prussian 
Army in Naumburg which is situated on the right bank 
of the Saale. The greatest anxicty reigned in the head- 
‘quarters in Weimar. The Prussian General-in-Chief 
resolved to withdraw his army across the Saale, lef to 
their own resources the corps of Blicher and the Duke of 
Weimar, and marched to Naumburg to recapture -his 
stores, for he thought they had fallen into the hands of 
partisan freebooters, . 
-On the 14th of October 60,000 Prussians attacked the 
French 3rd Army-corps at the entrance to the defiles of 
Rosen, But already at three o’clock I had appeared on 
the heights of Jena with 80,000 men, and threw back the 
armies of the Gencrals Richel and the. Prince of Hohen- 
lohe, which together numbered 100,000 men. The 
Go,000 which King Frederick William commanded, were 
defeated Ioy the sole efforts of the 30,000 men of the 
' grd Corps, as Marshal Bernadotte would not take the 
risk of following them in the narrow defile leading to 
Késen. In the night he had retreated two leagues in 
order to cross the Saale by the bridge of Porabure, and 
here, early on the r4th he was in the position to fall on 
the enemy’s flank. Without doubt the Prince of Eggmihl 
was not able to win a victory, but he was able to hold the 
Pass of Késen,. With such excellent infantry as he com- 
manded, 10,000 men were sufficient to hold the pass. 
“But in case he had lost it the Prussian Army would not 
have crossed the Saale before him, and it would certainly 
have been sufficient to guard the bridge. Finally, if he 
had been driven out of the Késen delle, he could have 
gone over to the right bank of the Saale, and this would 
i 
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not have influenced the result of the battle of Jena, In 
any case, the loss of the Prussian Army would not have 
taken place. Marshal Davout fulfilled his purpose 
completely by preventing the Prussian Army from cross- 
ing the Saale. If Davout had marched the three leagues 
separating Dornburg from Jena the Prussian Army 
would have escaped, for it could have reached the right 
bank of the Saale, The unexpected move of the 1st 
Army-corps (Bernadotte’s) put the Prince of Eggmithl in 
the position of covering himself with glory, and of raising 
the reputation of the French infantry to .the highest 
possible point. . ; 
THE KING’S AUNT IS LEFT BEHIND IN BERLIN WITHOUT MEANS 


When I made my brilliant entry into Berlin,’ the 
mother of the Prince of Orange, sister of the King, had 
remained behind, ill, in the upper rooms of the Royal 
Palace. Her position was pitiable, for they had left her 
without money, and almost everybody had gone away. 
One or two fhe after my arrival some persons of her 
household came arid begged help from me,.and informed 
me, that they had not even enough money to buy wood 
for the princess. She had in fact been abandoned in a 
disgraceful manner. As soon as I was informed of her 
condition I sent her 100,000 francs, and went to see her 
myself.’ I ordered everything suitable to. her rank to be 
sent to her, and we had several meetings. She was very. . 
grateful to me for my attentions, and a kind of friendship 
paca between us, for I liked her conversation very 
much, 


, 1 PARDON THE PRINCE OF HATZFELD 


“Intriguing women I hate above all. things! .I have 
been accustomed. to. good, gentle, and agreeablé women ; 
these love, Ifthey have-spoiled me it is not my fault, it 
is the fault of Josephine. L,was good to one: woman who 
showed. h entle and.amiable—Frau von. Hatzfeld, 
When I showed her the letter which her husband had 
written to the Lge of Prussia. before: the entry of the 
French, she said, sobbing, and with deéep feeling :. “ Yes, 
-that is-indeed his writing.” “And. when she-was- reading 
© the letter her voice affected. me to'the depths of my heart. 


Es 
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T was sorry for her. “! Madame,” I said to her, “ throw 
this letter into the fire, and then I shall no longer have the 
power to punish your husband.” She burned the letter; 
and seemed very happy. Her husband was now quite 
safe ;. two hours later he would have been a lost man. 


I WIN A SANGUINARY VICTORY AT PREUSSISCH-EYLAU, 
: 8TH FEBRUARY, 1807 . : 

After the battle of Pultusk in December, 1806; Bennigsen, . 
the Russian Conimander-in-Chief, marched to the Lower 
Vistula to attack Marshal Bernadotte who was occupying 
Elbing. I left Warsaw on the 25th.of January, 1807, 
united my army in Willenberg, and marched on the left 
flank of the Russians with the object‘of driving them into 
the Frische Haff. The country was at that time still 
covered with snow and ice. Bennigsen’s army- soon 
found itself in a difficult situation, for the French Arm 
was already standing in its rear, when the Cossacks 506k 

risoner an officer of Berthier’s General Staff who was on 
bis way to Marshal Bernadotte. From the letters found 
they were able to recognise my plan. In all haste Bennig- 
sen fell back on Allenstein and evacuated the town in the 
night in order to avoid a battle. The French Army 
vigorously followed up the Russians. Having arrived in 
Deppen, the Prussian general, Yorck, crossed the Passarge 
andi turned towards Wormdit. I now ordered the’ Prince 
of Moscova (Ney) to pursue the Prussians with his 6th 
Corps. He did not: succeed, however, in noticeably 
weakening Yorck, as he only pursued the enemy with an 
equally strong force, and if one had not followed General 
Yorck, he might have turned on the left flank and the 
“rear of the French Army, which arrived in the evening of 
the 7th of February before Eylau, after having engaged-in 
* several fights. General Bennigsen was occupying the 
town with strong forces. . The Duke of Dalmatia (Soult) 
attacked it with the 4th Corps, and captured it, after a 
papper fight which only ended at eleven o’clock- at 
night.’ 

The Prince of Eggmihi marched three leagues with his 
rd Corps on to the right wing, in order to get round the 
left wing: ofthe enemy’s position. I fixed my head- 
quarters in Eylau. The 4th Army Corps bivouacked 
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before, to the left, and to the right of the town, the Guards 
_ in the second line, the. 7th Corps and the cavalry reserve ~ 
_in the third line. At dawn on the 8th’the Russians began . 
the attack. They tried to retake Eylau but were beaten_- 
back. It would really have been difficult for them to take . 
a town occupied by the Army Corps of the Dukes of 
Dalmatia and Castiglione (Augereau), the Guards,:and - 
the cavalry reserve, which the day before was defended 
only by the 4th Corps. Ifthe battle turned out to bea 
sanguinary one for us, it was far worse for the enemy. 
Our losses on this'day amounted to 18,000 men. 4 
Though we.let the Prince of Moscova remain several 
leagues from our left wing, and the Prince of Eggmihl 
two leagues from our right wing, we had still sufficient © 
forces opposed to the Russian general. ae se 


QUEEN LOUISA TRIES IN VAIN' TO MAKE ME ALTER MY DECISION . 
ye a IN TILSIT 
If Queen Louisa had come to Tilsit at the beginning of 
the negotiations she would. have had much influence on 
the result.’ Fortunately she arrived only when the negotia- 
tions were already far advanced, so that I. was able to con- 
clude the treaty in twenty-four hours. It is supposed that 
King. Frederick William the Third Diovan ted her. from. 
coming earlier from a not-unjustified feeling of jealousy ofa 
certain high personage. oe 
As.soon as she arrived in Tilsit I called. to pay her a 
visit, The Queen of Prussia was very beautiful, yet she 
was not in her early youth. The Queen received me like 
“Mademoiselle Duchesnois ‘in ‘Ximena, asking for justice. 
Solt:was a real tragedy. There was no ‘means of: escape 
from:her ;.so I offered her a chair.and forced: her to sit :' 
down: In spite of all she continued.in a very ceremonious |, 
tone’: “ Prussia,” said she, ‘was blind asto. her own 
‘strength. The ‘country had tried ‘to fight a_hero,. to 
oppose France’s destiny, and underrated the value of a 
happy friendship with that -Power.. Prussia has. been - 
‘severely.-punished for it’! ‘The fame: of’ Frederick: the 
, Great and the glorious memories have swollen the hearts 
.of'the Prussians'too much. They have brought about the’ 
‘> ruin: of the country.” She asked, beggéd, implored. 
. «Magdeburg -was ‘the: special’ object of her. ‘prayers and. 
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_ wishes. I withstood her requests as well as I could. 
' Fortunately her consort came into the room. The Crest 
cast a meaning glance at him, regretted that her husband 
had: chosen such an unsuitable time for his entry, and 
became vexed at it. In fact the King took part in the con- 
versation and spoiled the whole affair ; so I was released. 
TL. had. invited the Queen to dinner. She used all her 
wit, of which she had a great deal, on me, Her manner 
-was‘ very pleasing, and her, coquetry was not without 
charm. Nevertheles, I was determined to hold fast. 
‘Over and.over again I had.to take great care not to make 
half promises, or to give expression to a dubious word, all 
- the more as I was being sharply watched, and especially 
so by the Czar Alexander. 
Shortly before we sat.down to dinner, I stepped up to 
a small table, took from-a vase a very beautiful rose, and 
offered it to the Queen. At first her hand: seemed to 
. move as though to wave it aside, then she took it and 
said +)“ Yes, but at least, with Magdeburg...” Where« 
Se I replied: “But... I should like to observe to 
’ Your Majesty, that it is I who am giving it, and it is You 
who are accepting it.’ The dinner and the whole of the 
remaining time was passed in this way. 
' The Queen, was sitting between-the two Emperors who 
were very gallant towards her, She was placed so that 
the Emperor Alexander could understand her, for with 
the other ear he could scarcely hear anything, When the 
evening came, and the Cheat had retired, I resolved, 
although I had shown the utmost amiability all. the 
time, while fecling myself often driven to extremity, to 
bring. the matter to an end. I called Monsicur 'Talley- 
yan and Prince Kurakin, became quite violent in manner, 
and. remarked to them that, after all, a lady ancl gallantry 
could in no wise alter a pee which concerned the 
destiny of a great country. I demanded that they should 
settle the business at once and sign the treaty. Tt happened 
as I had'wished. In. this way the conversations with the 
Queen had hastened the conclusion of the treaty by ‘eight 
to fourteen days, 
; The next day the Queen began to renew her attacks. 
She was very angry when she heard of the conelusion of 
the treaty. She wept a great deal, and did not want to 
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see me again, or appear at the second dinner. Alexander 
had to persuade her. She was much. vexed and: insisted 
that I had broken my word. But,Alexander had heen - 
there all the time. He was indeed a dangerous witness, 
and ready to speak.in my favour. “‘ Napoleon did not 
promise you anything,” he said to.the Queen. “ If you 
can prove the contrary to me I pledge my word to induce 
him to do‘it, and I am convinced that he will keep his 
promise,” —“ Still, he gave me hopes,” said she—‘* No,” said . 
Alexander, “ and you have nothing to reproach him with.” 
At last she came: . As I had no longer any need to 
defend myself I was extremely nice to her. For a few 
moments she assumed an offended. air. When the repast 
was over and she was about to withdraw, I accompanied her 
to her carriage. As I remained standing on the atepe she 
squeezed my hand, and said to me in a voice full of 
emotion: ‘As I have the happiness of being so closely 
acquainted with the man of the century ‘and of: history is 
it possible: for. him to give me the liberty and satisfaction 
of assuring him that he has bound me to him for life?” 
“* Madame,” I replied seriously, “Tam to be-pitied. M 
unlucky star is to be blamed.”” And with these words 
took leave of her. ; 
Having reached her carriage she threw herself, sobbing, 
into it, sent for Duroc’ whom she esteemed highly, and 
repeated her complaints. Pointing to the building that 
she had just left, she said to him: ‘In this house I have 
been terribly deceived.” ; 
The Queen of Prussia has beyond doubt many good 
qualities, possesses much knowledge, and great finesse. 
‘For fifteen years she wa really the Regent. In spite of. my 
- adroitness and all my efforts, she dominated the con-' 
“-versation, and returned continually to: her main. theme, 
but perhaps too frequently. It was done, moreayer, with 


» ‘the greatest ‘dexterity, so’ that.it was impossible to. take 


offence. ‘Tobe sure it must. be admitted that'the subject 
_ was important 'to-her,.and the time valuable‘and short. 


<P MERT MY BROTHER LUGIEN iN MANTUA ON DEC. 13TH, 1807 

During my Italian. journéy;:which I made ‘towards the 
~end of the year.1807, 1 had:seen Lucien in Mantua on the 
-igth December, and. talked: with him for several hours. 





‘feelings but did’ not 
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is. vi i ki ifferent 
‘Hlis- views and: his manner. of speakin were 80 di 
from mine that it was only with difficult that I could 
rasp what he wanted, As it seems, he wished to send his 


‘ ada daughter to Paris to her grandmother Letizia 


Lucien seemed to me to be struggling against certain 
possess enough strength of character 


to make-a decision. : ae 

I was ready to’ prepare the way--for his rights as a 
French prince, and to acknowledge all,his daughters as 
my nieces, if he were prepared to declare as null and void 
his union with Madame fouberthon whether by a divorce 


-or by any other means, 


In these circumstances all his children would be taken 
care of, If Madame Jouberthon had been so fortunate as 
to give birth to a daughter, I'should not have objected to 
adopting her, ‘or, if it had been a boy, to recognise him as 


‘ Lucien’s son, not, to be sure, of legitimate marriage. 


I would have béen willing to bring him up so as to make 
him capable of entering: into possession of the estates that 
T wished to grant his father, apart from any title that 
might have. been conferred on-him by the general policy 
of the State, while he could make no claim on his father's 
successors by legitimate marriage, or to the throne of the 
French’ Empire, In any case.I left no stone unturned to 

ersuade Lucien to use his abilitics for me and the country, 
but all my efforts were in vain, , 


THE DIVIDING UP OF ‘THE WORLD AMONG THE POWERS IN 
: ERYURT 


es 
' In Erfurt I had come to an understanding with the 
Czar Alexander over the division of the East, Trance 


“was to receive Egypt and Syria, and Poland was to rise 


again from her ashes, ‘The treaty was outlined, yet I 
could not make up my mind to sign it. It would have 
meant a complete revolution of the world. Perhaps a 
war with the Emperor of Austria would have resulted 
from it on account of the Polish provinces. An¢l then, 
how could I ever hope for peace with England? For, 
after the dismemberment of Turkey, if I definitely incor» 
perce the above-mentioned territories in the ‘French 
Empire, I would have had no possibility left of negotiat- 
ing a general peace, If I had placed on my head the 
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Crown of the West on the basis of the Treaty of Erfurt, 
there would no longer have been any possibility, of peace 
with England. It would have become a fight to the death. 
And who would have guaranteed to me that Czar Alex- 
ander, after possessing himself of Constantinople, would 
not return to the English alliarice, in order to take back 
Poland from me, and reduce. the French dominions, now 
-that the Russian Power had no rivals of any kind, and 
Russian actions could not be controlled ? : : 

Alexander had always borne a grudge against me for 
postponing the signing of the treaty. He would not 
believe me wher [ told him that ‘the interests of France 
required that I should not sign before I had settled the 
affairs of Spain. He thought that I-was seeking an 
excuse. He was wrong: I would have signed .if Spain 
had been subdued and I had’ had that. country quite*in 
rhy power ;. for I felt. myself strong enough at that time 
not be obliged to fear Russian loyalty. 


FOUCHE TRIES TO HASTEN MY DIVORCE FROM - 
JOSEPHINE 


The -Minister of the Interior, Fouché, was worrying 
himself over the frequency and the duration of. the con- 
versations which I was holding with Talleyrand. ‘He 
imagined that I had the intention of marrying a ‘sister of 
the Czat Alexander, and took into his head to solve the 
‘difficult problem ‘in which I seemed to hesitate, as I was 
so: long’ considering it, convinced as he was that. this 
service-would help to increase his influence with me at the 
_ expense‘of an ambitious rival. 5 

‘He:-addressed himself directly to the Empress Josephine 
and. spoke of the: interests of France, that required. a 
“successor to:the Empire. He represented to the Empress 
~ how: glorious it would be, how it. would raise her above all 
- women,‘ if'she would make this heavy sacrifice. . Fouché 
»-sueceeded in'gaining full power over the Empress, for the 

_ Jatter'was. caught in the quite natural belief that.a Minister 
would. not dare to: make. overtures of ‘this. kind without | 
having been authorised.to do so. He ventured to bring . 
her*the outline of a letter which she was to write to°the 
President of the Senate, to-offer the country her renuncia- 


= : tion-of the titlé*of Empress.and Consort. The Empress 
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offered only a fecble resistance, but she postponed the 
signing of the letter till the following morning. 
Madame Rémusat, one of the ladies of the Palace who, 
naturally, did riot relish the idea of descending from her 
‘osition as confidante of the Empress to that ofa maid of 
onour to a dethroned princess, made a bold decision, 
She waited: for the moment when I left my private study 
to go to my bedroom. It was one o'clock in the morning. 
She announced herself just as 1 was going to bed. Her 
age prevented any suspicion of a dubious character in 
this step, My curiosity was aroused, and I received her, 
The matter was very strange, for I learned, in fact, that it 


-was a question of putting away my wife. I at once. went 


to Josephine and gave her the assurance that if considera~ 


‘tions of State should ever determine me to dissolve our 


union, she would receive the first overtures from me, 

J journeyed to Spain without having scen Fouché, but 
T let him know. that.he was not to trouble himself any 
more about any, matters outside his police administration, 
and to suppress the rumours of divorce which had been 
spread by his authority. ; 


THE GREATEST MISTAKE OF MY CAREER } THE INTERFERENCE 
sit he IN SPANISH AFFAIRS 
The ‘unfortunate. war in Spain ruined me. All my 
defeats came from this source. he Spanish war des 
troyed my reputation in Europe, increased my embarrass« 
ments, and provided the best training-ground for the 


‘English soldiers, I myself trained the English. Army in 


the Peninsula, 

Circumstances have proved that I erred in the choice of 
means, for the mistake lay rather in the means employed 
than in the principles. 

Doubtless, in the crisis in which France found herself at 
that time, that is to say, during the fight for new ideas 
and the struggle of the century against the rest of Europe, 
we could not leave Spain out, and abandon her to our 
enemies ;_ we had to bind her to our policy either of her 
own free will or by force. Trance’s destiny demanded it, 
Moreover, the code of laws for the salvation of nations js 
not:always the same as that for the individual, — 

Besides, apart from the necessity of policy, I had an 


, 


\S 
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additional good reason for the step taken. When Spain 
thought I was in danger, and knew that I was engaged in 
fighting the Prussians at Jena, she was near declaring war 
on me. Such behaviour must not remain unpunished. 
I, in my turn, was able to declare war on Spain, and the 
result could not be in doubt. This apparent casiness led 
me astray, 

The Spanish people: despised their Government and 
demanded a return to the old sical and pompous 
ceremonial. As Providence had raised me so high I 
thought that I was called to carry out this renewal of the 
old style. I considered myself worthy of carrying out 
such a.great event in the midst of peace. I wanted to 
avoid bloodshed. I.did not wish a single drop to smear 
Castilian independence ; therefore I freed the Spaniards 
from their horrible form of government and gave them a 
liberal Constitution. I considered it necessary, and 
perhaps, also, easier than it was, to change their dynasty, 
and put one of my brothers on their throne. But he was 
the only foreigner among them. I respected the inviol- 
ability of their territory, their independence, their customs, 
and their laws. —_ 

The new ruler entered the capital, and had no other 
Ministers, counsellors, or courtiers, than those of the old 
Court, My ‘troops were about to withdraw, In doing 
this I conferred the greatest benefit that has ever been 
given to a nation; so I said to myself, and so I still say 
to-day,. The Spaniards themselves thought so, so T had 
been assured, and only complained as a matter of form, 
I was awaiting their thanks ; but it turned out otherwise, 
They were horrified at.my. proposal, and rose at the 
-sight-of my troops. Tveryone rushed to arms. The 
Spaniards in a mass behaved like a man of honour, - I 
have nothing to say against that, especially as they won 
the victory.. They have, however, been horribly punished 
for it, and will’ perhaps rue their triumph. They ‘really 
déserved a-better fate, . ; 
os My most dignified and safest plan for Spain would have 

-been'a kind of mediation, as in the case of Switzerland. 
I ought to have given the Spanish nation a liberal con- 
‘stitution and commissioned Ferdinand to put it into 
‘= practice, Ifhe had carried out the plan conscientiously, 
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Spain would have prospered, and could have made 
herself closely acquainted with our new habits and 
customs, The main object would have been attained, 
and France would have had a trusty ally and a growth of 
ower which would have commanded real respect. I 
Ferdinand: on the other hand, had not fulfilled his new 
obligations, the Spaniards would not have failed to send 
him back. They would then have come to ask me to give 
them a new master. 

However that may be, this Spanish war was a real 
plague, the original cause of France’s misfortune, After 
my negotiations in Erfurt with Alexander, England had 
to be brought to reason either by force of arms or by 
friendly discussions. She saw herself alone and unheeded 
on the Continent, The English bombardment of Copen- 
hagen had excited public opinion against her everywhere, 
whilst’ I,.on the contrary, was at that moment at the 
height of my fame, when this unfortunate war with Spain 

‘suddenly turned public opinion against me and rehabili- 

tated England. From this moment she was able to 
continue the war,’ The separated territories of South 
America were opened to England. She trained an army 
in the Peninsula, she remained the victor. And Spain 
became .a clearing-house for all the intrigues of the 
Continent. All this brought about my downfall. 

At that time I was heaped with reproaches which I did 
not deserve, History will wash me clean, I was accused 
of falseness, disloyalty, and cunning, Nothing of that is 
true.. Whatever may be said about it, I have never 
broken my word, either to Spain or any other Power. 
One day. people will be convinced that in the Spanish 
affairs I remained apart from all clomestic Court intrigues, 
that I never broke my word either to Charles IV or 
Ferdinand VII. I kept all my engagements both to the 
father and the son, and I made use of no kind of lyin 
pretexts to induce them to come to Bayonne. They both 
came rather of their own free will. When I saw them at 
my feet and was able to judge myself of their complete 
incapacity, an unspeakable compassion filled me for the 
fate of a.great people, I seized the only opportunity 
offered. me a Fortune to cause Spain to rise again, to 
separate her from England, and to bind her closely to our 
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policy, According to my comprehension, that is to say, 
{ was laying the foundation-stone of the tranquillity and 
peace of Europe, But it was far from my intention to use 
Fase and fecble means, as was said in the reporte pub- 
lished: broadcast. If I failed it was for the opposite 
reason. Bayonne was not an ambuscade but a huge and 
brilliant coup d’élat. A little hypocrisy would have saved 
me, or, better, if I had handed over the Peace Prince to 
the fury of the people. The mere thought seemed horrible 
to me. It would have seemed to me that I was buying 
peace with a blood offering. And then, of course, Murat 
spoiled a great deal of my work. 

However that may be, I scorned sordid and low means, 
for I considered myself too powerful for that. I oven 
ventured on the bold stroke from too ot a height, 
I wished to act like Providence which heals the sufferings 
of mortal men. in her own way, many times by violent 
means, regardless of any condemnation whatever, 

The Court and the Ruling Family were torn asunder 
by two parties. The one was the party of the King who 
let himself be led blindly by his favourite, the Peace 
Prince, Godoy. The latter had made himself the real 
king, The other party was that of the heir apparent, 
ruled over by his bemner. tutor, Escoiquiz, who hoped to 
rule. himself. Both sides, in like manner, sought .my 
protectior. Doubtless I was determined to take all the 
advantage possible from the situation, 

The favourite, who wished both ¢o hold his post and to 
escape from the son’s revenge,, in case the father died, 
offered in the name of Charles IV to join me in the 
conquest of Portugal, reserving to himself, however, a 
place of refuge in the lordship of Algarves, 

On. the other hand, the Prince of the Asturias 
(Ferdinand) .wrote to me privately, and without the 
knowledge of his father, to request al my hand a Consort 
and my protection, 

I closed. with the first, and left the second without. an 
answer, res 

My troops were already in the Peninsula when the son 


took advantage of a iro to force his father to abdicate 
.and then reign in his stead. 


have been foolishly reproached for having taken part 
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~ in all these-intrigues, and that the last-mentioned incident 


- evil in Spain, was very active in persua 


spoiled all the plans arranged with the father, in con- 
sequence of which my troops were already in the heart of 
Spain. 

From that time the two parties realised that I alone 
could and must be the arbiter. So the father addressed 
himself to me, in order to be revenged, and the son did 
the same in order to be’ recognised. Both of them tried 
zealously to defend their ‘point of view to me, having been 
persuaded to do. so by their counsellors. The latter 
ruled them completely and saw no other possibility of 
saving their heads but by throwing themselves into my arms. 

The Peace Prince, who had narrowly escaped being 
murdered, easily persuaded the King and Qyeen to 
undertake this journey, especially as they were in danger 
themselves of being killed by the mob. . 

Canon Escoiquiz, who was the real dab ee of all the 

ing the youn 

King to undertake this journey, for hé saw that Charles I 
was vigorously protesting against his abdication, He was 
convinced that his pupil would have to mount the scaffold, 
if he failed. This Ganon, who, besides, was very confident 
of his methods, did not doubt. that he could influence me, 
and that I would recognise Ferdinand... Speaking for 
himself, he proposed to. me that he would. rule quite in 
accordance with my wishes, just as the Pedce Prince 
would do in Gharles’s name. For the rest I must admit 
that if I had listened to many of liis reasons, and followed 
some of his ideas, I should have served my purpose much 
better. When I had them all assembled in Bayonne, my 
policy had more weight than I had ever ventured to 
expect. I had here the Gordian Knot before me, and I 
cut it, I proposed to Charles IV andthe Qneen to 
relinquish the Crown, hand it oyer to'me, and they 
should. live quietly in France. They agreed—I may 
almost say they gladly agreed—for they were so prejudiced 
against their son, that they and their favourite sought 
henceforth nothing but rest and safety, The Prince of the 
Asturias did not oppose my wishes very strongly ; in any 
case ‘no threats or force were used against him, and if it 
was only from fear that he abdicated, which I am willing 
to believe, that was his business. 
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That is, in a few words, the whole story of the Spanish 
affair, 


I LOSE THE BATTLE OF ESSLINGEN ON MLAY. 21st AND 22ND, 
BUT WIN AT WAGRAM ON THE 51H ANID GTH or JULY, 1809 

I conducted a fine operation at Leaneclshut in the year 
1809, Berthier had lost his head when I arrived, Piré 
reported that Davout was surroundecl and lost, I ought 
to have followed the Austrians into Bohemia, but they 
would then have fallen back on Prague, and this war 
would have had no object; for it was the Austrians who 
had declared war on me. At first I hacl the intention 
of separating the three Crowns, but, on the other hand, 
it was well to have in existence a strong Power as’ an 
roca of Russia, If it had not been for Esslingen 
(Aspern) I should have destroyed the Avustrian Monarchy, 
but Esslingen cost me too much, and X gave up that plan, 

Did we lose the Battle of Esslingen lo ecause we attacked 
the enemy in close columns, or did we Jose it because of a 
stratagem of the Archduke Charles, who broke down our 
bridges, and attacked us in this dreardful position with 
100,000 men, while. we had only 45,000 ? 

After the Battle of Eggmithl the Freaich Army reached 
Vienna. The Archduke Maximilian Ihad taken over the 
chief command in the capital, It hacl been fortified: and 
pices in & state of defence. During the night Artillery. - 

eneral La Riboisitre had drawn uy: thirty howitzers 
behind a house in the suburbs and bormbarded-the town, 
whereupon the gates were opened. ; 

In the meantime the Archduke was approaching the 
Danube on the left bank of the river. y resolved to 
anticipate him and cross over to that bank. The position 
on. the right bank was not favouralble as long as we 
possessed no’ bridge-head on the left bask, for in that case 
the enemy'was always master of his own movenients, 
This was so-important that I resolved to go back as far as 

“the Enz, incase it should be impossible to establish a 
bridge-head onthe left bank, This Operation was very 
difficult,-for the Danube was 1000 yards wide, fifteen, 
‘twenty, and even thirty feet-deep, with a very strong 

current. To cross a’ great river in the presence of a 
_».. powerful army seemed impossible, yet wve could not move 





es 
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very far from our position, for fear that the enemy, who 
had two bridge-trains at his disposal, might cross the 
Danube himself and turn towards Vienna, 

I intended to undertake the crossing two leagues above 
Vienna, for in the year 1805 I had noticed a large island, 
which is separated from the right bank by the main 
stream of the Danube, and from the left bank by an arm 
only a hundred yards wide. If we took possession of this 
island we could establish ourselves on it, and then we 
should no longer have a river of 1000 yards to cross, but 
only.an arm of a river of a hundred yards in width. It 
meant forcing the Danube as in a regular siege. 

On the 16th of May the Duke of Montebello (Lannes) 
landed 500 men on this island; the Archduke Charles’s 
army was still a day’s march distant. Since the year 1805, 
however, a dam had been built between the island and 
the left bank, so that one could no longer speak of it as an 
island, At the head of 6000 men General Bubna threw 
himself on the 500 men and beat them, Some were taken 
prisoner, some managed to retreat under the protection 
of fifty guns and howitzers. 

As this operation had failed I went two leagues below 
Vienna, that is to say, about five or six leagues distant 
from the first place, where the Danube forms a beautiful 
island of about: 1600 yards in length, called Lobau, 
which is separated from the right ban by an arm of the 
Danube tooo yards wide, and from the left bank by an 
arm, of only 120 yards. I resolved to establish myself on 
this island, and now possessed a barrier against the 
Archduke. In case the Archduke turned on Krems, or 
any other point, in order to cross the Danube and cut my 
line of communications, I could break forth from the 
Tsland of Lobau and catch him in the act, 

Lieutenant-General Bertrand built a bridge of ships : 
and pontoons over the river, and on the rgth of May the 
vanguard: crossed over. The bridge was completed on 
the goth and the army was preparing to pass over, At 
noon the Danube rose three feet, the anchors of the ships 
gave way, and the bridge broke, Meantime we were 
already masters of the island, and the advanced guard 
had nothing to fear, In a few hours the bridge was 
repaired, and the army began to march across, Towards 
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six o’clock a-bridge was thrown over the narrow arm. 
General Lasalles went over to the left bank with goo... 
horses, advanced to. Esslingen, and spread his troopers". 
out in all directions, In doing so he came into colli§ion 
with an Austrian cavalry. division with which he had. -4 
some skirmishing. He established himself between... 
Esslingen and. Grossaspern. I myself bivouacked at the | 
head of the small bridge, and on the morning of the grat’ © 
I rode over to yadinges and Grossaspern, where I ordered. 
the Duke of Montebello and Massena to take up their) 
positions, A battalion was postsd in Enzersdorf, whose «5 
walls were -provided. with loopholes. The Cuirassiers.° 
from Spain and Nansouty also crossed:the river. At noon.” 
the Danube had risen another four feet, and the large. 
bridge was destroyed, so that the remainder of the cavalry... ), 
and the artillery park could not get over, et 
During the day General Bertrand restored the bridges. 
twice... At four o’clock in the afternoon General Lasalle : 
reported that. the Archduke’s army was. on the march 
‘The. Prince .of Neuchatel (Berthier) climbed up the’ 
church tower, and had.a sketch made of the movement 
ofthe Austrian columns, The Austrians intended attack 
ing Grossaspern with their right wing, Essling :with: the 
centre, and. Enzersdorf with’ the left, thus: forming a 
half-circle round Esslingen, I.gave orders to retreat to 
the Island of Lobau, aa wanted to leave only 10,900-men. 
in the wood at the end of the little bridge,” But.at that 
moment General Bertrand sent-me ‘word that the Danube 
was falling,’ that he had repaired the bridge again, and: , 
_ that, the artillery, batteries. were: being brought. over. .° It's" 
“owas already late, . Yet I resolved to remain.in the position, ; 
for;.if the enemy should succeed in taking the village of «:) 
ingen, it;would be very difficult to recapture it, and... 
ould:haye cost much blood. At five.o’clock. the first:, 
dell, and, the artillery. fire soon. became’ general, 
irassiers made several fine and. brilliant charges, 
‘dwn back in all his attacks on | 
seis semen, who... were 
the. battlefield for 
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“doubt. But towards midnight the Danube rose so fright- 
fully that the bridges were again broken ; however, the 
were again restored by General Bertrand, At daybreak | 
the Guards, and the Duke of Reggio (Oudinot) raced 
across at a flying pace. Filled with the highest hopes, 
I dismounted, intending. to settle the fate of the House of 
Austria. ; : ‘ 
When I had arrived in Esslingen J.ordered the Duke of 
Montebello to break through the centre of the Austrian 
Army and march out of Esslingen with the Young Guard, | 
in order to throw himself at the critical moment on. the 
left flank of the enemy. This flank was supported on 
Enzersdorf, .2 small .town on the arm of the Danube 
which forms the Island of Lobau. The Duke of Monte- 
‘bello manceuvred his divisions with the well-known 
dexterity and coolness which he had acquired in number- 
less fights. : ; 
, The enemy recognised the importance of not letting 
his very extended battle-line be broken through. It was 
more than three leagues in length, All our efforts were 
in. vain. The Young Guard was already advancing on 
the flank of the enemy’s left wing, when orders had to be 
given it to stop, as news came that the pontoons had been 
swept away by the force of the current, and that there was 
no hope whatever of restoring the bridges before several 
days. had. passed... Half of the Cuirassiers, and.thke Corps 
of ‘the. Prince of Eggmthl (Davout), were still on the 
right bank.. An especially decisive result was no longer 
possible, but the plan of operations had been so wisely 
and thoroughly. thought out that: no danger threatened 
the army, for at the worst we could at any time resume 
our position on. the: Island of Lobau, where we were 
unassailable. Never was an armed camp stronger, for it 
was protected by a moat of 120 yards in width on the one 
side, and by a.very rapidly-flowing arm of the Danube on 
the other. -I therefore ordered: the Prince of Essling and 
the Duke of Montehello to stop and quietly take up. their 
positions, the first in the village of Grossaspern, which is 
a league long, and the other between Grossaspern and 
Esslingen.. On the last-named village he supported his 
right wing. ‘The movement was carried out as-though. it 
were a parade on the Champ.de Mars. The enemy, 
K 
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discouraged and in retreat, paused astonished, but he 
goon learned that our bridgea were swept away, and his 
centre resumed its former position. It was ten o'clock in 
the morning. From this time till four o'clock, when the 
firing eae that is to say, for six houra, 1a0,000 men 
with 400 guns attacked in vain and without result 50,000 
French, who had only 100 guns in position, and were 
compelled to be sparing with their ammunition, as they 
were short of powder and ball. 

The issue of the battle lay in the taking of the village-of 
Esslingen, The Archduke did everything to take it, 
Five times he attacked it with fresh troops, and five times 
it was retaken, At three o’clock in the afternoon I ordered. 
my adjutant, General Rapp, and the valiant Count 
Lobau iouten) to put themselves at the head of the 
Young Guard, to attack in three columns, and to rush at 
the double on the enemy's reserves, when the latter were 
beaten into a wild’ flight, and the victory was cecided, 
The Archduke had no more fresh troops at his disposal, 
and retreated to his former position, Firing ceased 
exactly at four o’clock,.for at this season one cannot fight: 
till ten o’clock at night, : é 

The Old Guard, with whom I was, remained stationary | 
on the battlefield a musket-shot distant from Easlingen, 
’ with its right wing resting on the Danube and its left close 

to Grosgaspern, In the afternoon General Dorsenne, the 
colonel of the Grenadiers of the Old Guard, asked for’ 
leave to make an attack, in order to decide the day and 
‘determine the Austrians to retreat. “No,” I answered, 
“Tt is well that it ends so! Without a bridge, and withe 
out: guns ‘we have certainly done better than J hoped. 
Let us, keep quiet,” 

I now rode on to the Island of Lobau, and inspected it 
all over, for I was afraid that the Austrians would construct 
a bridge:Jower down and throw over a few battalions,. 
Then I rode tothe Danube bridge.’ Unfortunately 

- everything -had disappeared, and not a battalion wag to 
be found near the place. . In three days the water-level of 
the. Danube. had risen: twenty-eight feet, and the lows 
lying parts: of the island were under water, Then I rode 
back to the little bridge leading to. the northern bank, and 
ordered the army to march. back the following morning at 
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dawn over the litile' bridge, and to camp on the Island of 
Lobau. Marshal Massena’s corps did riot cross over to 
the island till near midday, but he was not molested by 
the beaten Austrian Army. 

That was the Battle of Esslingen. As long as we were 
in possession of the Island 6f Lobau we had everythin 
that we needed to secure the possession of Vienna, an 
let me repeat—we could not have held the city if we had 
Jost the island. While in possession of this entrenched 
camp we were in a position at any time to cross over to _ 
the left bank of the Danube. gt 

Since the day. of Essling I was afraid all the time that 
the Archduke Charles would turn on ‘Linz, | That.would 
have been very unpleasant, for my bridges were only half 
finished. I had a new one built, namely, on the spot 
where I had already constructed a. bridge after Esslingen. 
The Austrians thought that the mouse, would. come out 
of the same hole that it had gone into, and threw up 
‘entrenchments after entrenchments. ; 

When I crossed the bridge I wished to make a great 
sham mangeuvre, in order to deceive the Austrians and 
prevent them from falling in to battle order, and then to 
attack'them during the night, The Austrians are good 
when they are standing in line, but they are neither good 
nor safe in manoeuvring when they feel themselves atiacked 
on the march, In the Battle of Wagram Davout made a 
wide detour, Bernadotte failed with the Saxons, while the 
Austrians took their positions. Their line was longer than 
mine, I had Jeft a space between my left wing and the 
Danube, but had numerous troops in reserve, and tried to 
turn their left wing, They, however, turned my left wing 
by marching through the intermediate space. But my 
reserves altered the front, and the enemy’s right wing 
saw: itself faced with the threat of being driven into the 
river, . Schwarzenberg told me later that it was this move, 
rather than the effect of the Guard’s artillery, whiich 
decided the Austrians to retreat. In fact they opposed’to 
my artillery a more numerous one, and one could ‘see 
many dead Frenchmen and few Austrians, 


t 


's Majesty fetched me for such a trifle as that? A little | 


“point of fact.I was completely cured in a few days. 


‘Elector of Trier had gone insane as the result of this 
‘operation. I was also expecting Doctor Corvisart. When 
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1 OUGHT TO HAVE DESTROYED AUSTRIA IN 1Ba9 

After Wagram I made a ig mistake in not bringin 
Austria more completely to her knees. She still remaine 
too-strong for our safety, and was bringing us down to 
destruction, On the day after.the battle I ought to have 
made known through a pfoclamation that-I would only 
treat with Austria on condition of the provisional separa- 
tion of the three States ; Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia, 
And—can one believe it?—an Austrian Archduke has 
often given me to understand that I might do well to 
hand over one of these States to him, or place him on the 
throne of Austria itself, giving as a reason that this Power 
would: then come to a better understanding with me, 
He even offered me his son asa kind of hostage, and 
asked me to appoint him as my adjutant. 


IN PRAISE OF MEDIGINIE 
‘What a fine thing medicine is to-be sure! In Vienna 
I hada herpetic eruption in the neck which annoyed me 
very much. I gent for Doctor Franck. He assured me 
that it was very dangerous to remove the eruption, The 


he came from Paris he said: ‘ What! Has Your 


sulphur will make it-disappear,” I repeated to him the 
words of Doctor Franck, “Bah! The Elector of Trier 
was a worh-out old man, There is a great difference, 
Your constitution defends itself against the trouble’? In 





WHY I DETERMINED TO DIVORGH JOSEPHINE 

The-policy of my Monarchy, the interests anc needs of 
my Pos which have ee directed my actions, 
required that I-should leave the throne on which ‘Provi« 
dence had placed me to legitimate children.. Now, for 









several years I had lost the hope of having children by | 


my beloved wife, the Empress Josephine. For this reason 
I resolved to sacrifice the tenderest emotions of my heart, 
and to regard only the well-being of the State, and so I 
determined on the dissolution of our marriage, 





% 
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At the’age of forty I could surely hope to live long. 
enough to bring up children to my liking in case Providence 
should grant me some. God knows how difficult such’ a 
resolution was to me; but there is no sacrifice that I 
would not make for the welfare and salvation of France. - 


. I MARRY MARIA, LOUISA-~HER ‘OHARACTER | , , 


When, on the-e7th of March, 1810, I drove to meet 
Maria Louisa I stopped my carriage in Compiégne, for. I 
did not want her to-know who I was.. But the Queen of 
Naples, who was sitting beside her, called out: . “‘ There 
is.the Emperor !”’.. I got out of the carriage quickly and 
kissed Maria Louisa. ,"The poor ‘child had learned off by 
heart a long speech, which she was to repeat to me kneel- 
‘ing, She had read it through over and.over again, . I 

had asked Metternich and. the Bishop of Nantes whether 
I'could spend the night under the same roof as Maria 
Louisa, They removed all my doubts, and assured me 
that she was now Empress and not Archduchess,2 I was 
only separated from her bedroom’ by the library. I 
asked her what they had:told her when she-left Vienna: - 
She answered me very naively that her father and Frau 
von:Lazansky had ‘directed her as follows: ‘‘ As soon as 
you are alone with the Emperor you must do absolutely 
everything that he tells you. You must agree to every- 
thing that he asks of you.’ She was a delightful-child | 

* Monsieur Ségur wanted me to’ keep away for form’s 

sake, but as I was surely already married, everything was 
all right, so I told, him to go to the Devil. 
_.. I made a great mistake in giving the Empress Maria 
_ Louisa,.as her maidof honour, the Duchess of Montebello 
ue of Marshal Lannes) after the death of her husband. 

did it for-the sake of the Army, and was not obliged to 

‘do it. Maria Louisa liked the old Nobility better than 
the. new. . Madame Beauveau would have suited her 
better, Madame de Montebello disgraced herself by not 
remaining with Maria Louisa. I wanted to give her 
Narbonne as first gentleman-usher, for he was longing for 
the post, and would have suited this position splendidly. 
He would have repeated everything to me; but Maria 
ie The preliminary marriage ceremony had already taken place in 
ienna, 4 vs é. 
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Louisa would not agree to it. She did not like Madame 
de Montebello, She never told untruths, ‘was very 
reserved, above all amiable, even towards those she 
detested, Sa 

They had instructed her in Vienna to show a friendly 
face even to those Ministers that she did not like. When 
she. wanted money she asked me for it, and was delighted ° 
when J gave her 10,009 ‘francs; That pleased me very 
much, for she was very reserved, One could entrust any 
secret to her; she was a real secret drawer.. She could 
not but love her father. I did wrong in choosing Isabey 
as her drawing-master. Whenever I entered the studio 
where he was giving lessons he was very embarrassed : 
he was a fanatic. Prud’hon would have been better, 
These people are always'spying. 

Maria Louisa was innocence itself, She was just the 
opposite to Josephiiie and never lied. She loved me and 
wanted to be always with me. If she had had good 
advisers, and had not been surrounded by such people as 
that low woman Madame de Montebello (Lannes) and 
that man Corvisart, who I must admit was a wretched 
fellow, she would have accompanied me to Elba. But 
. she had been told that her aunt had been guillotined, and 
circumstances were too much for her; and then her 
» father had assisted by means of his buffoon Neipperg. 


_ 4 SON IS BORN TO ME 


For the birth of the King of Rome I paid Dr, Dubois 
100,000 francs, It was Corvisart’s fault that I chose him, 
» for [ might as well have engaged the first obstetric surgeon 
. that came to hand. On the day the Empress was delivered 
she went for a Jong walk with me, although she already 
had.pains. Later it was thought that it would all be over 
in four hours, I therefore had a bath.. Shortly after- 
‘wards Dubois: came running up} excited and pale as 
death. I-called-to him: ‘Is she dead?” Great events 
make no impression on me at the moment that they are 
reported. That comes later on. I shall be: reproached 
* for.being devoid of feeling. I always feel-the pain, however, 
an hour later. : 
.. Dubois answered that the Empress was not dead, but 
that the baby was offering. the reverse presentation. 


j 
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“That was a great misfortune and only happens once in: 
‘ every 2000 cases. I dressed quickly, and went down to 
the Empress. They had to place her on another bed in 
order ‘to use the instruments, but she would not let them. 
Madame de Montesquieu assured her, however, that she 
had been through the same thing twice, and persuaded 
her to let herself be operated on. The Empress screamed 
frightfully, Iam not soft-hearted, and yet I was terribly 
moved when I saw her suffering so much. Dubois, who 
scarcely knew what he was doing, had. been waiting for 
Corvisart, who gave him courage. The Duchess of 
Montebello behaved like a simpleton, Yvan and 
Corvisart held the Empress. Sle 

The King of Rome remained at least a minute before 
uttering a cry. When I entered the room he lay as 
though dead on the carpet. Madame de Moritebello 
wanted the usual etiquette to be observed, but Corvisart 
told her to go hang with her etiquette. At last, after 
vigorous rubbing the baby came to. It had been slight 
hurt by the instrument, The Empress had given herself 
up for lost, and was convinced that they ‘wanted to 
sacrifice her life to save the baby, and yet I had given 
orders to the contrary. 


“CHAPTER VII 
*”  LOVE—WOMEN—MARRIAGE--FAMILY 


WHAT IS LOVE P 4 


" HAT is love after all? A passion, which 
turns aside from everything—the whole world 
Y —just to get a sight of the loved object, 
And.T certainly have not been so constituted as to give 
myself up to such one-sidedness, aot es 
T neither wanted to, nor could I, fallin love. Love is 
made for other characters than myself. Political matters 
claimed me absolutely. I did not want a house full of 
women at my Court. Women have done harm. to 
Henry IV and Louis XIV, My position was, moreover, 
‘much more serious than that of those princes, The 
French have become stricter since then and would no 
longer forgive their Ruler for having openly acknowledged 
mistresses and love affairs. gy a 


WE. TREAT WOMEN TOO WELL 

We treat women too well, and in this way have spoiled 
everything. We have done very wrong in raising them to 
our own, level. Truly the Oriental’ nations have more 
mind. and sense than we have in declaring the wife to be 
. the actual property of the husband. And in fact nature 
has made woman our slave. Only through our distorted 
.. views they-now dare to maintain that they dre.our rulers. 
' They make:a misuse of'a few advantages in order to lead 
us. astray and. master us. And if,snow and again, one 
- woman really ‘inspires us to something good,:there are a 
hundred: others who cause us to commit numberless 
follies. Woman is given to-man that she may bear him 
children. But one woman cannot.suffice for a man in 
this respect. She cannot be a wife to him, for instance, 
during the time of pregnancy, of lactation, and of illness, 
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when she no longer gives him children, < 
influenced neither by old age nor by ~ 
nust ‘accordingly have several wives. 
have most of the ladies to complain:of ? 
owledged that they have souls? And 
+ that there are phos hers who are . 
t? They demand equality! But that 
Woman is our Pesan) 3 we are-not 
ts children, we on the other hand do 
ith any; consequently the wife is his 
the fruit tree is the property of the 
v husband commits an act of unfaithful- 
should confess it to her, and regret his 
'y trace of guilt is wiped away, The 
ves, and is again reconciled to him, and 
as through it. But that is not the case 
ness of the wife. It is all very wéll for 
sregret, but who knows whether some- 
Che evil cannot be madé good again. 
st not, and cannot cver come to an 
h him. It is therefore only lack of 
in education, which causes the wife to 
nds on the same level as her husband. 
lifference there is hothing humiliating. 
oelongs to him, or her, and to cach one 
ons. "To women belong beauty, grace, 
ction ; her obligations are dependence 


the complement of man’s ahimal 

ill more necessary to ‘the satisfaction of 

i his natural helpmeet, created exactly 

3 he should take her for her own sake, 

fone, He should deem her as-one with 

is heart to hig other self, then they will . 
doth teel strong against irregular lusts and experience 
the charms of life... The charm of union beautifies the 
imagination, assuages melancholy, and makes the joys of 
life richer and more varied, besides making the de d of 
sensation more fruitful. 
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SHOULD CHILDREN OF 13 OR 14 BE MARRIED ? 


Would it be desirable for children of thirteen or fourteen 

to marry? One must answer in the negative and say 

erhaps : Eighteen for the male sex, and fourteen for the 
female. 

Why must one make such a great difference between . 

« the male and female sexes? Perhaps to avoid certain 
unpleasant happenings. The interests of the State here 
merit more consideration. I would consider it less 
disadvantageous to fix fifteen years of age for our sex than 

. thirteen for the female sex. For how can a child of this 
age, who has nine months pte nancy to endure, be 
roperly developed? Take the ee for example. In 
Jaralen a girl is marriageable at the age of ten, at 
aie she has lost all charm, and at twenty she is getting 
old, ; 

Ghildren of fifteen are held incapable of concluding 
_any ordinary contract, how can they then be given leave 
to sign the most:solemn contract of their lives? It would 
be desirable for the ‘male sex not to marry before the 
twentieth year, and’ the female before the eighteenth year, 
otherwise we shall never have a sturdy generation, 


ILLEGITIMATE QHILDREN--SEGONDARY WIVES—-DEGAY OF 
: ene WOMEN—PROS'ITULES : 
T have done all in my power to improve the lot of 
© illegitimate children, those unfortunate yet innocent 
people who.are dishonoured. But one should not overdo 
- it,-as otherwise one would be attacking the institution of 
martiage.. Then few people would marry. Formerly, 
When. a man. had, besicles his, first wife, secondary wives, 
. illegitimate children were not so despised as they are 
to-day. : I think it absurd that a man may legally have 
only one.wife. When she.is pregnant it is as if the man 
‘had no wife at all, :It is true men have no longer secondar 
wives, but instead, men keep mistresses, through which 
many have ldst their fortunes, I am speaking only of men 
in well-to-do circumstances, for the poor man could onl 
support.one wife. In France:the women. have too much 
authority, whereas they. ought not to be considered as 
being on an equality with the men, for they are, in reality, 
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only machines for bearing children, During the Revolu- 
tion, they rose, called meetings, and wanted even to form 
battalions» All this had.to be suppressed. ‘There would 
have been a complete revolution in society if women had 
emerged from that state of dependence in which it is their 
duty to remain, It would have resulted in nothing but 
ceaseless fighting, ; 

One sex must be subject to the other. Women have 
been known to take part in war as soldiers. Then they 
are brave, incredibly enthusiastic, and capable of commit- 
ting the most frightful atrocities. At my departure for 
the Island of Elba in the year 1814, there was a handsome 
young woman in Orgon who was in such a fury with me 
that she would: certainly have drunk my blood if ‘she 
could, If ever there should be a war between men and 
women it will be very much worse than anything that has + 
been seen up to the present between big and little, white 
men and black, 

‘Divorce is all to the disadvantage of women. It makes 
no difference to a man to be married severa) times ; but 
a woman who has had several husbands is completely 
faded. In a real war between men and women the only 
thing that would put women in a state of inferiority is 
pregnancy, for.the women of the market-halls are just as 
strong as most young men, ; 

In all periods of history sermons have been preached 
against prostitutes, and for all that it is asserted that there 
must always be public women, Without them, men 
would assault decent girls in thé streets, When a pretty 
girl is seen giving herself to men it injures her ‘sex, and 
lowers it; above all, it diminishes the charm which the 
presence of a pretty girl produces in a company of people. 


WHY I APPROVED OF DIVORCE 


If the interests of good morals and of society require 
that marriage should be lasting, it is perhaps just as 
necessary to separate those married couples who cannot 
live together, whose long union often swallows up the 
common inheritance, dissolves the family, and causes the 
abandonment of the children, To leave this kind of 
a alone is to injure the sacredness of the marriage 
ond. 
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-It is intelligible. that after ten years of marriage divorce 
’ should only be granted on very serious grounds, As, 
however, the marriages concluded in early youth, are’ 
seldom the work of the couple themselves, being mostly 
arranged. by ‘their families in accordance’ with -well- 
defined considerations as to rank or quality, the first years 
of such a union must be considered as probationary. If 
the couple then perceive that they are unsuited to each 
other, they must be entitled to dissolve. the. union which 
they had not been allowed to consider seriously before. 
“It should not be done, however, to favour frivolity or 
passion. . Let the Divorce Court, theréfore, be. provided 
with precautionary measures to prevent this abuse. Let 
it be defined, for instance, that both parties be heard in a 
private family council under the presidency of an official, - 
‘and if need ‘be, let it be added that a woman may only 
make use of divorce once, Further, the parties should 
not be allowed to marry again before the lapse of five. 
Years, so'that the intention of a second marriage may 
not be'the cause of the dissolution of the first. After ten 
years’ marriage, however, divorce must be made moré’ 
difficult. : ae 
Marriage*is not always, as is supposed, the result of 
love, A girl marries, for instance, because it is the fashion, 
“or in order to be independent,,and have a home of her 
‘own, . Sle accepts a man much older than herself, whose: 
views, tastes, and habits do not agree with her own.’ The . 
law. must accordingly find ways and means of dissolving , 
the union in a case where she sees all her hopes frustrated, 
when she recognises that she is in a badly chosen 
relationship, and her will led astray. ; A 


ADULTERY Ig- AT BOTTOM ONLY A JOKE BEHIND 
aa A MASK 
Laws are made: to ‘suit manners ands customs, It 
_. would have a disadvantageous effect if'a man were placed 
“under the obligation of applying to.the Courts for divorce 
‘on. account. offadultery. A> reason of the kind must be 
- hidden: under‘ the. expression of mutual agreement in 
“which, it is-true, no reason is given for the. divorce, but in’ 
which its. necessity is clearly. indicated. . LZ 
_ The family council. examines the facts and decides on 


A 
es 
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then ‘a procedure y fic yst 
aan e oadider simple incompatibility a auflicient 
cause, which.«seems absurd to me. The fear arises of 
: allowing: the most insignificant reasons to be made a 

‘cause of divorce. If, for instance, the husband were in 
agreement with his father, the wife's father would refuse 

is consent. : Efe. would say: “TI oppose. My daughter 
is quite chaste ;_ if I gave my consent she would he con- 
sidered guilty. You threaten her with legal procecdin 8, 
Go’ on with them. She is not afraid of anything, We 
know how to conduct the case,” ; 

If the wife, on the contrary, were guilty of adultery, the © 
parents would consent 'to the divorce, Adultery, which: is 
2 word of enormous meaning in Civil Law, is at bottonr 
only an act of gallantry, a joke behind a mask, 

It is not by any means a rare phenomenon, but a very 


.ordinary occurrence of the sofa. 


v8 


FATHERS AND CHILDREN 


'It would simply rouse one’s indignation to allow a rich 
‘man. the right of cine his children out of his, house to 
earn their own living after having educated them. One 
would. :then be obliged to forbid fathers to give their 
childyen'a good education; for nothing is more terrible 
to them than to tear them from the habits, the luxury, 
and the inclinations which such an cducation brings with 
eit; in order to maintain themselves by laborious work to 
', which they are unaccistomed, If the father believes that 
she has no:further obligations towards them as soon as he 
vhas finished their education, why is he not completely 
deprived of his succession? Now, maintenance cannot be 
“measured simply in terms of physical needs, bul account 

must also be taken of customs; further, it must be 
sproportionate tq. the father’s fortune and the child's 
education. ©. _ 

In. truth the law cannot exactly define the amount, but 
‘it can declare that the father is obliged to support and 
educate his children when minors, and when they have 
come~ of age, to provide for them, or grant Ahem a 

maintenance, 


differs widely from the system’ 
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oe '. ADOPTION 

Adoption has, as its chief purpose, the giving to orphans 
of a father who, because he has only distant heirs, wishes 
to take into his family a child to whom he intends leaving 
both his name and his.fortune. ; 

It is of great, importange that adoption of children 
should only be allowed toa person who is of an age when 
he, or she, can usually no longer hope to have children. 

I do not understand a form of adoption which does not- 
grant to the adopted son the same rights asa legitimate son.: ' 

‘What is the sense of adopting a child if it may be given 
back? It has been objected that the will of the child has 
not been considered, that it is contrary to freedom ‘to 
deprive. a child of its natural father without its own 
consent. Do people not know, then, that fathers are 
made so by the law? That people scarcely do anything 
by the action of their own will, We have been livin 
since our childhood under the compulsion of laws an 
customs, If one wished to fix the time in which a person’s . 
will first begins to act on its own impulse one might more 
sensibly regard, the 21st year as the age at which a person 
has control over the exercise of his own will... One ma 
assert with good’ reason that a man of twenty-one is still 
without, experience and that his observation is obscured 

> byspassiohs. ‘ : ; 
The happiest result of the adoption of children would 
-be-attained by giving infants to a man whois childless 
"himself by giving orphan boys a‘néew father, and by 
uniting youth with middle and old age: ‘The conferring _ 
of the name.is the most natural, and, at the same time, 
“the strongest, bond for the knitting together of this union. 
“ sIt has been asserted. that the adoption. of children is 
only.;done: from vanity.. It possesses, “however, real 
» advantages. It ‘provides old age: with protection and’ 
. consolation which is surer than that-which may be expected 
*, from relatives, Tt interests and-at the same time encourages 
the old inthe education’ of the young.’ It helps besides to 
* obtain--for the childless»merchant. or factory owner ‘a 
| Support and an-heir. .-It trains. good citizens for the State, 
and is a.necessity for every tank.in life. 7 ; 
» Tt isa happy: idea to help ‘a poor abandoned child by 
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adoption, and to snatch it from the. corruption to which 


-it is exposed by its condition. 


But, it will be asked, should one encourage the adoption 
of. bastards? Meanwhile it would be a very desirable 
thing if the injustice done by a man, who, through his 
own dissolyteness has put a child into the world, could be 
thus made good again without injury to morals. 


JOSEPHINE : 
. Josephine iwas extremely fond of luxury, disorder, and 


the, spending of money, qualities which are peculiar. to 


the Creoles, It was impossible ever to determine her 
outlay... She was always making debts, and there were 
always great disputes when the moment approached for 


’ paying these debts. She often sent word to the tradesmen 


to put dowri only half the amount of the bills. Even to 
the Island of Elba Josephine’s bills were sent me from all 


over Italy ! _. : 
Another of Josephine’s characteristics was her continual 


‘denial. No matter what the occasion was, or what 


uestion I asked her, her first act was of a negative kind, 
fer first word: was “No.” And this “No” was not 
exactly a lie, but simply a measure of defence, 

Josephine “possessed an exact knowledge of all the 
intricacies of my character, and with it all an admirable 


tact, For instance, she never asked for anything for her 


‘son, Eugéne. She never thanked me for anything that I 


had done for him. She was so. anxious to prove to me 
that it was for me and not for her to do something for him, 

There is no doubt that she often thought that I would 
adopt her son some day as my successor. 

I am convinced that she loved me most. I do not 
doubt that she would have refused a love adventure to ' 
come to me: Under no consideration whatever would 
she give’up an intended journey however fatiguing it 
might -be. Neither. weariness nor, privation could keep 
her from it. She even used importunity and wiles in 
order to follow me. If, in the middle of the night, I got 
into the carriage for a very long journey, I would find, to 
my great-astonishment, Josephine quite ready and wait- 
ing, although it had not been arranged that she should 
accompany me. 

























60 
Tt is quite impossible for. ote come: vith me; 


Iam travelling very far, and the joumey would: be 
much: for-you,” I would:say.. : 








~“Not-at all,” she would answer... -: a 
“And then I must start in a moment.2? . 

. Good. : I am quite ready, too?’ nied 
But you will need a:lot of neetlon?! : 
‘Absolutely none. Everything has been thought, 

‘And in most cases I had to give way. 
~¢ we BH 

“IN SPITE OF MY DETERMINATION ‘TO, PUT. AWAY josmpean 
‘ I FORGAVE HER (1799) 7 


I wanted to have nothing more in common with H 
and to ‘forbid her the house, People would. talk about 
for one or two days and forget it on the third. 

0 “At first, after my return from Egypt, I had told her to 
"> go-away. . Why; too, was that ninny Joseph there... 
“But as she went down the stairs crying, I saw Eugtne. and 
ortense following her sobbing, _Nature has not aes 
meé‘aheart that I can see tears flowing without su 
pain: Eugéne had accompanied me to Egypt, and a 
“become accustomed to look on him as’ my adopted 
|| He-was so brave, and such a good boy. Hortense” 
just about to make her entry into society, and ‘everyb' 
as filled with praise'of her. I confess I was bad 
i, and I could not resist the sobbing of the two poe 
ren, 
idsto myself: Are they to be the victims éF th 
r’s error? I called Eugéne back, and: Hortense 
d. with her mother.. I said nothing. | What el; Bi 
do? What a weak creature amanis!: - aw 
























FEW OF MY LOVE AFFAIRS | 


hatel: would riever ‘take’ ‘anything: fro 
ecklace,. I thought this behaviour 
ing on- her. part... And yet» she 
.a few diamonds, but-she tid. m 
ut-herself on the same footing: .ag 
ew -love-letters. which, .I 
to.ame,.for.I had no 
iy, a. thing which. Jhag 
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happened .to-different princes. They belonged to her, it 
is true, as.much as to me ;. but she granted my request, 

I also paid court to Mademoiselle Mathis who acted as 
lady companion to my sister Pauline, I gave her presents, 
for she was not rich, Her father, who lived in Turin, 
thought she was contracting debts, and made her come 
home. She started off, but as soon as J had told her 
father what had taken place he came back with her to 
Paris, He thought he would accomplish great things. 
I was in Lyons at the time. I saw her-again, She told 
me that her father had scolded her for not telling him 
sooner ; as, however, I was just on the point, as-I believe, 
of divorcing Josephine, and was taken up with m 
approaching marriage with Maria Louisa, I broke of! 
this love relationship, 

In Vienna in the year 1805, Murat said to me: “I 
will irttroduce you to a lovely woman who is madly jn 
love with you, and will have no one but you.” Although 
this seemed a trifle suspicious to me, I told him to bring 
her to me, She could not speak a word of French, nor 
t a word of German, But she pleased me so much that 
f spent the night with her, she was one of the most 
agreeable women that I have known, especially as she 
did not use perfume. When day came she woke me, and 
(. have never seen her since. I could not find out at the 
time who she was. In the year 1809, however, the chief’: 
of the Vienna police told me that she was a “ Judith” 
‘a Jewess). 


MY BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


Joseph has not exactly helped me by his efforts, but he 
sa very good man, His wife, Queen Julia, was the best 
voman that ever lived, Joseph and I have always liked 
tach other very much, and always got on well together ; 
1¢ hada sincere liking for me. tT have no doubt that he 
lid everything that was possible for a man to do, yet all 
is good qualities are only adapted to private life, He is 
xtremely mild and good, possesses intelligence, is cultured 
md amiable, In the high positions that I entrusted to 
tim he did all he could. His intentions were of the best. 
Che chief mistake does not lie with him but rather with 
ae, I have torn him from his natural setting, and the 

L 
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task entrusted to him was altogether out of proportion to 
his strength. . 
Louis had been corrupted 7 the reading of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, This Louis I had educated out of my 

ay, but at what great privations | It should be known. 
how I did it. I could never visit a coffec-house, or go! 
into company.- I ate only dry bread, and wore my’ 
clothes ull they had holes in them so that they should last 
as long as possible, Louis could only be good to his wife 
for a few months. Their mutual mistakes were too high 
demands on his part and too much frivolity on the part of 
Hortense. Nevertheless, they loved each other when they 
were married; they wanted cach other, This marriage, 
moreover, was the result of Josephine’s intrigues, and she 
has had to pay the costs. For my part ‘I wanted to be 
connected with other families, and for a short time. had 
my eye on a niece of Monsieur Talleyrand, who later 
became Madame Juste de Noailles, 

For the rest, the most absurd rumouys were spread 
about Hortense and myself, anc it was asserted that her 
eldest son was mine. But love affairs of that kind were) 
not in my mind, nor do they correspond to my moral 
conceptions, ‘ 

Yet, after all, Hortense, the good, noble, and devoted 
_ wife, is not without faults towards her husband. I must 
admit-that, in spite of all the affection which I feel for her 
and the real attachment which she has to me. Queer an 
unbearable as Louis was hie loved her all the same, and 
in such a case, where such great interests were at stake, 
she too must be allowed to love, Ifshe had been able to 
force herself to it, she would -have been spared the vexa- 
tions of the last few years. She would: have led a happier 
life and followed her husband to Holland, Louis would 
not have fled from Amsterdam, ‘and I should not have 
found myself obliged to annex Holland, an act which has 
contributed to my downfall in Europe. Many things 
would have worked out differently, 

Jerome was a “waster” whose unbridled conduct 
cried aloud to Heaven. The excuse for his dissolute life 
may be found in the times and the surroundings in which 
he ‘found himself, On my return from Elba, however, he 
scemed to have altered very much and gave cause for the 
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» best hopes, ‘There is besides-another good witness in his -, 
favour: I mean the love with which he has inspired his 
wife, Catharine of Wittenberg. The: attitude of his 
wife, whose father, the horrible, despotic, hard King of 
Wirttenberg, wanted. tom have her divorced from her 
husband after my fall, is truly admirable. This queen 
has éntered her name with her own hand in. the Golden 
Book of History. ., 7 : 

Caroline Murat, Queen of Naples, has been educated 
by events, She possessed knowledge, a strong character, 
and an unbridled ambition. She had to suffer all the 
more, of coursé,-from, my fall through having been born, 
as it were, a princess, She never knew what it was to be 
a pave citizen as I did. She, Pauline, and Jérome were 
ali children when I was already the first man in France; 
so they knew only the time of my power. 

Pauline was. very extravagant, fr she let herself go too 
much, She ought to: have been very rich, after all that 
I gave her. She used to give everything away again, and 
her mother, who used to scold her for it, often told her 
that she would die in.a poorhouse, 

The Princess Stephanie of Baden, showed herself more 
clever than Hortense, As soon.as she heard of Josephine’s 
divorge, she recognised. the senate -Of her position, and 
clung mote closely to her husband, . ‘Since then the 
couple have-been leading a most happy married life, ° 


wi 


CHAPTER VIII 
ON RELIGION, THE CHURCH, AND THE POPE 


ON THE GODHEAD 


PF“ VERYTHING points to the presncy of a God, 
Be much is certain; but all our religions are 
cs obviously the creations of men; why are there 
so “many? hy has ours not always existed? .. . 
What has become of the people who have lived before us ? 
Why do these religions mutually discredit each: other ? 
Why are they continually at war with each other? Why 
has it always been thus everywhere? It comes from this, 
that. men were always men, and the priests have always 
and everywhere introduced lies and fraud. In spite of 
that, as soon as I attained to power, I restored religion. ° 
I made use of it as a fundamental basis, a root; it was in 
my eyes the protector of good morals, of true principles ; 
and then men’s minds are so constituted that they are’ in 
absolute, need of the marvellous, the unlimited, which 
religion offérs us. It is better for a man to seek this in 
religion than in a Cagliostro, a Lenormant, and all the 
other soothsayers, adventurers, and Bi ew tee 

Whence do I come, where am I, whither am I going P 
All that exceeds my poven of comprehension, And yet 
that is everything,. I am the work that is in hand, and 
does not know itself. In spite of that, the religious feelin, 
is.so Consoling that for him who possesses it, it is a rea. 
joy of Heaven,... 

But how can one be convinced by the ridiculous words, 
the iniquitous actions of those who preach ta ys? I am 
surrounded by preachers who repeat unceasingly that 
their dominion is not of this world, and yet they possess 
themselves of all the worldly dominion that they are able 
to lay their hands on, ‘The Pope is the Supreme Head of 
this religion of Heaven, but he occupies himself only with 
the earth., , 
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QATHOLICISM OR PROTESTANTISM 


When I seized the helm of State my ideas as to all the 
main elements which hold society together were fixed. 
I had thoroughly. tested religion, was convinced of its 
importance, and resolved to restore it. But it is difficult 
to form an idea of the resistance which had to be over- 
come in order to reintroduce Catholicism, People would 
have preferred to see me hoist the Protestant banner. 
Things even went so far, that in the Council of State, 
where I had the greatest difficulty in getting the concordat 
passed, several members did not appear, in order to 
escape the discussion. 

“Certainly, after the disorder which preceded my reign, 

and on the ruins of which I stood, Lhad the choice between 
Catholicism and Protestantism ; and I must admit that 
circumstances were leaning very much in favour of the 
latter. But apart from the fact that I held to the religion 
. of my forefathers, still higher motives induced me to 
. decide in favour of the Catholic religion. What would 
T have attained if I had introduced Protestantism? I 
would have created in France two great parties fairly 
equal, while I wished to have no parties at all. I should 
only have brought up the most frightful religious quarrels, 
whilst it lay in thé intention of the enlightened century, 
and in my will, to make them all disappear. The two 
parties would have destroyed I'rance with their continual 
mutual provocations, and made her Europe’s slave, 
while it was my ambition. to raise her to be Europe’s 
“master, 

With Catholicism I should be much surer to attain ny 
goal and my great results, Within the country the bul 
of the people would absorb the small minority, and I 
vowed to treat them with such equality that soon one 
would no longer notice any difference, Besides, Gatholi- 
cism would win over the Pope to me ; with my influence 
and our power in Italy, I did not doubt that sooner or 
later I should be able to guide the Pope by some means 

. or other, And then what an influence I should win | 
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WHAT 1 BELIEVE 


Mongé, Berthollet, and Laplace are pure atheists, I 
believe that man has been made from loam, warmed. by 
the sun, and bound together by an electric fluid. What 
are the animals, an ox for example, if not orgartic matter ? 
So far, so good! When we see that we have an-almost 
similar composition, are we not justified in believing that 
man is only matter, somewhat better put together, who 
almost approaches perfection. Perhaps one day beings 
will arise whose composition is still more perfect. 

Where is the soul of a child, of an insane ae ? The 
soul follows the body ; it grows. with the child, and gets 
smaller with the old man. Ifit is immortal it would have 
already existed before our birth; so it is deprived of 
memory. At this moment, for instance, my thoughts are 
in the Tuileries, I can sce Paris, : 

In this way I used to account for presentiments. I 
thought that the ‘hand was reproaching the eye for lying, 
as the latter insisted it could see a mile away. The 
hand retorted; “I can see only two fect, how then can 
you see a mile?” So presentiments: are the eyes of the 
soul, 

In spite of all this the thought of a God is simplest, Who 
has created everything? We are unable to lift this veil, 
that goes beyond the perfection of our souls and our 
comprehension. That is the Higher Power. The 
simplest idea is to worship the sun which fructifies every- 
thing. To sum up: I believe that man.has arisen from 
the atmosphere warmed by the sun, and after a certain 
time this force has ceased to work, Do soldiers believe in 
a God? They sce so many dead around them. 

I have often had explanations with the Bishop of 
Nantes, I asked him where animals go when. they die. 
He told me that-they havea special kind of soul, and went 
into a certain. first -heaven. He agreed with all that I 
thought about the estates ofjthe-clergy. But he believed 
in j esus, and always spoke like.a ieue believe, 

find that the most religious countrics are those in 
which the most good is being done, All religions since 
Jupiter preach morals, I should believe in a religion if it 
had existed since the beginning of the world. But when 
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I read Socrates, Plato, Moses, and Mohammed, I have no 
moré beliefin it, It has all been invented by men. 


ON THE VALUE OF MONASTERIES 


I must say unfortunately that I was not altogether 
satisfied with the abolition of the monasteries in Naples by 
Dy brothet Joseph, In’ everything that pertains to 
religion the language used must always be in the spirit of 
religion and not in the spirit of philosophy. That is the 
great art of a ruler, which a scholar or an author does not 
possess. 

_, Why speak of the services of the monks in the cause of 
the arts’ and sciences? ‘Not that, but the distribution of 
the sacraments is what makes them praiseworthy, It was 
just like a philosophic treatise, which, in my opihion, was 
out of place; it amounted to abuse of the dismissed 
monks. The introductory statement on the abolition of , 
the monks, in order to be effective, should have been 
made in the monkish style: Men endure unpleasant 
things more.readily ftom some one who holds the same 
views as themselves than from some one who is of the 
opposite opinion. They should have been told that the 

reat number of the monks made their existence difficult, 
‘and that the dignity of the State required that they should 
lead decent lives. . 
, on .ON. THE JEWS 


I wanted the Jews to leave usury and live like other 
poorle. In the. countries over which I ruled many Jews 
ived, I granted them the same -rights as the others and 
pieced them onan. equal. footing with the Catholics, 

votestants, and..believers in other religions, and hoped to 
make .good citizens of them, who would behave in the 
same way as the ‘other members of the parish. I believe 
I should ultimately have succeeded. My conclusions 
were these: As their Rabbis had explained to them that 
they were never to employ usury against their own race, 
but that they could do so against Christians and others, 
I demanded in return from them, as I had restored them 
their rights, that they should look upon me as the supreme 
head of their people, somewhat like Solomon or Herod, 
and my subjects as brethren of their Tribe. Further, 
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that they ave not allowed, in consequence, to practise 
usury eitheron me or on them, but they are to treat us as 
if we werd ofthe Tribe of Judah ; also that they must 
pay the same taxes as the others, and must-accommodate 
themselves to the laws of conscription: - In this way I 
should obtain many soldiers. Besides, I should have done 
much good to France, for the Jews are very numerous, 
and would have come in a flood to our country where 
they would: enjoy so many advantages. But, above all, 
I wanted to introduce general freedom of conscience. 
It was not in my policy to have any predominant religion 
in the countries I governed, but to grant perfect freedom 
of conscience and thought, to make all men equal, whether 
Protestants, Catholics, Mohammedans, Deists, or any 
others, so that their religion should be no obstacle, or 
have any influence on State a romance T have made 
everything’ independent of religion, including all juris. 
diction, “Marriage celebration no longer depended on 
the clergy, nor were the latter left in control of the church- 
yards, so that they could not refuse the burial of a person, ° 
to whatever religion he might belong, It was my inten- 
tion to make everything belonging to the State and the 
Constitution purely civil, without respect for any religion. 
I wanted to take from the clergy all influence and power 
in State affairs, and compel them to be satisfied with their 
own spiritual matters anc not to interfere in anything else. 


MY RELATIONS WITH THE POPE AND THE OHUROH 


? Since my youth I have paid quite apecial attention to 

* the. religious question, I have pondered a great deal on 
the history of the Sorbonne, This knowledge has been. 
very useful to me as the conqueror and legislator of Ital 
and the restorer of religion in France. In Lgypt too 
had to study the Koran, for it was absolutely necessary for 
me, in laying the foundations of my power among’ a 
people melee to Islam, to study from its origin, the rules 
of faith of the Four Sects, and their relations to Con« 
stantinople and Mecca. It is to these studies that I owe 
the response to my advances and the help of the clergy in 
oh and the Ulema in Egypt. ; 
. The assertion is false that I ever regretted the conclusion 
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of the ‘concordat in 1891. I have never said that the 
concordat was the greatest mistake of my reign. 

I had differences of opinion with the Papal See, as the 
continually tried: to interfere in my rights as a ruler. It 
may be that I wai-tightly impatient a few times, as I was 
so badly misunderstood in everything that I wanted to do 
for religion, It was a case of the lion who felt himself 
being bitten by gnats." But I have never altered either m 
decisions or my principles. I believe still to-day, as 
believed in 1801, sthat the concordat was useful and 
necessary to religion, the Republic, and the Government. 
The churches were closed ard the priests persecuted. 
They divided themselves into three sects, the ConStitution- 
alists, the Apostolic Vicars, and the Emigrant Priests 
who were in the pay of England, The concordat put an 
end: to this disorder. It caused the Catholic Apostolic 
and Roman Church to rise again from its ruins, But 
however good might be the intentions of the pious and 
reverend Pius who, as soon as he heard of my plans, said : 
“ Assure the First Consul that I shall be very pleased 

_ indeed to enter into negotiations whose object is so praise- 
‘worthy, so fitting to my holy office, and which so closely 
corresponds to the wishes of my heart,” the negotiations 
with the Holy See turned out to be very difficult. 

The Papal See appointed as plenipotentiaries Cardinal 
Spina anda famous ‘theologian, On tlie, Frettch side 
Joseph. Bonaparte, State-Councillor Crétet, and Father 
Bernier, a former Vendecan leader, were chosen, One 
would have thought that the immense interest of the 
Holy See in the re-erection of the altars of Christ would 
pie all subsidiary: questions in the background, but in 

ome the opposite is usually’ met with. The canonical 
regulation, the admission of the consecrated priests to the 
reorganised French Church, the authority for the sale of 
church lands, were especially the cause of sharp debates, . 
On the other hand, the divorce question caused no 
difficulty at all, and the Roman negotiators declared 
their willingness to allow the marriage of priests, if the 
First Consul would acknowledge the Pope’s exclusive 
night to the solution of these questions, I -declined to 
admit the Pope’s right to legal intervention, as I rightly 
regarded that as a matter for the French Law Courts, 
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The Pope also wanted me to assign to him the right of 
postponing the canonical regulation indefinitely, which 
Would mean that the Head of the State should give up the 
right of appointing bishops. 

I wanted to put an end to all this. I ordered my. 
ambassador in Rome to declare that if the Holy See had 
not aceepted my proposals and signed the concordat 
within three days the negotiations would be broken off. 
Inspired chiefly by the wish to bring the French people 
back to religious feelings I was meditating whether I 
should follow the example of Henry VIII or not. 


Pius VII stirred: himself, the Holy College trembled, 
and Cardinal Consalvi travelled in haste to Paris. . All 
difficulties were settled, and the concordat was signed in 
Paris.on the 15th of July, 1801. The Papal See ratified it 
in the same month as well as the Organic Articles which . 
were concerned with the carrying out of the concordat. 

The matriage and.divorce of the clergy are two impor- 
tant questions which escaped the shipwreck of the highest - 
judgment of the Catholic Church. They are by no means, _ 
as ignorant fanatics maintain, desecrations of the Holy 
Sacrament. In all times the Councils have permitted the 
separation of married people. The Council of Trent-even 

, established rules. for it, Po raise a discussion on divorce 
or its validity is to quarrel-ever trifles. 

The eelebacy of the clergy is only an aiming at per- 
fection, The Councils have said so, and the truth. of this, 
-canmot be contradicted, for the same Councils have 
granted. to the Pope the power to free a priest. from. his 
vows, and to-allow him to marry. : 

_«Monsieur Talleyrand, who was Foreign Minister.at the 
time of the concordat, had been Bishop of-Autun before. __ 
the Revolution, which did not prevent him later on from _ 
marrying a Dutch woman named Grant with whom he 
thought he was much in love. I wanted to maké-him a~~ 
cardinal, He obstinately: refused, and secretly asked ihe ~ 
Popé to free him from.his-vows. Without my knowledge. ~: 
the Pope granted his request, and Madame Grant became 
Princess Talleyrand, without a yoice being raised against 
this. marriage byzsthe most zealous defender of Church. . 

“Institutions, a : : fe 
~The concordjt:has raised the.altars again, put an end 
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to disorder, commanded. the faithful to pray for the 

Republic, and settled all doubts as to the owners of the 

national estates. It has broken the last thread by which 

the old dynasty was connected with the country, as the 
supporters of the Bourbons reported the bishops to the 
. Pope as rebels, those same bishops. who preferred worldly 
interests to spiritual things and the cause of Heaven. 
I have been told that~I should not have interfered in 
religious affairs, but should only have tolerated religion 
and divine service, and given the churches back to the 
believers, To practise religious worship ... . but which? 

To hand over the churches . ...but towhom? To the. 

Constitutionalists, the Emigrant Clergy, or the Apostolic 

Vicars, who were in the pay of England ? ; ; 

During the-negotiations over the concordat the question ° 
was raised whether a period of time should be fixed for 
the right granted to the Pope of appointing ge oi 

But the Pope had already made great concessions. He 

had agreed to the suppression of sixty parishes which had 

existed since the beginning of Christianity, Of his own 
plenitude of power he deposed a-large number of bishops, 
and agreed; without any kind of indemnification, to the 
sale of church lands of the value of.400 millions, I was of 
the opinion that I should ask for nothing more in the 
interests of the Republic. I had the right to say at the 
time: “Ifthe Pope were not-there, we should have to 
create one for the occasion, just as the Roman Consuls in 
difficult crises used to appoint a Dictator.” It is true 
that through the concordat a foreign Power was recognised 
in the State which was calculated to.disturb the peace, 
’ but-it-did not introduce it, as it had always been there, 
As soon as I was master. of-Italy, I considered myself also 
as master of Rome, and this Italian influence was useful 
to.me in counteracting foreign intrigues. 

The documents printed in London on my relations 
with Rome are apocryphal. These concessions were 
never made. ‘Through their publication it was hoped to 
excité the imagination of the Spaniards and of all the 
religious hypocrites in the world, The priests who were 
not recognised by the concordat havé been. particularly 
zealous in broadcasting them. Some)of the writings are 
false, others more or less disfigured. I have neither 
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directly nor indirectly promised legations, and the Pope 
never made this condition a reward for his journey to 
Paris, It is true that he would have felt flattered if he 
had received, by way of imperial gratitude, the Romagna, 
where his home Cesena is situated. It is also urue that he 
has spoken about that during his stay in Paris, but only 
by the way and without much have of success, Mean- 
while it is foolish to suppose that I could have asked the 
Holy See io create a Patriarch of the Gauls. A patriarch 
would only have had influence in France. The Pope, the 
patriarch of all Christendom, extended his influence all 
over the world 3 so I should have lost by the exchange, 
It is just as foolish to suppose that I had asked for the 
acceptance of the Book of Civil Law. : 

y direct correspondence with the Pope during the 
years 1805 to 1809 has remained secret ; but it had to do 
with secular affairs only in which I had no need of the 
approval or opinion of his bishops. It was only wheriy"in 
the year 1809, the Pope addressed the Bull from Savona 
to the cathedral chapters in Florence and Paris, that the 
discussion passed into the realm of spiritual matters, 
Then I felt the need of a Council and the intervention of 
the clergy. I appointed a council of theologians, and the 
choice that I-made was very successful. Duvoisin, the 
Bishop of Nantes, who was regarded for half a century as 
the oracle of Christendom, was the soul of the Council. 
So this period all the discussions were known to the 
public. 

When, aftet the Treaty of Amicns, Fox reproached me 
for not having obtained permission from the Pope to 
allow all priests to marry, I answered him; ‘ Tté was, and 
still.is, necessary for me to conclude peace ; theological 
voleanoes are calmed with water not with oil; it was not 
easy to deal with’ Rome, and it would have caused me 
less trouble to get my Trench countrymen to accept the 
Augsburg Confession than to persuade them to have the 
Mass read. by a marxied priest.” : 

Since the Coronation there were all kinds of disputes 
about cardinals’ hats, etc., but the two rulers did not take 
part in these discussions directly. They. were left rather 
td the Chanceries, who handled all, these affairs with 
moderation and wisdom, .. ° fe 
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The taking prisoner of the Pope was not done by me, 
nor was it ordered by me. It is the personal work of 
General Miollis, one of the old republicans who com- 
manded the Republican troops in.the Papal States. I 
repeat : never have the disputes between my Cabinet and 
the Holy See had as their cause a religious question ; 
they were all of a political nature, and dated from the 
year 1805, a period in which the squadrons of the Coalition 
were threatening the coasts of Italy with an Anglo- 
Russian invasion. 

The fortifying of Ancona belonged to the general plan 
for the defence of Italy. I charged my ambassador in 
Rome to demand. it from the Pope’s Government, and 

roposed an offensive and defensive alliance between the 

ing of Italy and:the Roman Court. The Pope refused 
it, and answered that as Father of the Christian believers, 
he, would ‘not enter into any league against his children, 
and: neither could nor would make war on anyone, 
answered: ‘* The history of the Popes is full of alliances 
with emperors, kings of Spain, or kings of France. Julius 
has commanded an army hiniself; in the year 79% 1 
have, as General Bonaparte, beaten the army of Pius VI, 
which was fighting in. the ranks of the Austrian Army 
against the French Republic. And, if, in our days, the 
banners of St. Peter could float side by side’ with the 
Austrian Eaglé, they can also véry well wave on tlfe walls 
of Ancona’ as allies of the French Eagle, However, ‘out of 
respect for thé:conscience of the Holy Father, I. agree that 
the treaty of alliance should remain limited to the case of 
an_attack by unbelievers or heretics.” 

In the mortal conflict between France and England 
events were taking a rapid course. At all costs Ancona 
must be occupied, for the safety of the Kingdom of Italy 
depended on it, General Miollis received orders to put a 
fore into it, and was charged with the defence of the 

arches and the Legations. The Nuntius Ieft Paris ag 
soon ashe heard of this arrangement, and the representa« 
tive of the smallest Power in the world, without the 
slightest hesitation, declared war on the French Colossus, 
T acted as though I were not in disagreement with Rome, 
and wrote to my ambassador to make no difference in the 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See. The Battle of 
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Esslingen gave a momentary hope to the Coalition. The 
excitement of the people showed itself at different places 
in the Papal States, The cry: “Death to the French |” 
resounded in Rome, and General Miollis found to his 
horror that he was exposed to the fanaticism of a populace _ 
which had been incited ape him in the holy name of 
Religion. He had scarcely 6000 men on»a line of sixty 
leagues, and in Rome itself there were less than 1500 men 
to hold this great city in check, His position was very 
critical, He remembered the frightful murders in Verona 
in 1797, and in Rome in the zee 1798, where General 
Duphot fell, stabbed by some of the dregs of the populace 
whom the priests had stirred up, He could see. safety only 


‘in an unusual measure, and he took on himself the terrible 


"coast through the Genoese States. In this way the 


responsibility of violating the supreme Majesty of the 
Pope, Yet he hesitated, Thetenpon he received the 
advice, even the authority, to take the step, signecl by the 
hand of the Queen of Naples. From this moment all his 
indecision ceased. In the middle of the night he caused 
the: Pope to be suspended from: his functions, and then 
took him away to Florence, A flash -of lightning-could 
not be more’sudden in its action. On the public. squares 
and on the hill-sides the threatening excitement of the 
day before gave way to an uneasy paralysis. ~ 
‘he Grand Duchess of Tuscany was not a little-astonished 
that a ‘general should act thus without orders from the 
Emperor, and she was naturally horrified-at her respon - 
sibility, in case the Pope remained any longer in Tuscany, 
She sent me messenger after messenger, and demanded of 
Géneral Miollis that he should lead the retinue pri the | 
ope 

was brought to Savona, : r 

My dissatisfaction had risen.to the-highest point. I 
understood at once the vexations that would result to me 
from this action, and my first thought was to bring the 
Pope back tothe: Vatican, Meanwhile, all the visions of 


~General Bonaparte, all-the plana-of the Emperor for Italy, 


were beginning: to. become realities*by. the carrying off of 
the Pope. Of three obstacles which.permanently blocked 
the way to Italian-unity two had. already Sie igi 
through my will; thé third,-on which my thoughts had © 
never ventured to dwell, the residence of the Vicar of 
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Christ in Rome, was falling through one of those inexplic- 
able combinations of Destiny which transferred the Seat 
of St. Peter from the banks of the Tiber to those of the 
Seine. Paris would be the metropolis of the great Empire 
and the Seat of the High Priest of eighty million Catholics, 
The spiritual power of the Pope would, of course, increase 
through the support of the temporal supreme power of 
the Emperor, and the splendid times of the Church would 
return, The transference of the residence of the Popes 
would be a fact which would-contribute to the happiness 
and good fortune of the Empire. 

‘I accepted it, and wrote to the Bishop of Nantes, the 
Abbé Duvoisin, whose lofty God-fearing services I appre- 
‘ciated very highly, and with whom I was in oorrespond- 
ence: “Do not be troubled. The policy of my States is 
closely knit with the maintenance of the Papal Power, 
I want him to be more powerful in Paris than in Rome. 
He will never possess.as much power as my policy. intends 
to give him,” « 

The Bishop of Nantes.preached the Catholic religion 
through the wisdom ‘of, his common-sense reasoning, and 
the excellence of his moral feeching. He had-my complete 
respect, and my full confidence. I used to ask his advice 
in allichurch affairs, 

> The suspension of the Pope was not an act of my will, 
Tt.was one of those occurrences which so often take place 
in politics as in.the life ofthe individual. 

.« he whole of the Emperor’s house in Twrin-was placed 
at the disposal of the Pope. In Savona he lived in the 
Archbishop's paltte where he could live in.a way corre. 
sponding to his rank, The Steward of the Civil List, 

jount Salmatoris, provided him with everything necessary. 
He remained there'several months, during which I offered 
to allow him to return to Rome, if he agreed no longer to 
disturb public tranquillity, to recognise the new Rule 
introduced into Rome, and to occupy himself only with 
church affairs. But when he noticed that.the world went 
on without him he sent Bulls to the Archiepiscopal 
Chapters of Florence-and Rome, in order to disturb the 
management of the unoccupied dioceses, while at the 
same time Cardinal Pietro was sending Papal Vicars into 
these dioceses. At that time the discussions, which for 
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five years until then had’ been moving on temporal 
ground, passed over to the ecclesiastical. ‘That was the 
occasion of the first and second meetings of the Feber in 
the Paris Council, of the Bull of 1811, and finally of the 
concordat of Fontainebleau in the year 181g. 

Nothing was decided as yet touching the temporal 
power of Rome, This. uncertainty encouraged the Pope 
to resistance. Angry.at this state of things, which had 
lasted without intermission for five years, I decided to 
order the separation of the temporal and spiritual powers, 

I could no longer suffer the Pope to be a_ holder: of 
temporal power. Jesus Christ had said::. “‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.’ As heir to thé throne of David he 

wished to be High Priest and not King. ° ; 

I understood better than anyone the interests of the 
Church. The power that the -Catholic Church has 
gained in France in the last forty years is owing to me. 
The concordat of 1801 created much ill-feeling. » The 
most famous generals have accused me of betraying the 
Republic. One of them, General Lannes, who was in| 
command of the Grenadiers of: my Guard, even dared to 
reproach me in my* private study. His excitement, 

' however, cooled. down in a moment, before the fatherly 
calmness with which I listened to him, and on the very 
same evening “he started on a diplomatic mission to 
Lisbon. Madame de Staél had placed’ herself at the head 

. of the dissatisfied people.of the Paris salons, and said to the 
Republicans ; Fost look! To-morrow the tyrant will 
have 40,000 priests as supporters.” : 

In all my disputes with the Holy See I have shown 
more -patience than is in keeping.with my position and 
character, and if in my letters to-the Pope, I have some- 
times. used: biting sarcasm, ‘I was always provoked to it by 
the bitter style of the Roman Ghancery., The Court of - 
Rome would have: avoided all the: trouble if. they had: |, 
openly attached themselves to the French system, had 
closed their harbours to the English, had of their own | 
accord called a.few French battalions to the defence ‘of > 
Ancona, and finally, upheld peace and order-in Italy. ‘ 

Later on, the Pope did me-justice.. When-he heard of © 
my landing in Cannes he said to Prince Lucien, with a 
look that expressed his confidence: “He has gone away | 
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and come back, and you are going to Paris, It is well-so. ” 
Conclude peace between him and me; I am in Rome, 
and he will never have any unpleasantnesses to expect 
from me.” 


The man born into the world asks himself: Whence 
do -I come? ‘Where am’I? Whither am I going? 
Mysterious questions whith urge him to religion, We all 
‘0 to meet religion, for our natural impulse.drives us to it. 
We believe in God, for everything around us proves His 
resence, The greatest minds have believed; not only 
ossuet, but Newton and Leibnitz. As a man feels the 
need of believing, he believes, Assuredly, if one ponders, 
‘one will doubt in_ most cases; yet one says to oneself 
then: “Perhaps I shall believe again, blindly, for it 
is God’s will.” 

The religious man never doubts the presence of God, 
for, if.intelligence is not sufficient to understand it, it is 
the instinct of thesoul that graspsit. Everything thatis con- 
nected with the soul sympathises with the religious feeling. 

When I reached the highest power I recognised the 
whole importance of religion. It will be difficult to 
understand the resistance that I had to overcome in 
raising again the altars of Catholicism. The Council of 
State were not at all well disposed towards the concordat. 

» The most of its members, and notably those standing 
highest in the. public estimation, resolved to become 
Protestants, in order to be independent of Rome, in case 
the Church should again seize the sceptre that the Revolu« 
tion had Broken. Everything favoured the Reformed 
Church.. But, apart from the fact that I personally clun 
to:the religion of my forefathers, I had the highest politica 
reasons for deciding in its favour. What should I have 
gained if I had introduced Protestantism? I should have 
aroused: religious fanaticism again, and created new 

“parties, while it was the chief object of my ambition that 
there should be no more parties in France, and that all 
Frenchmen should flock under the banner of national 
intefests,. Parties, by whatever names they may be 
called, weaken the social corporation, and give an open 
field to the intrigues of the foreigner. None of these 
dangers is to be feared from Catholicism, Besides, 

M 
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‘Catholicism had the great advantage of winning for me 
the Holy See. And what an influence I should then have 
with 80 million Catholics ! : 

Pius VII liked me personally. Never has a discordant 
note marred the harmony of our close personal relationship 
in consequence of our differences of opinion as rulers... 
And this esteem and mutual goodwill must be ascribed to 
the signing of the concordat of Fontainebleau through 
which the Pope gave up temporal power. F 

The Pope left Paris after the Coronation without having 
received the. thanks which he thought he had merited. 
He wished for the carrying out of the famous donation of* 
the Countess Matilda, and showed me the letters .of 
Louis XIV who in the last years of his reign had stripped 
bare the honour of the Crown of France. After having™ 

‘réad the letters I threw them into ‘the fire instead of 
giving them.back to the Pope. He was very angry at this 
independent action. ; oe 

The execution of the donation would have meant no 
less than sacrificing the interests of the State in order ‘to. 
pay a debt of personal gratitude. For. nothing. in the 
world would I have granted such a request. The Sacred 

_ College did not forgive me for it and became hostile to 
me. Since that time Rome became the centre.of all the © 
plots forged against me. Lo oe era 

Pius -VII remained for six months in Fontainebleau. 
His Court was composed of Cardinals Bayanne, Ruffo, 
Roveredo, Doria, Dugnanio, the Bishop of Edessa, and 
various almoners. French prelates, and some from the 
Kingdom of Italy, were also to be found at his Court, at 
cmy wish, with instructions to lead the way to reconcilia+ 
tion. They were Barnal, the Archbishop of ‘Tours, 
Maury, the Archbishop of Paris, the Bishops of Nantes, 
Trier, Evreux, Piacenza, Fetre, and Faenza. : 

Apart fromthe great question of the temporal dominion. , 
of. the -Popes, there were also questions of subsidiary 

‘importance. For instance, it was impossible to obtain the 
Bulls for the installation of the bishops appointed. to the 
vacant dioceses. Besides that, the Pope continued to 
refuse to consecrate the. bishoprics created by me in 
Hamburg; Amsterdam, and Ditsseldorf for. the spread of 

*.the glory of Catholicism. ae 
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In the interests of religion I demanded that the Holy . 
See should prepare within a fixed time the above-men- 
tioned Bulls, just as.the Ruler, on the basis of the concordat 
of 1801, must, in a given time, appoint bishops for the 
vacant sees. The,Pope seemed to be willing at last to 
yield to these just wishes... The bitterness on the part of 
the cardinals seemed, 2s the ‘Bishop of Nantes wrote me, 
to have sensibly diminished. ‘I determined on a personal 
step; in order to reach complete reconciliation, beiiig led. 
thereto, as well by the interests of my policy as by my 
religious feelings. I rightly counted on the friendship and 
esteem which the Pope-had never ceased to show me in 
spite of our disputes as Rulers, ; é 

I induced the Prince of Neuchatel to get up a hunt on 
his estate of Grosbois near Melun, and when the hunt was 
in full swing, I rode .to Fontainebleau where I arrived 
without being expected by anybody. Here I went to the 
Pope. He was quite.touched by this unexpected honour, 
and gave me a hearty reception. He responded to my \ 
advances in the liveliest. and friendliest manner. The} 
meeting lasted’ a few hours; From this moment. the]; 
-resistance was broken. ‘The conversation ‘took place in \ 
the Italian language, and was characterised by the words 
of affection which we mutually spoke on meeting; “ San 
padre”: “Figlio mio”’ The Pope accepted. Avignon 
provisionally as. his place of residence, and. without 
completely giving up his claim to the temporal possession 
of Rome, he agreed to come to an understanding on the 
compensations, and accepted a fixed period of time. for 
‘making out the Bulls. ; 7 é, 

_.. The groundwork having been laid, I at once dictated 
the new.concordat.. ‘The Pope was present, and consented 
_by a word or a riod to each of the stipulations, The 
cardinals were entrusted with the proper editing of the 
.-work, and took four days over it. On the 25th of January, 
1813; the concordat was. signed in the presence of the 
whole French Court, joined by that of the Holy Father, so. 
as to-lend.as much ceremony as possible to the ratification. 
The Empress also was,present. All the words and actions 
of the Pope signified the joy and satisfaction of his heart 
_He seemed to be happy at last on seeing good friendship - 
restored between himself and the Emperor of the French. 
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The cardinals and the servants received magnificent 
presents, I heaped favours on them all, I also remitted 
the sentences onthe fourteen imprisoned or’ banished 
cardinals, The reconciliation seemed to be complete, at 
least it was so on my part. ; ei 

After the signing of the concordat the’ Pope was. to 
receive all his former grandeur, so that he should have no 
need to regret the surrender of his temporal power. I 
wanted to make him.a standard of perfection. Paris was 
to be the metropolis of Christendom,. the centre and 


" guide of the religious as well as of the political world. 


I wanted to attach great importance to the clergy. I 
wanted to make them useful in the development of social 
progress, for the more enlightened and educated they are 
the less they are inclined to abuse their office. I should 
have added. to their theological courses others on. agri- |. 


. culture, the applied arts, medicine, and jurisprudence. 


A priest. would have become the natural Justice of the 
Peace, and the real moral Head which would guide the/' 
lives of his flock. I had the intention of supplementing 
their fees by a large increase in their salaries. A priest 
should have an income of at least 6000 francs. 

In principle the monasteries and convents are uscless, 
and the idleness is deadening to the mind, However, 
there is much to be said in their favour, and to tolerate 
them, to make their inmates useful, is the best middle 
course to adopt in regard to them, for a State like France 
can and must have Trappists. No law can prescribe rules 
for them which they- will obey without horrible tyranny ; 
but often their regulations are a delight. to those we 
adopt them of their own accord. The monks of Mont 
Cenis have been reinstalled since the Consulate, because 
they are useful and heroic in the help and care that they 
give to travellers. Perhaps the monks are best suited to 
be teachers. ary ; 
~ But a-very dangerous religious community should 


. never be tolerated in a State; I refer to the Society of 


| 


Jesus. Its doctrine has for its object the overthrow of all 
monarchical principles. The general of the Jesuits wants 
to be the supreme lord, the autocrat of the .autocrats, 
Wherever Jesuits have been admitted they demand 
power at any price. The Society is by nature autocratic, 
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and therefore itis thé enemy, the-irreconcilable enemy, of + 
everything that implies. power. Every action, every 
crime, however cruel it may be, is meritorious work when 
itis committed in the interests of the Society of Jesus or on 
the command of the Jesuit general. The Jesuits are all 
fintellectual .and educated men. -They make the best 
missionaries, Without their love for domineering and 
their ambition they will’ become the best teachers for the 
{extension of education and the spread of progress.) For 
some years yet they may do good ‘servicé in Russia, for . 
that country stands in need of the first elements of ¢ e! 
’ Another religious interest had likéwise aroused my 
attention, as it might have much influence on the national 
wealth, Millions of Jews live scattered about the earth, 
and their riches are unlimited. I could hope to win the 
Jews by giving them the same rights as Catholics and 
Protestants, and thus make good citizens of them, The 
inference was easy. Their Rabbis taught them that they 
must not’ practise usury against their own tribe, that it is 
only allowed against Christians. But from the moment 
they became equal to my other subjects in rights théy 
must consider me as Solomon or Herod, and my other 
subjects as their equally worthy brethren. They would 
receive their rights, would find it natural to undertake 
obligations, pay taxes, and be subject to the law of con- 
scription. I have partly realised my plans, Very good. 
Jewish soldiers entered the French Army, and great 
wealth was brought to France through them. If it had 
not beén for the events of the year 1814, more would have 
‘gone to France, for all the jen would gradually have 
come to settle in a country where equality of laws was 
assured to thern, arid. where all honours stood open’ to 
them. I wanted to tolerate all forms of worship, that 
everyone should believe and think as he pleased, and that 
all ‘my subjects, Protestants, Catholics, Mohammedans, 
even Deists, should be equal, so that religion could have | 
no influence on a man’s public position, 


CHAPTER IX 
MY CONTEMPORARIES 


LEXANDER of Russia is a true Greck of the 
A time of the fall of the astern Roman Empire ; 
he was not to be trusted. He is, however, a 
cultured man, and has some enlightened ideas which 
have been instilled’ into him by a Swiss philosopher 
named Laharpe, whose pupil he was. But he is so super- 
ficial, so false, that one cannot tell whether the feelings 
which he shows are sincere, or whether he likes, from 
vanity, to appear different from what is prescribed by 
his position, Iremember we once had a conversation on 
the various forms of government. Alexander spoke on 
behalf of the choosing of monarchs, I was of the opposite .. 
opinion, for who would be fit to be chosen? A Cresar, a 
harlemagne, of whom you cannot find one every five 
hundred years? So choice is after all mere chance, and 
succession to the throne is better than a throw of the dice, 
During the fortnight that we spent in Tilsit we dined 
almost daily together. We used to rise fram the table 
‘ vety quickly, however, in order to get rid of the King of 
Prussia who waa a bore. About nine o'clock Alexander 
used to come and drink a cup of tea with me, and we 
often talked till two or three in the morning on politics, 
philosophy, or literature, 7 ; 
‘Augereau was a sergeant when the Revolution broke 
out. He did nat know how ta behave in company, had 
no kind of culture, no broad-minded ideas, anc no educa- 
tion, But he insisted on order and discipline in his 
soldiers, and was loved by them, His attacks ‘were made 
accordingto rule and carried out in good order, he 
disposed His columng of attack well, placed out his reserves 
cleverly, and fought unflinchingly. 


* 
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Barras, a nobleman from Provence, had distinguished 
himself in the “ Discussions.’ He only uttered a few 
sentences, but. these worked’ like claps of thunder, He 
had all the habits of a fencing-master, was a braggart and 
a swaggerer; yet: he was-useful in an insurrection. But 
I had the greatest difficulty in the world, on the 13th 
Vendémaire, to get the order from him to’ have: the 
insurgents fired on, but I attached the greatest importance: 
to the receiving of this order. : 

Barras was a very immoral man. He was dissolute and 
shameless, and stole quite openly. But he was the only 
man in the Directory who possessed: decent manners, who 
could receive people and converse with them. He had 
got into the habit of being silent during the Discussions, 
and not expressing any opinion, so that he could criticise’ 
everything that his colleagues did. He had a certain , 
revolutionary sharpness, and let ‘his opinion be known 
only. after the event., He was extremely false, and shook 
hands with people whom he would have preferred: to stab. 
It seems this falseness was very useful in the Parties. He 

' was very ignorant, and the cay name he knew in History 
was that of Brutus which he often heard repeated in the 
Converition. He always showed himself friendly with me, 

. although he sent me to Egypt to get rid of me. 


ft ae * Loe 

Berthier has. everything to his advantage: talent, 
energy, courage,.and character (1796). 

The-lack of genius and his insignificance are the cause 
of. his dishonourable conduct in.the year 1815. All the 
game.the Marshal was mot. without talent, yet his talents 
and his merit’ were of a special and technical nature, 

In my campaigns Berthier was always to, be found in 
my carriage, During the journey I used to study the 
plans of the situation and the reports sent in, sketch out 
my plans for battle from-them, and arrange the necessary | 
moves, Bérthier would watch me at work, and at the 
first stopping-place or rest, whether it was day 
he made out the‘orders and arrangements with'a ‘method 
and an exactness that were truly admirable. For this . 
work he was always ready and untiring., That -was 






night, ~ 
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Berthier’s special merit. It was very great and valuable, 
and no one else could have replaced Berthier, 


7 


Bessidres was cool, brave, and calm under fire. He had 
very good cyesight. As a cavalry commander he was 
very clever and especially suited to command a reserve, 
He and Murat were the best cavalry officers in the army, 

et they possessed qualities quite opposite to each other, 
Murat was an adventurous and hot-headed general of the 
advanced troops, while Bessidres commanded the reserves 
and was very energetic, but, at the same time, wise an 

cautious, ‘ 


Blucher is a very brave soldier and a feed broad. 
swordsman, He is like a bull that lookg”all round him 
with rolling eyes, and when he sees danger, charges. He 
used to make mistakes by the thousand, and if it had not 
been for other circumstances, I should have captured him 
many a time with the major portion of his army. He fs 
stubborn and untiring, knows no fear, and is very patriotic, 
He has no talent as a general _ J remember while in 
Prussia, when he dined with me after being made prisoner, 
that he was considered at that time as a very unimportant 
erson, yO 
In spite of that I cannot deny my recognition of General 
Blacher.” The old rascal always attacked me. withthe | 
aame fury. After the most terrible beating he would be 
on his feet again the next moment and ready for the fray, 


x 


Cambacérés was universally liked. His political career 
was not dishonouréd by excesses of any kind. He rightly 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best jurists of 
the Republic, Under Chancellor oe ge he ‘had 
distinguished himself by the purity and elegance of his 
style, “ Besides, he was one of the best authors in France, 


* . . 
Carnot was a good worker in’ everthing he did, open, 
without intrigue, but easy to deceive, He ‘was useful, 


without, however, deserving the eulogies that were | 
bestowed on him, He had no experience whatever of 


eke 
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warfare. His ideas onthe art-of war were false, éven.on 
the attack and defence of fortified places, as well as on the 
principles of fortification, which he had, nevertheless, 





studied from his youth. But he showed much moral . 


courage. He felt the need of pleasing, and let himself be | 


led away by foreign party leaders. 
4 * * : 

Clarke possessed no military: genius, He was-rather a 
. bureaucrat, an exact and conscientious ‘worker, and ‘a 
sworn. enemy of rogues and rascals, ; 

He was most unsuited to the leadership of any kind of 
army, He was very observant. For the rest, he was 
industrious and incapable of being bribed: 


* 


Desaix possesséd in the highest ‘degree that balance 


between mind and character, or courage, which is necessary 
toa great general. He was a small, dark-eyed man, 
always badly dressed, sometimes even ragged, and scorned 
the amenities and comforts of life. Nature created him to 
bea great general, Kleber and Desaix were an irreparable 
loss to France, - 
Duroc, in spite of a rather commonplace exterior, 
pomsued the best and most useful qualities. He liked me 
’ for myself} and was not afraid to tell me the truth openly. 
As Grand Marshal he furnished and arranged the palace 


admirably, and’ kept everything in perfect order. His 


death was an irreparable'loss to me. 
* 


Intrigue was’ as necessary to’ Fouché as his daily bread. 
He intrigued at every time, in all places, in every way, 
and with everybody.  _* F 
.Fréron was quite different from Barras: he was an 
extraordinarily daring man. On the 13th Vendémaire he 
brought about the disarming of the Sections... In_ the 
Prairiale he ventured to propose to me that he should: go 
to the Section of the “ Fifteen-Twenty,” in order to fetch 


my brave mem I tried to dissuade him from it, and - 
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assured him that the people, of the Faubourg Saint. 

Antoine would murder him. He did it, however, and 

brought me 200 men, That is what you may call bravery { 
* 


The Emperor Francis of Austria is less gifted than | 


Alexander, but he is honester. I would much rather have 
trusted him than the Czar, and if he had again given me 
his word to do a thing, I knew that from the moment that 
he had given his promise he had the intention of keeping 
it. The military knowledge of the King of Prussia, on the 
other hand, is no greater than that ofa corporal. Of the 
three he is unquestionably the least intellectual. 


* 
King Charles IV of Spain is a good man. I do not 


know whether it is due to his position or to circumstance «. 


that‘he has acquired the reputation of a sincere and good 


atriarch. As for Queen Maria of Spain, her-heart and .. 
her life’s history are written on her face, That is onough , 


for those who know her. 
Prince Ferdinand of the Asturias is very unintelligent, 
very malicious, and an enemy of France. 
The “ Prince of the Peace,’ Godoy, has the appearance 
ofa bull, He bears a certain resemblance to Daru, 
* 


Kleber was gifted with the most prominent talents, yet 
he was only a man of the moment. He sought fame as 
the sole way to enjoyment. THe was, moreover, not very 
nationally-minded, and would not have required muc 
persuasion to scrve a forcign country, 

* 


Lannes’s courage at first outweighed his thinking 
. faculty, but the latter tended more and more to preserve 
- the balance. When Lannes fell he was standing on the 
highest step of his development. 


é was'a man very well experienced in war, was # 


extremely brave, and perfectly cool under fire. He had a 
sharp, penetrating glance, ready to seize every advantage 
offered him, He was violent and hasty in his expressions, 
a as a general he was superior to both Moreau and 
Out. ‘ 


penily 
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When a man is-about to-give up his life he clings to it 
with all his might. Lannes, the bravest of all men, who 
was robbed of both his legs, did not want to die, and was 
so angry that he wanted to have the two surgeons hanged 


for blundering with a. itarshal, because they could not- 


. save him. In the hour of his death he clung to me, and 
would have nobody but me. It was a kind of instinct | 
Certainly he loved his wife and children more than me, 

‘yet he did not speak of them, for he expected nothing 
from them. T'was his protector, I-was something indefin- 
able to him, something higher. I was the Providence on 


whom he called. . 


Larrey is the decentest man and the best friend of the 
soldiers whom I have ever known: Cautious and indefatig- 


able was Larrey in the practice of his profession, even in. 


the worst season of the year. At.all times of the day and 

night. Larrey was to be found with his wounded, He 
scarcely allowed his assistants.a moment’s rest, and kept 
them so hard at work that they barely had time'to breathe. 
He worried. the generals, and often roused them durin, 
the night when he needed provisions or help; for the sic 
and wounded. Everyone was afraid of him, for people 
_ knew that he would go straight to me and complain. He 
paid court to no one and was the sworn enemy of the 
army contractors, ‘ . 

We condemn Louis XVI, but apart from his weakness 
he was the first prince who was attacked. He was the 
subject of experiment of the first new principles. His 
bringing up and his inborn ideas led him to consider in 
good faith that everything that. he publicly or privately 
tried to defend belonged to him. Even in his lack of faith 


. 


there lay a kind of belief if one may say so. Now, of . 


course, when everybady is instructed in conditions of that 


, kind, such coduct would be inexcusable, even worthy of .. 


condemnation. .And when it is added that Louis XVI 
had everyone against him, one can get a rough idea of the 
numberless difficulties which his fatal destiny took a 
delight in heaping on him, The much-spoken-of mis- 
fortune of the Stuarts was not greater than his, as 


* 
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Macdonald is a brave and trustworthy soldier. It ig 
only during the last years of the Empire that I was able to! 
appreciate fully the nobility of his character, His relations 
with Moreau had prejudiced me against him, I did him: 
an-injustice, however, and much regret not having known: 

“him better. 
* 4 

Massena was a distinguished man ; only in the thick of 
the fight had Nature granted him that all-important 
equipoise 5 he grew with danger. 

He was of strong build, riding day and night without . 
fatigue. He was a determined, brave, and unflinching 
man, full of ambition and self-satisfaction. The ‘pre- 
dominant clement in his character was stubbornness, ahd ° 
he never lost courage. He neglected discipline, troubled: 
himself little about the administration, and, was ‘con« 
sequently not particularly popular with the French ” 
troops, He used to sketch a battle plan rather badly, 
His conversation was not at all interesting, But with the 
first cannon-shot, in the hail of bullets, and in all dangers, 
his thoughts became-strong and clear. When he was 
beaten, he would begin’all over again as if he had been: 
the victor, : ; 

* th 

Moreau, compared with the generala of the first rank, 
was rather unimportant, In him Nature did not perfect 
hég creation, Fle possessed more instinct than genius, 


* 


Murat possessed quite an original character, I have 
done him an injustice in removing him from me, for 
without tmé he was nothing. By my side he was always. 
my right hand, When I ordered him to overthrow a” 
force of some 4000 to 5000 men ina given direction it was 
for him the work ofa moment. But if I left him to himself 
he was a weakling without any judgment of his own, It 
is inconceivable to me how a brave man could often be so 
cowardly, He was only brave in the presence of the 
enemy, in that case perhaps the bravest man in the 
world, His impetuous courage carried him into the - 
midst of danger. And then he was decked out in gold and 
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feathers that rose“above his head like a church tower. 
He escaped continually as by a miracle, for he was easily 
recognised by his dress. - He was a regular target for the. 
enemy, and the Cossacks used to admire him on account 
of his astonishing bravery. 7 : 


“In the field Ney was a real paladin, but after all is said, 
a Don Quixote. In his workroom he showed himself a 
braggart without judgment and decision. Murat and 
Ney were the two bravest men I have known ;. Murat’s 
character, however, was nobler, for he was generous and 
frank. ee ‘ 

Pichegru had been an usher’ in Brienne, and had 
taught me mathematics when I was only ‘ten years old. 

As a general Pichegru was a man of. extraordinary 
talent, very much greater than Moreau, although le has 
not accomplished anything very*prominent. The results 
of his campaigns in Holland were for the greater part the 
consequences of the Battle of Fleurus. 

Savary is not a bad:man. On the contrary he has an 
excellent heart, and is a brave soldier. He loves me with 
all the affection of a father. : 

" ; * , on 

" Soult.is a distinguished Minister of War, and a very 
valuable Chief of the: General Staff.. He is better, how- 
ever, at arranging an army in position than in commanding 
one, 

\ 

Madame de Staél was fiery in her passions, furious and 
raging in her expressions. She-was Corinna herself |, 

ut yet one must recognise that she is a very talented 
and. characteristic woman. She possesses much intellect. 
and will live in:posterity. 0 At 

Her mind is so fond of intrigue and so restless that it is’ 
said of her that she is ready to. throw her friends into the - 
sea, so that she may rescue them when they are on the 
point of drowning. ’ ‘ ; ae 


a ” 


ry 
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Talleyrand was the meanest of usurers. He is a vile 
flatterer, a corrupt man who has betrayed all parties and 
all men, Clever and cautious, always disposed to.’ 
treachery, but always in league with his fortune, Talley. 
rand treats his enemies as if some day they may become 
his friends, and his friends as if they are bound later on to 
become his enemies. He is a talented man, but corrupt 
in every respect. Nothing could be got from him except 
by corrupt means. The Kings of Wirttemberg and 

- Bavaria often complained to me about his robbery and 
extortions, so that £ took from him the post of Minister, 
T also learned that he betrayed to certain plotters a very 
important secret that had been entrusted to him alone. . 
He despised the Bourbons whole-heartedly, When I 
returned from Elba Talleyrand wrote to me from Vienna, 
in order to offer me his services, and Bropared to betray .., 
the Bourbons on condition that I pare oned him ard: 
restored him to favour. As a motive he quoted a cutting : 
from my proclamation to the effect that there were.: 
circumstances which could not he resisted. But I thought’: 
that I must make a few exceptions, and refused his request, 
for if I had punished nobody there would have been” 
general discontent, 

Talleyrand made money out of everything, and had a. 
special talent for Stock Exchange usury. I am convinced ‘ 
thnt he.sold certain documents to the Jinglish, no ver 
important ones, it is true, but yet letters of some small 
interest, which he sent to Pitt. He was informed that he 
would receive 20,000 francs for every document,’ The 
Prince of Benevento is not a man of pre-eminent talent, 
for he hates work, but he possesses the art of navi 
nothing, giving no advice, and letting others ape 
instead. In order to give your neighbour good advice 
you must -have.a liking for him; but Talleyrand thought 

» ~ ‘only of his personal interest. A thing that might be of the 
‘greatest importance to the State significs nothing to him, |; 
and is put aside, if it does not bring him in anything: ,’ 
One may indeed assert that this man is immorality 

ersonified, Never have I secn a more immoral being | 
| Ee has the gift of showing nothing in his face and keeping 

‘Asilent. The Prince of Benevento has one more gift, He — 
can without trouble sit up till two or three in the morning, . 








MY: CONTEMPORARIES 
which is very important for a statesman. At that hour he 
may meet people and speak with them without its becom- 

oing known, . ‘Lalleyrand drew up the report on the con- 
dition of the Pepa in the year VIII (i799). The. 
report.is very well framed, and is very well suited to form 
the groundwork-of an historical: treatise. On the whole 
I think that Talleyrand is the best man there is for the 
post: of Foreign Minister, He gives many parties and 
understands how to. make people talk. He is proud like 
all the Périgord family, -but he might have had a more’ 
intellectual wife than. the one. he. married (Madame 
Grant). 3 
_ Murat was a trifle too clumsy and vain for. Foreign 
Affairs. Caulaincourt did not write enough, No doubt, 
Talleyrand was the best Forcign Minister. 


* 


' Madame Tallien often visited Madame Beauharnais, 
with whom she was on very friendly terms. Barras, 
‘Fréron, and Dulaulois were among her admirers. That. 
was all very well before my marriage; but during my 
campaigns in Italy it was:unbearable. When, however, 
circumstances had made me the First Officer of the 
Republic, I had to cleanse the drawing-rooms of the First 
Lady of the Republic of all these relics of the society of the .. 
Directory, That caused me much unpleasantness,;,: It: ;’ 
was the same with Isabey, who fancied that, as he=was: 
often. in the Malmaison garden, he could: forget the: 
enormous gap that Jay between us. He would venture 
to clap me on the shoulder when playing with the young 
adjutants. . 

Madame Tallien strove with all her. might to gain 
admission to .the:-Court. However, she was sensible - 
enough to understand me when I said to her: “How 
can you expect me to forget your fame and the many 
children that you have from everybody.” Her wish was: 
‘always the~ subject of oyir conversation whenever she 
succeeded in approaching me, which happened at all. the 
masked -balls th 
balls through Cambacérés, or through my Ministers. . 
That gave me a favourable opportunity of,learning 
personally the attitude of the Paris salons.» , 
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at I visited. Every year I gave masked .- 
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t' was-as good. as her face was. 
rendered are innumerable... 
“nobles especially were heaped with her favours, and.m 
of them owe:their lives to the wife of the former mem 
ofthe Conventidn, Tallien. So long as danger threatene 
they continued their flattering attentions to this lady, bi 
‘when my elevation to power became. a pledge. of lawh 
security to all Frenchmen, Madame Tallien’s drawi 
rooms suddenly became empty. ; 
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. CHAPTER X 
FROM THE SUMMIT TO.THE FALL, 1819-1815 


WHY I DEGIDED ON WAR WITH RUSSIA 


r AM convinced that I have never broken the treaty 
of loyalty sworn in Tilsit and Erfurt. I will do the 
Czar Alexander the justice of believing that, he was 
ruled by circumstances that were more powerful than his 
personal will, I also accept, as from a brother, the 
, assurances that he gave me through Count. Balmain, as 
well as the hospitality which he offers me in his territories 
whereby he regrets that I have not asked it of him instead 
of trusting myself to the English. 
. After having said this I will answer the three questions 
which were put to me through the above-mentioned 
diplomatic.agent in the name of the Czar Alexander : 

1, The occupation of the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg 
was -not the result of any order of mine. It took place 
rather by the.action of the Prince of Eggmtthl who was by 
nature a policeman in ‘his strictness. He knew that the 
Duchy was the depot of English merchandise for Germany. 
In. spite of his 80,000 soldiers and Customs officers he 
could’do nothing to stop it, and was-therefore convinced 

_ that it would.please me if he occupied the coast of Olden- 
“burg: with his. light, troops«He knew very well that I 
0 should. refuse to approve ofighis want of, respegt towards a 
Grand Duchess of the Imperial Russian Family. But he 
hoped that I would confirm a fait.accompli as soon as 1 
saw the proof of its usefulness in the enormous value of 
the English wares confiscated in Oldenburg. dt? 7, 
Marshal -Davout was persuaded that he, would-one day 
receive the Polish. Grown as a reward, as..I had. given 
him a rental of 200,000 francs in Poland, His secret 
ambition urged him to every possible action that had as 
result complications in my relations with the Cabifiet of 
St. Petersburg. I disapproved completely of the violation 
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of the Oldenburg territory, and was determined, in spite” 
of the great advantages which Trench industry would 
doubtless draw from it, to command the withdrawal of 
my troops, when my attention was drawn to the threaten. |! 
ing tone of the note which was handed to me on this 
occasion from the Russian Cabinet. They demanded the 
immediate evacuation of Oldenburg and the cession of 
Danzig as a Russian harbour, or as a free city for Russian 
trade, as indemnification for the occupation of the Olden. 
burg coast, That meant obviously the prevention of any 
roper understanding. From the moment in which the 
honour of France wag at stake I could no longer dig. 
approve of the action of Marshal Davout whatever it’: 
might cost me, if 
f the intervention of Russia had been that of a friendly 
country I would have given -full satisfaction. Tor, after 
all, what did it matter if a few English goods came in 
through ‘Oldenburg? It was: casy for me to confiscate 
them on leaving the Ittile State, and did I not.permit the’ 
eee of English wares into-France under licence 
myse ee 
. T have proved to the Czar Alexander my detestation 
of going to war with him, and the sincerity of the brotherly 
‘promises that we swore to each other in. Erfurt, by sending 
him Count Narbonne, myadjutant, to offer him anew 
the hand -of friendship, and to propose to him a meeting... 
which might have restored the good unclerstanding | 
between us, It is hot my mistake that he would receive 
neither Lauriston nor Narbonne, Still lesa was it my: 
fault that Adjutant Balaschow’s. mission did not bring 
peace as its result. It is false to-affirm that I said to him?” 
‘It is too late, for the gauntlet has been thrown down,” 
On the contrary, I proposed to-declare Vilna neutral,in | 
orden.to treat of peace there personally with Czar Alex — 
ander, I sent word to him that the moment that he . 
assured me of his willingness to adhere again to. the 
Continental System there would not be any further 
questions of importance-to negotiate, and that my army 
would withdraw behind the Niemen, in case the Russian 
Army retired behind the Dwina, Could I do more? 
After I had crossed the Niemen at the head of 400,000 
men I said, it is true, to myself: “It is too late, the 
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auntlet has been thrown down and picked up.” But 
tom the moment that I had received and listened to the 
Czar’s ambassador, peace would have been possible. It 
would have been restored without the shedding of a drop 
of blood, if the Czar Alexander had openly wished it, or 
rather if he had set his will against the wishes of his boyars 
(nobles) who wanted war at ariy price, as they were ruined 
: by the Continental Barrier, and wanted at.any cost to 
sell their tallow, hemp, and copper in-England, vt 

Let it be said once more: it was against my. will that: 
I undertook war with Russia. I knew better than anyone 
that Spain was a gnawing cancer that must be healed 
before one could enter upon sucht a terrible war int which the 
first battle would be fought at a distance of 500 leagues 
from my frontier. ; 

I could not count on help from Poland in the first 
months of the year 1812, Czar Alexander knows-that as 
well as I do, and cannot take me for such’an idfot as to 
reckon seriously on the assistance of a- Polish army. 
Undoubtedly I counted on the sincerity of the Emperor 
Francis. I have always looked, upon, family bonds as 
sacred, and even to-day I don’t believe that one may 
break them without  dishonouring them, or that one may 
attack what is most sacred to mankind. But I only 
reckoned. on:Prussia as long ‘asl’ remaified the victor, and 
certainly I was not 96 foolish as to believe, like Charles XII, 
that T could cohquer Russia without gigantic efforts, I 
_knew the worth of the Russian Army, for the war of 1807 
had proved it to me, and besides I had-nothing to expect 
from the influence of French: ideas on these half-civilised 

eople. I could not forget that when I spoke to the 

olish serfs about liberty they answered me: “‘ Certainly 
we, should like to-have ft very much; but who will feed, . 
clothe, and house'us ?*? . 

J like the Polish soldier, but I love France above all, 
and I would never have waged war with Russia simply 
in order to serve the interests of the Polish nobility, 
Undoubtedly Poland’is the natural-frontier between the 
west of Europe and Russia. The restoration of the 
Kingdom of Poland together with Galicia and the Baltic 
coast was, according to my idea, the work of my diplomacy. 
Czar Alexander may remember that we negotiated on the 
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subject at Erfurt, and that he offered to exchange his 
Polish Provinces for Constantinople, which city presented 
enormous difficulties in 1811, but scarcely does so to-day, 

I should have been a fool if I had begun the war of 1819 
to obtain something which I could casily have got by.” 
friendly negotiations, I repeat that I did not want the: 
war, and I believe that I have proved it. 

3, I really wished to marry the Russian Grand Duchess, 
If Count Balmain speaks the truth, the Qzay Alexander 
and myself were disgracefully deceived in the whole affair, 
It is true that I consulted my Privy Council, but only to 
guard my interests, for the refusal of the Dowager Empress 
was already being discussed in the cliplomatic salons, It 
was only after I had given up all hops of the Russian 

_marriage that I decided on the Archduchess Maria Louisa; 








ON THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN—THU. BATTLE GF THE MOSKWA, 
» 9TH SEPTEMBER, 1812 


People will never learn the real truth about the Russian » 
Campaign, for the Russians do not write; or they write 
without any respect for the truth, and the French are so | 
given to violent emotion that they dishonour and diminish ».: 
their own fame, Perhaps some day a German or an 
Englishman will be found who fought in the Russian 
armies,*and who will describe the campaign. People 
will then be convinced ‘that it was the best, the most / 
skilful, the most cleverly led, and the most methodical 
of all the campaigns that I have commanded, 

The Battle of the Moskwa (Borodino) ig the most 
famous, the most difficult, the most glorious act of war on 
the part of the Gauls which ancient or modern history 
has seen. “Lhe Russians are very brave soldiers, ‘Their 
whole army was united. They had 170,000 men, includ 
ing the Moscow troops, Kutusow had taken up a very 
good position and occupied. it with skill, He had every 
advantage on his side, : 

During the battle I was able to turn the right wing of | 
the Russian positions, yet I must admit that I did not / 
think them so strong as they really were; and, besides, | 
I needed a battle. I wanted to seize the opportunity of 
preventing Kutusow from enticing me farther into the 
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_ interior without a great battle to decide the peace. It has 

been objected that if I had reached. Moscow without my 

army having suffered very much, I might easily have 
concluded peace. 

In the interests of my fame I ought to have died on that 
day of battle. Ifa bullet had killed me at the Moskwa 
I. should have been crowned with an incomparable 
wreath of fame. The force of imagination would have 
been such that it would not have been in a position to. set 
limits.to my career! | 

Never was a battle more Jongéd for than that of the 
Moskwa. It was demanded. by the Russian Court, who saw 
with horror the devastation and destruction of their pro¢ 
vinces by the nobles and the army, weakened and discour- 
aged by the continual retreat. Barclay de Tolly wanted to 
accept battle on the Dwina, but he could not be over- 
taken in time by Bagration. After their union he marched 
on Smolensk. In consequence of a counter-march by me 
he could not but see that the town was being: taken before 
his eyes, and he withdrew further back to Dorogobusch 
where he again. wished to fight a battle. His determination 
failed him, however, and he retreated to Wiasma where 
he announced that he would at last accept battle. But 
this. time ‘also he could not make up his mind to it, and 
the impatient Court replaced him by Kutusow, . This 
general did the wisest thing he could do by giving battle 
on the excellent position by the Moskwa, He had chosen 
well, He might ‘have won the battle, for the chances 
were at least equal. Ifhe had won, he would have been 
declared as the saviour of the Empire, He lost it, and 
Moscow ceased to exist. 

Without doubt, Moscow was not worth a battle! The 
Russians lost the Battle of the Moskwa, and Moscow fell ; 
but if they had won it, Moscow would have been saved. 
100,000 men, women, and children would not have perished 
miserably in the forests ; Russia would not have seen this 
magnificent capital, the work of. centuries, destroyed 
within a week; she would not have lost the many 
thousands of millions that lie buried beneath its ruins, 
The original cause of all the defeats of thé campaign was 
the burning of Moscow. .Had it not been for this event, 
new to history, the Czar would have been forced into 
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eace, The results of the Battle of the Moskwa were. 
immense ! ee 
If Moscow had not been given to the flames I would 
have shown the world the strange spectacle of an army... 
peacefully wintering in the midst of a hostile population 
presing round them on all sides—an icebound ship |. I# 
‘rance nothing would have been heard’ of me for a long 
time, but I am sure that the people in France would have 
behaved calmly and sensibly, Lord High Chancellor 
Cambacérés would have continued, as always, to transact 
affairs in my name, and everything would have taken its 
course exactly as if I had been present in Paris myself, 
The winter in Russia would, it is true, have been a heavy 
burden to everybody, but in spring they would all have... 
wakened up, and it is known well enough that the French. 
are brisker and more skilful than.any other nation. 
As soon as the fine weather had come I should have =. 
marched straight on the enemy. I should have beaten” 
them-and been master of their country. But Alexander: . 
would never have let things go so far. He.would, have . | 
put up with all the conditions that I. would-have made to” 
him, and then France would at last have had free play, 
And in fact, very little would have been needed! I had. 
éome:for the purpose of fighting armed men, but not the © 
raging elements! I have destroyed arniies, but flames, 
ice, numbness, death—these I could not conquer. Fata, 
was stronger than I! And yet what a misfortune for 
France, and for Europe ! o * 
The peace to be concluded at Moscow would have 
ended my war-undertakings. It would.have been the end 
of the «chances of fortune for the great cause, and the 
__ begining of peace arid* security. A new horizon and 
new labours. would have arisen, and would have been 
éarried out by the prosperity and well-being of every one; 
there remained only one question, the organisation, 


i MOSCOW OR ‘ST, PETERSBURG 


The burning of Moscow has without doubt retarded 
the progress of Russia. For the country it was the loss of 
a milliard. If Gzar Alexander had -been with his army, | 
he.would not have-allowed. his former capital to be , 
destroyed, but would have preferred to conclude peace. 
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He has-even declared that he would have done so if I had 
marched on St. Petersburg.. There they were not at all 
angry at the fate of the other city. I should have done 
better perhaps by occupying St. Petersburg, as it is the 
centre of the Government and of trade. . However, 
‘Moscow is the real capital of the Russian Empire, as it is 
situated nearer the centre of the country than St, Peters- 
burg, which is 200 leagues distant from Moscow. Our 
march on Moscow has, all the same, done much harm to 


Russia. Wiasma and Smolensk were fine towns and 


possessed many factories which are now burnt down. 

Kutusow would have ‘done. better by taking up a 
position on my right flank, by not burning Moscow, and, 
not risking a battle; but after the battle the operations 
were no longer dangerous. 


ON THE RETREAT 
During the Russian Campaign the stores of the first line 
were at Smolensk, those of the second 4n Minsk and 
Vilna, a week’s march distant from Smolensk, those of the 


third in Kovno, Grodno, and Bialystock, those of the. ° 


fourth line in -Elbing,. Marienwerder, Thorn, Plock, 
Modlin, and Warsaw, those of the fifth line in Danzig, 
Bromberg, and Posen, those of the sixth line in Stettin, 


Kistrin, and Glogau. Of.400,000 men that crossed thé 


Niemen, 250,090 remained in reserve between. that river 
and the Dnieper, 150,000 advanced on Smolensk, and 
then on;Moscow. Of these#150,000 men, 30,000 remained 
between Smolensk and Mojaisk, stationed at intervals. 
The retreat had,, of course, to be made via Poland. 


Not one of the generals pointed out tome the necessity of . 


halting at the Beresina, All beliéved that the taking. of 
Moscow would end the war. As far as Smolensk my 
co were carried out in a friendly country, as if in 
France ; the people, the authorities, all were on my side. 
I could raise soldiers’ here, and requisition horses and 
provisions. 

On my march to Moscow I never had enemies in my 
rear, During the twenty days that I passed in that 
capital not a courier nor an artillery transport was taken, 
nor was a single blockhouse (and there were some at all 
the stages) attacked. . More than 700 artillery and other 
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military waggons arrived without accident. If Moscow: 
had not been burnt the Czar would have been forced to 
make peace, Ifit had not been for the buming of Moscow. 

and if the winter liad not set in a fortnight earlier than 
usual, the army would have returned to Smolensk without 
loss, where it would have bad nothing to fear from the. 
Russian armica defeated at the Moskwa and at Malo. 
Jaroslawetz, for these troops -were in the utmost need of 
rest. 

We knew very well that it is very cold in December and 
January, but by comparing the weather for the previous 
twenty years, we had gained the certainty that the ther 
mometer never sank below six degrees of frost in November, 
It took the army only three days to prepare for an orderly 
retreat; but during these three days it lost over 30,000... 
horses. ‘The early frost injurecl both armics equally, © 
This occurrence caused some to reproach me for having ° 
remained four days too long in Moscow, But I was 
compelled to do so from political reasons, and thought 
besides that I could reach Poland in good time. As is 
well known the autumns in the north are very long. 

When the army left Moscow it took provisions with it 
for twenty days; it was more than sufficient to last as far 
as Smolensk, where it would have found enough stores of 
food to reach Minsk or Vilna, if Thad thought it advisable: 
to leave, Smolensk. The early frost had killed all the. 
baggage-horses, and most of those of the artillery and 
cavalry. All these branches of the army were cornet 
disorganised, so that it was no longer an army at all, and 
it was not possible to take up a position before reaching 
Vilna, The corps of the Prince of Schwarzenberg, and of 
General Reynier, which were stalioned on the Vistula, 
instead of supporting themselves on Minsk, as they ought 
to have done, retreated to Warsaw and abandoned the 
army. If pee had withdrawn to Minsk, they could have 
united with Dombrowski's division which was not able to 
defend Borissow alone, Owing to this, Admiral 
Tschitschagow succeeded in scizing the town, Besides, it 
was not at all his intention to occupy a position on the 
Beresina, he wanted rather to turn towards the Dwina in 
order to cover St. Petersburg, In consequence of this . 
unexpected occurrence the Duke of Reggio (Oudinot), . 
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met, the admiral, defeated him, and hurled him back on. 
to the left bank of the Beresina. Tschitschagow was 
again-beaten after the crossing of the Beresina. Doumerc’s 
Cuirastiers took 5000 of his men prisoners in a single attack. 
When ‘we were within two days’ march of Vilna, as all 
difficulties had been overcome, I considered it necessary 
to go to Paris, for it was only from there that I could keep 
Prussia and Austria in check, .If I had delayed the 
journey my way, back would perhaps have been blocked. 
I left the army to the King of Naples (Murat), and the 
Prince of Neuchatel (Berthier). The Guard was still up 
to strength, and the army still consisted of 80,000 fighting 
men ; the corps of Schwarzenberg, Reynier, Macdonald, 
and the Prussians, were not included in this number, 
Flour, biscuit, wine,: meat, dried vegetables, and fodder 
were to be found in plenty in Vilna, where there were 
likewise abundant stores of clothing and ammunition. If 
I had remained with the army it would never have 
retreated further than Vilna, One reserve-corps was in 
Warsaw, another in Kénigsberg ; yet they let themselves 
be intimidated by a few Cossacks, and evacuated Vilna in 
the night. It is only from this day that -the great losses of 
the army are to be reckoned, This combination of 
circumstances, ‘necessitating my presence both with the 
army and in Paris, was a great misfortune. Nothing was, 
or could. be, less foreseen than this conduct of my 
subordinate leaders in Vilna. wae 


A SURVEY OF THE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1813 


The victories of Littzen and Wurzen on the and and 
‘gand of May, 1813, had restored the honour of the French 
Army. The King of Saxony was led back triumphantly 
to his capital, the enemy was driven out of Hamburg. 
One corps of the Grand Army was before the gates of 
Berlin, and my head-quarters were in Breslau. There 
was no means of exit for the discouraged Russian and. 
Prussian armies except by a retreat across the ‘Vistula, 
when Austria took a hand in the game and advised France’ 
to sign a truce, I returned to Dresden, the Emiperor of 
Austria left Vienna and repaired to Bohemia, while the 
Rulers of Russia and Prussia removed their head-quarters 
to Schweidnitz, The negotiations began. Count Metter- 


‘Elbe at’ Wittenberg an 
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nich proposed a congress in Prague, It was accepted, 
But it was all only a pretence, The Viennese Court had. 
already come to an understanding with Russia and 
Prussia. They wanted to declare themselves in May 
when the unexpected successes of the French Army com 
elled Austria to show a little more prudence in her 
chaviour. In spite of every effort, the Austrian Army 
was still too weak in numbers, badly organised, and 
not in a position to enter the war. Count Metternich 
demanded the Illyrian Provinces, the half of the Kingdom 
of Italy, that is to say Venice, as far as the Mincio ; further 
Poland, the renunciation of the Rhinebund, and the 
gand Military Division (Hamburg, ete.), These extra- 
ordinary conditions were only mace to he refused, The 
Duke of Vicenza (Caulaincourt) went to the Congress..of 
Prague,. The choice of the Russian delegate, Baron 
Anstett, showed that it wag not peace that Russia was 
striving for, but that she only wished to gain time, so that 
Austria might complete her ey preparations, In, 
fact the evil omen with regard to the Russian delegate 
was confirmed, They refused to enter into any negotia- 
tions, Austria, which was ostensibly the mediator, 
declared her adhesion to the Coalition, as her army waa: 
ready, without having asked for a single meeting, or. 
having signed a single protocol. ‘This system of falseness 
ill-will, and constant contradiction between words an 
deeds was~used at that period by the Court of Vienna, 
The war began again. The brilliant victory which I won 
at Dresden on the 27th of August over the army led by 
the three Rulers was balanced by the clefeat of Macdonald 
in Silesia, and by the loss of Vandamme in Bohemia. 
At the same time the French Army retained the super- 
jority, supported as it was by the fortified towns of 
Torgau, Wittenberg, and Magdeburg. Denmark had 
concluded an offensive and defensive treaty with me, and 
its contingent of troops strengthened the French Army in 
Hamburg. ’ 

In October I left Dresden for Magdeburg where I took 
up @ position on the left bank ofthe Elbe in order ta 
deceive the enemy. My es was to cross back over the 

march on Berlin, Various 
army-corps had already reached Wittenberg, and the 
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enemy’s bridges at Desau had been destroyed ; when a 
letter from the King of Wirttemberg informed me that 
the en of Bavaria had suddenly changed sides, and 
that, without any declaration of war or previous announce- 
ment, the Austrian and Bavarian troops on the Inn had 
united into an army of 80,000 men under the.command 
of General Wrede, and were marching towards the 
Rhine, and that Mayence would shortly be besieged by 
100,000 men, 

At this unexpected news I'thought it necessary to alter 
the plan of campaign which I had been thinking out for 
two months, and for the sake of which I had been making 
use of the fortresses and stores, With the protection 
afforded by the fortresses and magazines of Torgau, 
Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg, I intended to 
move the seat of war to the district between the Elbe and 
Oder (the French Army also held on this bank the fortified 
towns of Glogau, Kiistrin, and Stettin), and according to 
circumstances seize the Vistula fortresses of Thorn and 
Modlin, 

I had reason to hope from this extensive plan that the 
result would be the break-down of the Coalition, and that 
the German princes would be held to their loyalty and 
alliance with France. I hoped that Bavaria would wait 
another fortnight before making a decision, and I still 
believed at the time that.it had-not altered its views. 

The armies met in violent collision on the battlefield of 
Leipsic on the 16th of October, THe French Army 
remained victorious. The Austrians were beaten and 
driven out ofall their ‘positions, One of the enemy 
corps-commanders, Count Merfeldt, was taken prisoner. 
On the 18th the French were again victorious, in spite of 
the defeat sustained by the Duke of Ragusa (Marmont). 
Thereupon the whole Saxon Army, with sixty guns, 
which was occupying one of the most important positions 
in the army, went over to the enemy and turned their 
guns on the French line. An act of treachery of this’ 
unheard-of kind was bound to bring about the ruin of the 
French Army, and give the honours of the day to the Allies. 
I hurried up with the half of my Guard, beat back the: 
Saxons and Swedes and drove them riglt out of: their 
positions, oaks : 
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The day. of the 18th was: nearly over. The ene 
made. a‘backward movement along the whole line and’. 
bivouacked behind the battlefield, which the French: . 
held. In the night the French Army made a move in - 
order to place itself behind the Elster and get into direct 
communication with Erfurt, where it expected supplies of 
’ ammunition, of which it was badly in need. On the days 
from the 16th to the 18th it had fired more than 150,000 
cannon-shots, : a Hag 
The treachery of various corps of the Rhinebund, 
which had been infected by the example set by the Saxons: 
the day before, the accident at.the bridge of Leipsic, 
which was blown up too soon, all these fatal events caused 
the army, though still victorious, to sustain immense losses, ** ; 
The French Army crossed the Saale at Weissenfels, .. 
where it was to reorganise and wait for supplies of 
ammunition from Erfurt, which was sufficiently. provided, ...: 
when news was received of the Austro-Bavarian Army. 
The latter had been making forced marches and, had 
arrived at the Main. We had, therefore, to march against _ 
it. On the goth October the enemy collided with the 
French Army and fought a regular battle with it before - 
Hanau, on the road to Frankfurt, Although the Austro- 
Bavarian Army was strong and held good positions, it 
was completely routed and driven out of Hanau, which 
Count Bertrand then occupied. General Wrede was 
wounded in the action. The French Army continued its 
. Tetreat over the Rhine, crossing this river on the and of 
‘November. ok 
Negotiations were now begun. Baron Saint-Aignan - 
had conversations with Count Metternich in Frankfurt, 
also with Neselrode and Lord Aberdeen, and afterwards 
came to Paris with proposals for peace, which were based 
on the following: The Emperor gives up the Protectorate 
over the Rhineburid, Poland, and the Elbe departments, 
yet France is to remain with the frontiers of the Alps-and 
the Rhine, Holland included, As to.the frontier in Italy 
- which separated France from the Austrian States, an 
understanding had still to be arrived at. : rf 
Texamined these proposals, but the Congress of Frankfurt 
was only a trick like that of Prague. . They seized: this 
excuse because they hoped. that France would refuse the 
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proposals, They wanted new material for a mani i 
order to work up public opinion, for at the fear ec 
these conciliatory proposals were being made, the allied. 
army was violating Swiss neutrality and marching into 
Switzerland. Finally the Allies showed their hand, and 
indicated Chatillon-sur-Seine in Burgundy as the ‘place 
fopeicge cater ‘ ; ; P 

e battles of Champaubert, Montmirail ‘ 
tereau destroyed the armies of Blticher, aed Whee 
stein. In the meantime no negotiations were going on at 
Chatillon, but the Allied Powers’ issued an ultimatum the 
conditions of which were as follows: 1. The cession of all 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine Confederation. 
2. France to be obliged to.keep within the frontiers which 
it had in. 1792. I rejected this-ultimatum, I agreed to 
the surrender of Holland and Italy, but refused to accept 
the Alps and the Rhine as frontiers, and I likewise refused 
to concede Belgium, especially;Antwerp. In spite of the 
victories of Arcis and Saint-Dizier treachery of every kind 
came. to the aid of the Allies. ; 

Up to this time they had shown no inclination of any 

‘kind to interfere’ in the domestic affairs of France. This 
is confirmed by the ultimatum of Chatillon which was 
signed by England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, when 
suddenly a few returned émigrés, on the appearance of the 

_ Austrian, Russian, and Prussian armies, in which they 
had served; thought that the moment had cofhe for the 
fulfilment of their wishes. Sothé put on the white cockade, 
others the Cross of Saint-Louis. Their action was.dis-: 
approved by the Allied Rulers. Even Wellington did... 
not approve of those who tried to set up the tokens of the 
Bourbons in Bordeaux, though he secretly favoured 
them. 

In all the acts by which the Prussians turned from the 
French alliance, and allied their country with Russia 
through the Treaty of Kalisch, in the compact with 
Austria especially, in all the diplomatic treaties, both 
public and private, up to the Treaty of Chatillon in 
February 1814, the’ Allies _ never thought of the 
Bourbons. 
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MY NEGOTIATIONS WITH METTERNICH 


It has been falsely stated that I did not want to sign 
peace in Dresden. I have always wished for peace after 
a victory, but never after a defeat. I have always thought 
that, because I believe that it is much casier for a nation 
to find men again than the honour lost, if it concludes a 
shameful peace after suffering defeata, 

I offered general pence when my victories took me to 
the Gzar’s palace, But when defeats, as immense as they. 
were unexpected, caused the destruction of my army by 
snow and ice, I cid not speak a word of peace, I turned 
rather to the patriotism of the French, and only after. 
winning the battles of Litzen and Bautzen, and leading 
back the Ring of Saxony in triumph to his capital, when 
one of my army-corps threatened Berlin, and the Russian.» 
and Prussian armies had been beaten in three battles and 
had been thrown back to the left bank of the Oder, did 
Lanswer the peace overtures which had been made to me 
from Vienna. At that time Herr Metternich said to the 
French ambassador : ‘Tell me openly what you want to 
do, and place us in the position ofa good ally towards you 
and an independent Power towards the others. Believe 
me that we feel just like allies and that we can do you real 
service.” 

These negotiations led me to agree to an armistice, 
which turhed out to be very fatal for me. Had I cons 
tinued the pursuit of the enemy I would have dictated 
pee on the banks of the Niemen, for the Russian and 
Prussian armics were so disorganised that they gave up 
all the positions that would have been so favourable to: 
their union, and it is very probable that not even the 
Vistula would have been a sufficient obstacle for the 
holding up of my victorious army. 

Austria strove to-hide her ambitious scheme of revenge 
against France, but unexpected circumstances enlightened 
meas to her treason. One of the couriers of Count 
Stakkelherg, the Russian“ambassador in Vienna, was 
taken prisoner by the Hussars of my vanguard, His 
papers proved that Austria was bargaining over the price 
of her defection, In a moment of forgetfulness Prince 
Schwarzenberg once said in Paris: “The marriage 
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contrived by an artful policy does not bind us to anything 
in the future.” But I would not believe that the Emperor 
Francis was insincere. How could I have thought any- 
thing else when he wrote to me: ‘“ The mediator is Your 
Majesty’s friend, and it is a question of placing your 
dynasty on an unshakable foundation, as its existence is 
closely connected with my own,”? And I complained to 
him that he was being so shamefully betrayed by his 
confidential man (Metternich). i 

When, at the end of June, Herr Metternich brought 
me another letter from the Emperor Francis, “I said :, 
“There you are at last, Metternich. You are very 
welcome. But why do you come so late, if you fraikly 
want peace? Why have ‘you not openly and at once 
admitted the change iri your policy? So you'don’t wish 
any longer to guarantee the integrity of the French 
‘Empire? Well, so be it! But you ought to have ventured 
to speak freely to me about it on my return from Russia. 
Perhaps I would have changed my plans then. Perhaps 
I would not have undertaken the spring campaign of 1813. 
We could have come to an understanding, i have always 
recognised the force of circumstances.” 

“Perhaps you reckoned on a somewhat. less-rapid 
course of events, or on less success to my arms, But why 
speak of mediation, and persuade me to agree to a truce 
at a time when you are already speaking of ay alliance ~ 
with my enemies? Had it.not been for your intervention 
I should haye thrown them back over the Vistula, and 
peace would have been.signed. To-day I know no other 
result of your mediation and the armistice than the 
decisions of Reichenbach by which England engages to 
pay Russia and Prussia fifty millions to declare war on me. 

hey tell me also about a similar treaty with a third 
Power. You must know more about it than I, as Gount 
Stadion was present at the conferences. Admit to me, 
Metternich, that. Austria has only taken on the réle-of 
mediator, because she wanted to‘accomplish her ambitious 

lans of retaliation, ‘The‘‘interference of Austria is‘ not 
impartial, it is hostile. - The victory of Liitzen has made 
your Court feel the need of increasing your army without 
declaring for either side. You wanted to gain time. 
You have treacherously offered me your mediation, and 


Ps 
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you have pressed a truce on me, To-day when you have 
succeeded in getting together 200,000 men, who are 
ready to take the field inthe shelter of the Bohemian. 
Mountains, you come to dictate your terms to me |” : 

“Tf your master is a mediator, why docs he not hold 
the scales of the balance even? Ifhe is not, why does he 
not range himself openly on the side of my enemies? 
That would be the part of a great ruler! But I have 
recognised your aim: you want to feel your way. You 
only come to find out whether you will get greater advan. 
tages by demanding ransom from me without fighting, or 
whether you ahould fight me in order to get back a { or 
only some of the,provinces which you have lost. 

Say openly what you want, Metternich? T know 
very well how I stand, I know what I can hope for from 
a victory, but I am tired of war. I wish for peace, and» 
I do not conceal the fact that I need your meu t 
obtain it without fighting. I have offered you Illyria if 
you remain neutral ;-do you want more speak |” 

Herr Metternich admitted that, as matters then stood, 
Austria could not remain neutral, and that she must of. 
necessity be either for me or against me. “ Well, agree,” 
I remarked. ‘Tell me what Austria asks for, in return © 
for openly joining me.’ And at these words I led him 
to a table on which maps were spread out. His nel. 
satisfaction made him blind. He thought he had con- © 
quered fhe, and considered me unable to clictate peace 
without the co-operation of Austria. Ic indicated on the _ 
map what he regarded as the price of peace." What? © 
I said, “ you want not only Illyria, but the half of Italy 
and the Confederation of the Rhine! So that igsyour 
seal taag and your respect for the rights of independent 

tates ms 

“When you,ask for yourselves Italy, the Protectorate of 
the Rhine Confederation, and Switzerland; for Russia, 
Poland; for Sweden; Norway; for Prussia, Saxony ; for 
England, Holland, and Belgium; that means in a word 
pulling the French. Empire to pieces. And yéu think 
that, in order to reach such a goal, all that is needed isa | 
threat from Austria, 

“According to your wish, you would like to see the 
fall of the fortified towns of Danzig, Hamburg, Magde- 
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burg, Wesel, Mayence, .Antwerp,. Alessandria, Mantu 
in fact all the’strongholds in-Europe, to which I obtained - 
the keys only through my victories? You wish me, then, 
subject to your policy, to clear out‘ of Germany, the half of.” 
which I still occupy, and’ to lead back my victorious’ 
legions across the Rhine with arms reversed, so as ‘to. 
surrender myself like a fool to my enemies! And all that 
while my victorious army is standing before,the gates of 
«. Berlin and. Breslau, and I at the head of 200,000 men, 
' while ‘Austria flatters herself, without evén drawing the 
sword from the scabbard, that she can induce me ‘to 
accept such conditions ! And it is from my father-in-law 
that such an insult comes, for it is he that sent you! « 
What a position to put me in towards the French people | 
He deceives himself mightily if he thinks that, my throne, 
thus mutilated, will be a place of refuge for his daughter 
and his grandson in the midst of the French. If I were 
willing to sign such a peace as that my Empire. would 
break down more quickly than it rose. One can stop 
suing when one is going up hill but not when going 

own, 

“Taken on the whole the conditions which Austria 
demands for her alliance, might be acceptable to anybody 
but myself, Louis XIV accepted conditions equally 
oppressive, 

‘Your. Cabinet may therefore water-down their con- 
ditions in proportion to their own interests. They must: © 
andaeend that I am necessary to the monarchical 
principle, that it is I who have restored the brilliancy of 
monarchy, that I have rescued it from the deadly attack 
of republicanism, and that my complete overthrow 
would: mean handing over Europe to the Russian yoke. 
. Then I would have no doubts about peace,” F 

Metternich understood that he had gone too far. He 

assured me of his warm desire for peace, and admitted 
the necessity of leaving the French Empire strong enough 
to act as a balance against the power of Russia. 

“All difficulties seemed to have been overcome. ,,,Herr 

Metternich gave way on all points when he saw that the 
cession of Illyria was not my last word. I thought I had 
brought him over to my point of view, when I let.myself 
be so carried away as to say to him: “TI have given you 
0 : 
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twenty millions: do you want another twenty millions, 
I will give them to you. But how much has England 
offered you ? ” : 

If he had been struck by a flash of lightning the effect 
would not have been greater. Herr Metternich’s deadly 
pallor showed me the immensity of my mistake, had 
made an implacable enemy. 

These mistakes are a part of my easily excited tempera. 
ment. There are certain chords in me which begin to 
vibrate with the speed of lightning, when, unfortunately, 
they collide with my conceptions of honour or patriotism, 
The same thing occurred when I fell out with that English 
ambassador who dared to remind me of the Battle of 
Agincourt. 

In Dresden it was different, This was unpardonable: 
My righteous anger was no excuse. It was an ugly fecling 
that made me say to Herr Metternich + ‘How much are 
the English giving you, then?’ That means takingva 

leasure in humiliating a person, Qne should never 
humiliate anyone whom one wishes to win over, 


Of course I did not want to conclude the kind of peace 
which my enemies tried to dictate to me, Were they 
more peaccfully disposed than myself? Did they not also. 
for their part, refuse the peace which I offered to them? 
What, my enemies called “ World peace” was my dese 
truction, but. what I called peace was only the disarming 
of my-enemies.; was I not, accordingly, more moderate 
than they? The accusation of being fond of war is 
absurd in reference to me; but sooner or later public 
opinion will do me justice. 

It. will be recognised that I had more interest than 
anyone else in making peace. I knew that perfectly well, 
and if I dfd not do it, nevertheless, it is because I could 
notes i One must not judge by the refusal which I 
ia to the. first demands-of my enemies. Is it not well 

nown that every. Power which enters into negotiations 
with another, at first asks for everything which it thinks 
that it can-obtain ?. That is in the nature of things. But 
the ai ea aake finally reach an end, either the victor 
‘ains the upper hand, or the defeated party resists, or 
‘both parties are equal, I admit that I thought the posi- 
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tion in which the amnesty found us, would be favourable 
for treating on equal terms. We were equally balanced 
in our victories and our defeats. I was able.to concede a 
great deal without meeding to be afraid of weakening 
myself too,much for the general peace. That, however, 
was not the case with a peace which is only continental. 
In this case it is only an armistice, during which England 
will not ‘fail to conclude new alliances. -As up to now 
nothing was settled, I had to foreseé further attacksand 
try to retain as much power as possible. I wanted to 
concede the least possible that was necessary, but nothing - 
unnecessary. That was my whole policy. ye a 


A NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH Sey 

During. the fight at Brienne I rememberetl that about 
twenty or ‘twenty-five Uhlans, but no Cossacks,‘ were 
turning one of the wings of my army, in order to try and 
fall on a portion of my artillery. The day. was nearly 


over, and the horizon was -beginning to get obscured. 


Suddenly, in some incomprehensible manner, they found 
themselves face to face with me and my General ‘Staff. 
When they saw us they were quite confused and did not 
know what to do: They did not know, however, who I 
* was,,and I did not recognise them for a while. I thought 
“they formed: part ofour troops, But Coulaincourt recog- 
nised them and drew my attention to the fact that we were 
in the middle of the enemy. At the same moment the 
Uhlans; who in, their fright did not know. what to do, 
began. to flee seeking flight in.all directions, Thereupon 
my General Staff fired on them, One of the enemy Lancers 


galloped so near to me without knowing’ me, -that he 


struck my. knee violently: with his hand. “He was holdin 
his lance ready to charge, but it was with the other han 
that he touched me. At first I thought it was:one of my 
General Staff who had knocked against me so roughly; but 
on tuming round I saw that it was an enemy, ‘I laid my 
hand‘on the pistol-pocket of :my saddle, to take out a 
pistol with whiclt to shoot him; -but he-had* already 
disappeared. I. ‘don’t know whether he was killed,’ or 
whether’he escaped. On that-day I drew my sword, ay 
thing of rare occurrence, for I won battles’ with my head 
‘and not by the strength of my arm. ; 
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_ FRANOE WAS NOT YET LOST 


I was firmly convinced that Schwarzenberg would not 
venture to engage’in a battle with me and hoped: by - 
incessant pursuit’ to: wear out the half ofthis army. Thad: 
also taken from him on his retreat a stately array. of 
cannon and a lot' of’ baggage. When it was reported ty 
me that the enemy had crossed the Aube at Vitry I say. 
myself obliged to halt. I refused to believe in this:crogy 
ing, till General Gerard assured me that he had seen 
20,000 infantry. Rejoicing over this - information -.J° 
returned to Saint-Dizier and there attacked Wintzinger. 
ode’s cavalry in the belief that I had to do, with 
Schwarzenberg’s army. ee 2, : 

After having driven this mass of horsemen in front of”. 
‘me for a whole day like a flock of sheep, and having made» 
1500 to 2000 prisoners, and taken a few guns, I called q@.. 
halt, for, to my astonishment, I could see nothing what. 
ever ofthe main army,. I at once had enquiries made, 

* trom which it appeared that, the»enemy had -marched: 
’ back in the direction of Troyes. I rode there at once and -* 
the fact was established that the armies of Blticher and 
Schwarzenberg had marched on Paris three days beforé, “ 
One account of this loss of time I ordered my troops to 
advance by forced marches, and galloped myself with my’ 
escort day andnight on the road to Paris, ; ud, 

’ Never were my faithful troops and myself more joriul ‘ 
and confident. than at that moment, for we were firmly 
convinced that the whole’ working population of Paris 
‘would take up arms for me. And whee could the Allies 
have done against such a force? The National Guard 
needed only‘ to barricade the streets, so’ that the enemy 
Gould not poulbly force his way in, before I arrived in 
person to thé relief of my. capital. “Towards eight o’clock: 
‘In'-the*morning, a few leagues from Paris, I came across 
a.crowd of soldiets marching alone, who were as surprised. 
to s¢é me as I was to’see them:  “ What is the meaning of 
this?” T’gaid to them., They’ stared ‘at'me and were 
speechless for a’thoment. At last they pulled themselves 
together and called out :*“* Why, that’s the Emperor ! ”* 
‘and explained that they had been fleeing to Paris. 
_ At the time I'still believed in my star. My’army was: 
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burning with zeal to fall on the enemy. and drive him 
from the capital,. The condition of the Allied Army was 
about the same as‘that of my own, and I knew also that 

Schwarzenberg would never risk -a pitched battle with 
Paris'in his rear,-but would take up a-protected, position 
on the other side of the capital. ee 

T intended to inveigle the enemy. into. fights at various 
points, lasting two or three ‘hours, and then to throw 
myself on one-point at the head of thirty battalions: of the 

Guard. Then nothing could stand against me. And 

even if I had not been able, with the smal] number of my 

troops, to gain a victory, I would certainly have succeeded. 
in inflicting serious Josses on the enemy,. and have forced, 
- him to evacuate Paris and district. ‘The decisions to be 
made later depenaes entirely on various circumstances, 
- But who could have suspected that the Senate, faced by. 
only 20,000 enemies, would dishonour itself by an act o 
cowardice unexampled in history, and that a man 
(Marmont) who owed ‘everything to me, had been my | 
adjutant, and for twenty. years had been attached: to my... 
person, would betray me? It was, nevertheless, purely , 
and simply a. small fraction of the population which was 
_ Puling Paris, supportedby foreign bayonets ; all the rest 
' of the population were for me, But eyen if the army were 
minded as one man to fight on for me and my throne, the 
consequences would have been.a war lasting for years, 
‘which, with my small number of troops, would certain! 
chave cost. the lives of niany of my faithful followers., 
wat therefore, resolved to-sacrifice my own rights an 

claims, . 

Neither for the sake of my crown, nor for the sake of . 
my ambitious plans, which no longer lay within the range 
of possibility, would I havé continued the war of 181 
but for the fame of France alone, which I wanted to make 
the first Power in the world. But now it was all over ; 
I,have abdicated. and am likeadead man. 

. For the rest, the unfavourable opinion which I had of, 
Schwarzenberg’s army was only too well justified... The 
soldiers. had no confidence either in themselves or in. their 
allies. Every one thought that he.was doing too much, © 
and his allies too little; My enemies were already half 
beaten before they met me. If Marmont was afraid of 
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his life, I have nothing but a smile of contempt for him: 
Was there ever anything so childish as this surrender ? 
The marshal recognised no interest but that of his own 
erson, and for that reason only he became a deserter and 
Eanaca me and his comrades over to the enemy. It waa 
just his corps which covered my front. The night before 
armont had said to, me word for word: ‘Sire, I 
guarantee my army-corps!” When the latter saw 
themselves being led backwards into the midst of the 
Allies, both officers and men became very excited, In‘ 
this, way 8000 infantry, gooo cavalry, and 60 guns were 
handed over to the enemy, This is plain fact. ‘There.are 
no words to describe: Mavnont's conduct before Paris, 
Who has ever experienced anything so: unheard-of ?.._ 
200 guns on the Champ de Mars, and only:Go cannon on.” 
Montmartre | : t 


JOSEPH REFUSES TO RIGHT IN PARIS 
If every one had done his duty, if all the: Ministers, if 
Joseph himself, instead of fleeing with the Empress behind 
the Loire, had mounted his horse and shown courage:and. ° 
determination to the inhabitants of Paris, they would 
have-won the day, have given me time to hasten up, and © 
France would have been saved. The enemy,’ with 
200,000 men would.never have risked a battle on ‘the left, 
banksof the Seine, for in case of defeat he would have had 
amimmanige. city of 800,000 inhabitants in his rear 3 that 
would,have been against all the rules of war, and he would, 
néver:have tried anything of the kind. Joseph's haste is 
to: blame forall the ips He behaved like an old woman 
Who shouts +. “ Save himself Who cand? Still, in spite of 
the capitulation ‘of Paris, I had goad prospects in 
Fontainebleau, if it had not been, for aimenti treason. . 


1AM DRIVEN-TO ABDIGATION—-DEATH WILL NOT TAKE ME YET, 
‘Tt was‘on.the 4th of April, 1814. Thad just taken the 
parade:in the courtyard-of the “ Cheval Blane:”’»and: was 

- Returning tomy private'study with the Prince of Neuchatel 
(Berthier) to giye’him.a few moxe orders before mounting 
my--horse in order to move my head-quarters: to Ponts. 
Thierry, when he asked'‘me, somewhat ‘embarrassed, for’ 
an auciience-for'my marsials,. I gave orders for them to 


‘ 
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enter, but: with them the Duke of Bassano (Maret), the 
Duke of Vicenza (Coulaincourt), and the Grand Marshal 
(Bertrand). * toe 
“ Qut of devotion. to your person and your dynasty,” 
stuttered one of the marshals, “we have resolved to tear » 
away the veil which-still hides the terrible truth from you. ' 
Everything is lost if Your Majesty hesitates to place the 
crown on. your son’s head. Only at this price is peace 
possible. ‘The army...is. discouraged, . exhausted,. and 
disorganised, ‘Desertion is already noticeable. We cannot 
dream, of returning to Paris, and any,efforts in an attempt 
to‘do.so means the useless shedding of blood.” 
' "This. sudden refusal of the highest leaders in the army 
, formed-a strange contrast to the zeal of the troops. whic 
surrounded me, but it agreed’ with the reports. which the 
Duke of Vicenza had» made to me on the situation in 
Paris,*-On his return from the mission which he had just 
undertaken to the Czar Alexander, the last-words of the 
‘latter had. been: “I-do not wish to deceive you, but [ 
cannot tell you everything. Understand me, and do not. 
Jose anvhour in reporting to the Emperor our conversation 
andthe state of affairs, and come back as quickly as 
possible with the document of abdication in favour of his: 
son, As for his personal fate I'give you my. word of 
honour “that he will be treated decently. But'don’t lose 
an hour, ‘or everything will be lost for him, and I. will:then. 
a longer have the power of doing anything fox;Him or his’ 
nasty. to ge yt 
"To as it was.an infallible.sign of the progress .of the 
defection. ‘There would inevitably have been civil war.if 
I continued the struggle. I'therefore did not hesitate to 
offer the sacrifice which was demanded from my love of 
my country. I sat :down.at a small table on which were . 
a few sheets of note-paper and an ink-bottle. Here I 
wrote: out the document of abdication in favour of my 
son, °I charged the Duke.of Vicenza to go to'Paris, and 
‘appointed as«his coadjutors. the Prince: of the Moskwa. 
(Ney), iand. the Duke of Ragusa. (Marmont) whom. for 
twenty years I had been aécustomed:to look upon as: one 
of my: confidential friends. ° When still only a lieutenant of 
artillery I-had shared my scanty pay with him like.a 
_ brothers However, as well as I remember, some observa- 
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tions by the Duke of Bassano induced me to prefer Marshal 
Macdonald, who was:also present.. = 

The yielding up of my crown was not the keenest blow 
which Fate held in store‘for me that day. Gourgaud, 
whom I had sent to Marmont, returned without being 
able to accomplish his task. Marmont had left my party, 
His army-corps no longer covered Fontainebleau, and, on. 
the news of Vis defection,. the Allies. had sent back my 
abdication, and declared that: they would set up the’ 
throné.of the Bourbons again. a? 

At this news. a feeling of.discouragement came over me. 
Events were developing slowly. Everybody. was’ trying 
with difficulty to hide his impatience to obtain a position 
in the new State just created by His Majesty Louis XVIII. 

All my proposals.fér saving the country from a counter- 
revolution were met by the bogle of civil war ; for they 
knew, that by showing me that this would be the.result of, 
thé continuation of the war, they were dealing a deadly 
blow at my resolutions. When, driven to the limits of: 
endurance, I said to them; “ As we must give 7 the 
idea of. defending France, we should at least save Italy, 
that it may retain its. nationality,-and be a place of refuge 
for the unfortunate Frenclimen who will be exposed to 
the vengeance of the émigrés,” an-icy. silence proved to me 
only too well that I had nothing more to expect from the 

» mén:whom I,had raised by my favours .to the highest 
dignities' in the Empire and in the army,’ My heart, 
moved through and through by love for France was so 
exhausted by this struggle, that I.insisted no longer on my _, 

“proposals..True to my oath I -gave back the crown 

which. I had only. accepted for the glory and prosperity-of 
my country.’ a ; : 

ince the. time. of the retreat from Russia’ I always 

d. poison: with. me, which I wore round my neck in. 

‘alittle ‘silk bag: Yvan had prepared it for me on my 

: as I:.was.afraid of being taken prisoner by the 

kgs ife no:longer belonged to my country. 

t few days had again made me:‘my 

should: I suffer’ so much? I said to 
who. knows‘ but that my death may obtain 
again for my son? Then. France would be 

id not hesitate. .I jumped. out of bed, mixed 
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|. the poison with a little water, and dtank it with a certain 

feeling of bliss, But time had reduced the strength of the 
poison. Fearful pains brought on sickness. They heard 
my groans and hastened to my help. God did not wish 
me to die yet. St, Helena was in store forme. — 


MY WONDERFUL MARCH TO PARIS 


. When I arrived in Golfe Juan from Elba on the 18th of 
March at four o’clock,-I posted men on the roads to stop 
all who passed and sent a detachment of twenty-five men 
to. Antibes.: ‘Soon a*whole crowd of people assembled 
who were astonished at our arrival and the smallness of 
our numbers. When a certain mayor saw how weak our 
forces were, he said to me: “‘ We were just beginning to 
get peaceful. and happy, and now 'you come to spoil 
everything again |” eas scarcely express how much 
these words-moved me, and what grief they causéd me. 

: Soon afterwards a courier from the Prince of Monaco, 
‘all covéred with lace, was brought::to me. He :had 
formerly been employed in the Empress’s stables. He 

‘recognised me at once, When I asked him for news he 
assured mie that the troops and the ‘people were on my 
side, that from Paris'to Montélimart he had héard shouts 
of “Long live the Emperor!” On the other hand’ 
Provence ‘was not so well disposed: The particulars 
which he gave. us-consoled our: minds for ‘the, vexation 
which our failure in the excursion to Antibes had caused 
us; Soon the Prince of Monaco was conducted to us, 
He had been rather badly prepared for the meeting by 
General Cambronne. I eased his mind and told him-that 
he: was at. liberty to return to. his principality after: my. 
departure, He told me that he doubted the success of my 
undertaking on account of the small number of the troops 
which I had with me, He reflected the attitude of the 
salons, his courier that of the people. j 

As I was aware that I must move with the utmost’ 
rapidity, I began to march as. soon as the moon rose, No 
one, not even Bertrand, knew the way which I wished to 
take. At the moment of starting I heard some angry 
utterances, because I did. not: march on Antibes in order 
to get back my twenty-five men. .A few grenades thrown 
into the town would be sufficient, they thought. I 
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reckoned that it would take two hours to get to Antibes, 
and two to return. Besides, we should be at least three or 
four hours before.the town, so that a halfday would have 
been lost. If succeeded in releasing my men it might’ 
have been worth while ; but if I failed, which was .quite 
possible, my failure would have instilled confidence into 
my enemies, and they would have had time to organise, 
My plan was to reach Grenoble, which was the centre of 
the province. It contained a numerous garrison, an arsenal, 
guns, resources of all sorts, The object of my enterprise 
consisted therefore in getting possession of Grenoble at. the 
earliest moment possible and securing the troops, so no 
time was to be lost whatever befell, I therefore formed an 
advance guard of 100 men under Cambronne, and when 
» Thad arrived at the parting of the roads to Avignon and 
Graase, I gave the order, ‘To the right,” ane only then 
did I.make known my plan of marching to Grenoble, 
T did not want on any account to rest in Grasse, a town of * 
10,000 inhabitants, but halted-on a neighbouring’ hill and 
let my troops breakfast, : Loe 
A foie former Terrorists prdposed to me to proclaim the, 
Revolution in Grasse, I directed them, however, not to 
move, and also not to interfere with people who were 
wearing white cockades, and declared that 50 millions of 
them would not hold me up. In Digne the people showed. 
more pleasure on sccing us. Michela and his, wife came 
-and greeted us, I had left my two cannon and my carriage 
in: Grasse; and directed the mayor to. send them to the 
arsenal'in Antibes. I had also left there, 1500. muskets, 
which I had brought from Elba, but which I did: not 
_require,, Everywhere -people looked at. us with the 
fnvest astonis hment,as we marched by.: When I was 
bivouacking in Gap a great crowd of people surrounded 
Mev spoke to everybody as if at a reception in the 
~ Tuileries, The country People were very glad and abused 
“sothe Nobility saying » The Nobility only want to yoke 
o'-the plough.’ Old soldiers Heated: the crowd of 
Villagers and:assured their companions that I was really, 
Bonaparte... Many of the peasants took five-franc pieces 
out.of their pockets with. my likeness, saying: “ It is he |? 
“i erybody assured us that the troops and the people were 
‘on our side;“and ‘that the Bourbons. were universally 
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detested, In the meantime we met no troops of any kind. 
We found Sisteron evacuated, and Loverdo took all his 
troops with him, Garan, who belonged to this district, had 
hidden himself. The imagination of what might happen 
was extremely active in us, but all, to the very.fast man, 
were determined to die for our cause which was the cause 
of the French people. We marched with: the. utmost 
speed, the vanguard eight leagues in front, next the army, 
and finally the rear-guard two leagues behind. The 
gendarmes whom we met on the way sold us their horses 
in order: to mount our 100 Lancers. _When I reached 
La. Mure I found Cambronne who told: me that he had 
had to retreat before a battalion of the 5th Regiment. 
I reprimanded him and told him that he ought to have 
returned to the town and asserted himself with audacity. 
The country people kept assuring “ts that the soldiers 
were on our side, and yet a battalion of the 5th Regiment 
was showing opposition, and would: not even parley with 
us, I sent the cavalry round to the rear of the battalion, 
‘while I, with the vanguard, carrying their muskets under 
their arms, marched straight up.to them. In: this way I 
won over these troops, but our self-confidence was, not 
increased, for, before I had led these men over to us the 
commandant tried to make.them fire on “us; but the 
soldiers had not loaded their. muskets. I madevd speech 
to. the battalion and .asked their. commanding officer 
whether he would remain loyal to me, He-replied. that 
until then he thought he was doing shis duty; but hence- 
forth: he would follow me everywhere. Both he and his 
men,took the oath to mes One of Marchand’s adjutants 
had tried: to make the men fire ; :the Lancers had pursued 
him. During the flight he spread the report that I had a 
large army and numerous cavalry with me. I afterwards 
reassured’ some of the old. soldiers, and said: to them: 
‘* What, you would have fired on your Emperor!” 
Whereupon, . thrusting their ramrods: into the barrels. of 
their muskets, they called-out: ‘Just look, and sce if our 
uns are:loaded !”’ A little further.on we met Artillery- 
ajor Rey, who reassured us completely; “He showed 

reat zeal and declared .that.we only needed whips to 
rive out those who would oppose us, and that the garrison 
of Grenoble was favautably disposed to us.. Before us and 
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behind us marched thousands of country people who 
wore quite delighted and kept singing : “ The Bourbons 
don’t bring us happiness | - A little further on Lieutenant. 
Colonel La Bédoyére joined us, and finally the 4th Line 
Regiment came over to us, so that I no longer had any 
doubts about the success of the enterprise. < 
When we arrived before Grenoble at ten o'clock at 
night, we found the gates shut and the walla covered 
with soldiers, They were shouting: “ Long live the 
Emperor!” and yet they refused to open the gates, 
assuring us that it was General Marchand’s order. fhad 
the drums beaten, and announced that General Marchand 
was relieved.of his command as from that moment; 
whereupon the men replied: ‘If he is relieved of his 
command that’s a different thing,” and they opened the 
gates. I asked the Colonel why he had not opened 
sooner, to which he replied that he had given Marchand 
his word of honour that he would allow him time to get 
away with the troops that were willing to follow him, 
From Cannes to Grenoble I was an adventurer, - but 
from Grenoble onwards I was a Ruler. I received one of 
General Brayer’s adjutants named Saint.Jon, who informed 
me of all that was going on in Lyons, and told me that the 
Bourbon Princes were in that town on which I wag 
marching, » The country people kept coming to me from 
all directions. They offered to show my troops the way 
across the Rhéne wherever I wished. I was just about to 
manoeuvre in order to cut off the retreat of these princes 
when I learned that the town had been abandoned and 
that all the troops had declared for me. IfT had captured 
the princes I should have been greatly. embarrassed, for, | 
only a few moments previously people had been obeying 
their orders, It would have been preferable if a govern- 
ment of the people had put them ‘to death, ; 
When. Louis XVIII heard of my landing Soult had 
betaken himself to the Tuileries and declared to him that 
it was: only a as for the gencarmery, to which the 
King -returned: ‘Everything. depends on the first 
regiments; anyhow, it is a very silly business!” The 
Duke of Dalmatia (Soult). told me about it later on, and 
frankly admitted that he had had.no confidence in my 
enterprise; This: marshal did not betray the King, but 
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there was so. muth against him, that, if I had not: been 
fully acquainted with the course of events, I would have 
declared him a traitor. ae : ; 

On the way from Lyons to Paris I was ‘told that an 
army was being placed to bar my road and would fight 
me. ‘This caused, the brave Brayer to remark: “ Let 
them yelp, the men will not fight, for they are-all on your 
side,” The enthusiasm. of the peasantry was so great that 
I could have-arrived before the capital at the head of 
500,000 men if T Had wished, Nagy RS 


When I returned to France, it was not as a conqueror 
but as a dispenser of bounty. I was not merely, as it is 
said; the Emperor of the soldiers, I was the Emperor of 
thé peasants, of the proletariat, the Emperor of France, 

‘That accounts for the sympathy between us, it was not 
the same with the privileged classes. . The nobles served 
me and crowded into my ante-rooms. There were no 
appointments. which they did not accept or ask for. I 
have counted among my servants the Montniorencys, the 
Noailles, the Rohans, the Beauveaux, the. Mortemarts ; 
but between them and me there was never anything in 

-common, With the common people it was quite different : 
their turn of mind agreed more with: mine, I have come 
from the people, so they listened to my ‘voice. The 
recruits and the peasants were a sight to behold.. I did 
not flatter them, on the contrary I treated them very 
strictly, but for all that.they would.surround me and. 
shout :‘ “ Long live the Emperor!’ That was because 
there existed between’ them and me a common natural 
feeling. They looked on me as’ their supporter and 
protector against the nobles. I only needed to make a 
sign, a twitch of the eyelashes, and the Nobility would 
have been slain in every province. -But'I did not wish to 
be a King of a peasant insurrection, but, if possible, ‘to 
rule by a Constitution, I wanted the lordship of th 
world, and, in order to make sure of it, an unlimited 
power was necessary to me, I wanted the Kingdom o 
the World, but who in my place, would not have wished 
for it? The world summoned me to rule it.. Rulers and 
subjects vied with one another in placing themselves 
under my sceptre. I have seldom met with opposition: in 


‘ 
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France, but I have met with it on a few occasions from 
some insignificant Frenchmen, as well as from princes 
who are to-day proud of the fact that they are no longer 


obliged to treat a man of the people as if he were: their 


equal. 
1 FIND MY PRIVATE STUDY STILL INTACT 


On his flight to Ghent Louis XVIII had left his most 
rivate papers in his study, as for instance, a small, pocket- 
book with love-letters from different mistresses, and 
correspondence with Davaray, with Louis XVI, with the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, further the portrait of his wife in 
a gold case, likewise Malesherbe’s letter reporting the 
death of Louis XVI, finally, a large yoahoaeny, table 
_ covered with books, the authors of which had dedicated 
them to him since his arrival in Paris, together with all 
the petitions, memoranda, and denunciations which he 
had been receiving for nine months, 

When I arrived in the Tuileries on the goth, at nine 
o’clock in the evening, that is to say, twenty or twenty-one 
hours afterwards, I entered my _ private atusly, where 
nothing had been altered, and where nobody had ven- 
tured to enter, My astonishment was great when I 

, noticed that the most private and secret documents lay 
open there, As I was very busy it took me a fortnight to 
look through everything, This led to some of the strangest 


domestic scenes. One day a lady asked for an audience, + 


She entered into all kinds of assurances, and I granted her 
request. In the evening, an hour later, I returned to my 
’ study. and continued the inspection of the ‘papers found 
there. Among them was a request from the same lady, 
couched .in: the strangest language. For a moment I was 
Very annoyed, and felt inclined to revoke the act of 
pardon which I had promised. But when I remembered 
that I had: given my word to forget everything that was 
written since the taking of Paris, I signed the pardon 


° after all, 

«THE DRAMA or WATERLOO, JUNE 18TH, 1815 

_. Larrived in Paris on the goth of March, 1815, On the 
: te the CGount d’Artois took leave of his Guard in 
Béthune, and on the ist of April the tricolour was floating 
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over Lille. and. the whole of the: north of France. 
Louis XVIII fled’ to Ghent. .On the 18th of Aptil the 
Duke d’Angouléme seized the bridge over the Drome:and 
marched. into” Valence: On the 12th he was already a 
pasonee, and. was set free by my order, On the roth 

arseille surrendered and. hoisted the tricolour. On the 
20th of the same month <a salvo of. 100 guns announced 
that the Imperial flag was floating over the whole Empire, 

On the rgth of June, that is to.say, six weeks after the 
peneeetan I commenced hostilities and crossed: the 

ambre, which I ought ‘to have.done a month earlier, 
namely, on, the.15th of May; but France was not yet. 
reckoning. on a lasting peace -at that time,.and public 
opinion would have been. dead against a premature 
attack, Besides, the troops of the line were not sufficiently: 
strong at the time-to occupy the fortified towns, especially 
those lying on the-northern frontier, without being afraid 
of losing them. It-would not have been possible to march. 
into Belgium with. more than 40,000 men, ‘while “Lord 
Wellington and Blicher together controlled over 180,000 
men; they would therefore have -been four..to oné. 
When we. took the field in the middle of June we had 
120,000 men while Lord Wellington and Blicher con- 
trolled about 220,000, ‘Things had altered and they would. : 

have'had only two to one, in case their forces were united, 
' Vf Thad postponed the attack I would have possessed a 
stronger and better organiséd.army, but I had Heard‘and 
believed that the Austro-Russian Army, 400,000 men 
strong would commence their attack on the 1st of July, 
I intended defeating the English and Prussian: armies 
sepeeetely ; that was a matter of course. The operations 
of the 13th; rqth, 15th, 16th; and ryth of June were 
carried out- with skill, First Wellington and -Blicher 
were. surprised and: attacked separately. Bliicher was 
beaten and Wellington compelled to retreat. The 
incomprehensible slowness of Grouchy caused the loss of 
the Battle of Waterloo, which 60,000 to 70,000 French 
had been winning till five’ o'clock in the afternoon over 
about 36,000 English, 54,000 Belgians and Hanovarians, 
and 30,000 Prussians of Bilow’s.army-corps. : In addition 
there came 32,000 more men from Bliicher’s two army- 
corps,. the 1st and the 4th, which Grouchy was to have 
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The. cnemy’s: forces. amounted; 
sequently, to-1§2,000 men-against, at the most, 64, 
Apart fromthe mistakes made by: Grouchy, many o 
causes had a. great influence on the result of the batt] 
At-other times the I'rench, even though they were ve 
much in a iainanty would have won. the victory, and: 
was only the stu born and inflexible bravery of 
ae troops that prevented them from Going 80, 
don’t yet understand the loss of the Battle of Waterlo 
It-is true General Reille; who, had been fighting’ ¢ 
English in Spain for a long. time, told me ‘that ‘the 
infantry was excellent, that he knew of.no troops éxce 
my Guard who were sup¢érior to them. Reille told-m 
further that it was especially owing to their discipline th 
the English manceuvred with the utmost exactness und 
the most. terrible fire. They would move thirty pac 
forward or to the rear, then halt and: fire, move agai 
ee paces forward or backward, and fire again, A 
all the time they would keep the most exact order, 
time, of course, it will be known how the battle went, 
Who can: have ordered Guyot to risk my’ Cav 
»<Guard? It is clear that he attacked before the m 
that I assume in my report. Doubtless he moved wi 
my, orders; I do not believe, as Gourgaud asserts 
T gave my orders through Bertrand, or heath my 
wete. misunderstood, I did not. wish to hazard 
-Qavalry ‘of the Guard, for that would mean put 
everything at stake, 
~» T should: have even Suchet anarmy-corps under tn’ 
command, I-should have sent Davout a month earlier t 
rganise my army, and appointed Clauzel Minister, of 
Or Lought: to-have given Soult the command. of” 
ards; He did. not wish me to employ: Ney... 1’ 
ent, the.night of the 15th in Fleurus, and 
’g;command to Suchet, and given the: 
I of all the-cavalry; as‘I:had not. got 
s did not know each other well 
proper esprit de corps, "The cavalry’ 
infantry, It is.a pity that I did not 
hat would have been a: fine ending, 
Htful! Tam like.a dead man, yet full. 
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FROM SUMMIT: TO. FALL; «if i 

Oh God.! Perhaps the rain of the 17th of June: had: 

more to do with the loss of Waterloo-than we.think! If 

I had not been..so exhausted I -would have spent the 

whole night on horseback. The: apparently most trivial 
circumstances have often the greatest. effect, rn 


BEFORE THE ABDICATION 


’ After the loss of the Battle of Waterloo it was a question, 
not of saving me, but of saving France. They wished me 
to abdicate. But had people thought of the inevitable 
consequences, of this abdication ? It was only round me, 
round myname, that ‘the army grouped itself; to tear 
me from it meant its dissolution. [f I had been repulsed 
in Canhes when IJanded I éould have understood it, but 
‘now—that I cannot, understand. . A‘government, is not 
overthrown with impunity when the enemy is at the gates, 
Did’ people think that ‘perhaps phrases would put the 
foreigners on to a wrong scent? If they had deposed me 
a fortnight earlier it would have been a courageous act. 
‘But now I formed a part.of what the enemy was attack- 
ing, and consequently also a part of what France-had'to 
defend, When it gave mé up, it gave itself up, it admitted 
‘a: ‘weakness, declared’ itself thereby conquered, and 
‘encouraged thé boldness ofthe victors. It was not freedom 
“thi t deposed meé,"biit ‘Waterloo; an act of fear, which 














nemies used to their advantage.» 


HT" TO HAVE DONE. AFTER: WATERLOO— 
me «MY MISTARES ns 
rybody.. expressds his views. of the events of this 
oT “was. unfortunate, and now every one thinks he 
ttack;me,. ‘That is in fact very. easy. When I got: 
to Paris'I. was thoroughly exhausted. . For three days 
neither eatén nor slept. When I was waiting for 
the men whom TI had sent for, “I took a bath, . If Chad 
been inthe Chamber of Deputies, they would at least 
have listened to me,with respect. But as I was forbidden 
by the Constitution’ to attend the meetings, my enemies 
would have attacked me with rancour a¥ soon as I had - 
retired.” Either I should have had.to rule like Gromwell, 
-or been’ obliged to have Fouché shot. I ought to have 
P 7 a ane 
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unmasked him as a traitor, who only unfolded the tri- 
colour in order to betray it, . I should have been obliged 
to prove that-the salvation of the country lay only in me, 
I should have had to demand from the Chamber the’ 
heads of. thirty deputies. Perhaps, from love of my 
country, I would have taken nae in this last expedient, 
if I had:considered success possible, but I: did not believe 
it, and my whole ego reared up at the thought of smearing 
myself with blood, 7m 
If Fouché, instead of betraying me, had come out 
openly on my side, he would have been very useful tome, 
for he was the soul of the party opposed to me, Now he 
will regret it, for he has already made shipwreck, ~ 
I ought: to have had: him shot ; it was a.great mistake: 
that I did not do so. Without doubt I ought to have 
gone to Parliament, but I was too exhausted. Who 
would suppose that ‘everything would be decided so 
uickly ? Who would assume that. Lafayette would 
éclare Parliament to be in permanent sitting? It was 
“seven o'clock when I arrived in Paris, and by noon ‘the: 
Chambers were in full-rebellion ! s : 
‘7 One must also not forget that I am only a man after all, 
istory will reproach me for walking off the world’s stage. 
too soon. I admit that, in my resentment, I was a little 
caréless' in my resolution. hen, from Malmaison I: 
offered the Provisional Government to place myself again 
at the head of the army, in order to take advantage of the 
Allies’ lack of wisdom and destroy them under the walls of 
»* Paris, before the’ day was over 25,000 Prussians would 
‘have laid down their arms. But they declined to have 
mé; I told the ringleaders to go to the devil, and took: 
my: departure. I acted wrongly; the true. Frenchmen: 
whave the right to reproach me for this. I should have 
«mounted my horse, when Brayer’s division appeared 
*. before: Malmaison, have caused myself to’be led into the 
middle ‘of. the troops, taken up.a position at once and 
beaten ‘the enemy, then. seized the Dictatorship, and 
sappealéd:'to the inhabitants of the Paris suburbs, This 
.\ Jerisis. of. twenty-four hours would have saved France 
.. from’a second. Restoration. Through’ a great’ victory: I 
“would. have diminished the,impression of Waterloo, and 
ould besides. have'been able to treat on behalf of my son, 
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if the Allies had petsisted:in declaring ‘that it was only 
towards me that their anger was directed. 

-I made another mistake. I started too soon from the - 
Isle of Elba. I ought to have waited till the Congress had 
broken up, and the princes had returned home. I-was 
deceived, for- I was. told. that the Congress had’ broken. 
up ; but it had not. I ought nét to-have occupied myself 
with the Constitution, ought to have used quite a different 
language to France, spoken of the dangers ‘with which the 
country was threatened, and seized. the Dictatorship till 
the time of the general peace. J was able to do so without 
danger, if I had only appealed to the:mass,of the common 
people. Their patriotic.enthusiasm would have reduced 
the Paris salons to a state of icy ternor and brought all. 
intrigues to nought. After I was victorious I could have 
employed my time in establishing a really constitutional 
government. . 4 

I also acted wrongly in quarrelling with Talleyrand. . 
He possesses everything which I‘ lack. He would have 
held in his hands all the threads of diplomatic. intrigue.” 
IfI had frankly allowed him to share in my, greatness, he. 
would have served me well, and I would have died on the © 
throne. He is the ideal diplomat. He possessed my 
whole confidence and never abused it. I must.do him 
this justice, h ene 


1 AGAIN GIVE. UP THE IDEA OF SEIZING THE CONTROL OF 
: . (THE STATE © . : 


The ‘English cruiser. squadron on the west coast of ° 
France was not very strong. ‘T'wo corvettes were before 
Bordeaux and were there blockading a French frigate, 
and pursuing the Americans who were sailing out of the 
harbour in great numbers-every day. Close to the Island . 
of Aix we had two well-armed frigates, the corvette 
Vulcan at the back of the harbour, and a strong brig. All 
were being blockaded by a battleship of 74 guns—one of 
the smallest in‘the British Navy—and one or two corvettes: 
Doubtless, by sacrificing one or two ships, the French - 
could have escaped from the harbour,. But the oldest of. 
the captains was weak and declined to run out of the 
harbour, while the second, fully determined, would have 
made the attempt. Probably the first had received 
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instructions from Fouché, who already betrayed. me 
openly and. wished to hand me over to the English. : 
If the task had been entrusted to Admiral Verhuell, a. 
they had promised me on my departure from Paris, he 
would probably have sailed out. The crews of both the 
frigates were filled with loyalty and enthusiasm for me. 
. The garrison of the Island of Aix consisted of I5Oo 
Marines who formed a fine regiment.. The officers were , 
’. angry because the frigates would not sail out and prqposed 
to fit out two fishing boats, each of fifteen tons, in the hax-: 
bour. The young midshipmen were willing to serve as. 
sailors, But at the moment for the carrying out of ‘the « 
plan they declared that it would be difficult to reach’ 
America without touching any point of the coast of Spain’ 
or Portugal. ae ; ae aeg 
In these circumstances I formed a kind of council. of 
the persons surrounding me, It was pointed out to me, 
that one could no longer count on either the frigates or 
the armed fishing craft, that the latter offered no kind of - 
guarantee ‘of. the anand of success, and that the 
would be captured by the British on the open sea, or, fall. 
into the hands of the other Allies, pe Oe 
Thos there remained now only two. possibilities +’ 
either to go back. inland in order to try once more ‘the. : 
fortune of arms, or to:seek asylum in England. When 
I examined the first possibility, I found myself at the heack 
of 1500 Marines who were full of zeal and goodwill: The 
man in command of the island was a former officer of the 
Egyptian Army and quite devoted to mé.. He would 
yhave landed these. 1500 men in Rochefort.. There: we. 
wotld:haye been, strengthened by the garrison of that: ., 
town: whose ‘attitude was excellent, ..We could hawe 
. ¢alled up the garrison of Rochelle, which consisted of foxx, 
battalions, who. had offered their services. In this way E 
‘ wastin the position. of uniting with General Clauzel, who 
“Was in command of the army in Bordeaux, or with General 
--- Lamarque,. who had done such excellent work with the 
‘army. in La Vendée: Both were expecting me) We 
could easily have carsied civil war, into the interior of 
France. 0. ; Co ors. 
<< But,, ass-Paris had been. taken and the Parliamemt 
ssdlved, as there were 500,000 to 600,000 enemies in the 
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heart of France, the civil war could have had no other « 
result than the destruction of all those splendid men, so 
devoted to me, which France possessed. ‘This would have 
been a grievous and irreparable loss, it would have spoiled: 
the hopes of France’s future destiny, and would have had 
no other result than putting me in a position to bargain 
and obtain favourable conditions for my own interests. 
But I had given up all my claims-as a:ruler, and only 
asked. for a quiet placé of refuge, . I only wanted to live as.’ 
a private citizen.” For that purpose America was the 
‘most ‘suitable country, ‘the goal. of my ‘wishes.. Finally 
England appealed to me with her reasonable laws, and. it 
seemed to me, after-my-first meeting with Captain Mait-. 
land? that: the,latter would take me to England with my 
whole suite, where. I should be‘ decently treated. From 
that moment I:should be under the:prétection’of the Jaws 
of England. I therefore resolved to give myself up to the 
’ English squadron as-soon as Maitland had definitely: 
: Agreed to receive us. We returned to him, as he had 
explained by word of mouth that he was empowered -by 
‘his Government to receive me, in case I went on ‘board 
. the Bellerophon, and carry me and my escoft to’ England. 
I therefore surrendered, not because I was compelled to 
‘-do so by circumstances, as I could ‘still have remained in. 
France;*but because I wished to live as a private ‘citizen 
‘and not to trouble myself anymore with State affairs,-and : 
‘especially not to confuse’ those of France:  Cértainly*E 
would not have taken ,this résolution‘if I had had the 
least: suspicion’ of the unworthy treatment whith was to be 
‘meted out to me. Everybody .may be ‘assured of. that. , 
_. My: letter’to the Prince Regent of England is ‘sufficient 
- proof of my confidence and conviction. Captain Maitland, - 
to whom the contents were officially imparted before I 
wént on board his ship, made no remark on it, and thus 
recognised and endorsed the meaning of this letter.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
THOUGHTS AND PLANS 


i ” 
A FEDERATION OF NATIONS, MY GREAT WISH 
NE of my’ favourite ideas was the fusion, the 
C) ern of the nations, which had been 
separated by revolutions and politics. There ate 
in Europe more than 30 million French, 15 million 
Spaniards, as many ‘Italians, and go million Germans, 
I wanted to unite them all irtto one strong, national body, 
The .accomplisher of this work would be awarded by 
Posterity with its most beautiful wreath, and I felt myself 
strong enough ,and called on to undertake this work, 
When this was done people could ‘devote themselves to 
the realisation of the ideal, at present only a dream, of 


a higher civilisation, “hen ‘there would be no more . 


vicissitudes to feat, for there would be only one set of laws, 
‘one kind of opinion, one view,’one'interest, the interest of 
mankind. Then perhaps one could realise for Europe the 
thought of an amphictyony, a North American Congress, 


And what views would. then be opened out, what a 


spectacle the world would present ! 


The fusion of the go: million Frenchmen under one law. 


had already taken place, that of the Spaniards being on 
the point of completion ; for one must not judge a thing, 
as'is generally done, by its result. Because circumstances 
prevented the tompletion. of the subjugation of the 
paniards, people,now think they are impossible to 
subject. And yet it is a fact that, at the very moment 
when victory escapéd me, the Cortes in Cadiz were in 
«secret negotiations: with me. Besides, Spain was not lost 
to me through her resistance; nor by means of England’s 


help, but in cite ienes of my ,own mistakes, and the . 


‘misfortunes which: b met with, but especially because I 

was so careless as to remove myself and my whole power 

a thousand leagues from Spain, Had it not been for this 
: i 230 
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mistake Spain would have been pacified in three or four 
years. Peace would have returned’ to the Peninsula, a. 
new and happy period of intellectual and social freedom 

_for the country would have begun, and, instead of hating 
me, the new-born nation would have blessed me, that 
nation for‘which the most frightful struggles are now in 
store. . Pe eat eo 

In Italy the fusion’ was almost completed. Here one’ 
only yeeced to watch quietly, the thing was thriving 
there alone. Every day was bringing the fruits of unity, 
legislation; and the-new: flight in thought and feelitig':to 
maturity. The union of Piedmont, Parma, Tuscany, ard 
the Papal States with France was only transitory, and had 
no’other purpose than to'facilitate the completion of the 
national education of the Italians, and to keep the whole 
under one’s eye, eae i ertise ‘ 

And so the South of Europe was already approaching | 
very-close to the great goal;, and. then, when the thing was 
complete, what would the South have to fear from the 
a Must.not every. human, effort break:against such °° 
walls ? ee > " 

, The unification of Geritiany»required more time, Here 
also.I would have had to-bégin with the simplification of 
its huge composition, not just because the people are not 
yet ripe, for national ideds, ‘but lest they should give 
themselves-’up-too violently to the, thing. that was long 
germinating in their hearts. It is incomprehensible to me 
that no German Prince up to, the present has had the idea 
of-unifying the whole. If‘Destiny had made me a German 
Prince,, I would ,have rescued this nation from the storms 
of our days under one sceptre. ‘With’ thirty million 
Germans surrounding my -throne, as I. know them, if I - 
had been- chosen and appointed by them as their ruler, 
I. would never have been forsaken. As their Emperor I 
would never have been. brought to St.’Helena. 

This plan .of bringing about a union of the nations— 
and it is the noblest, most courageous and highest-minded - 
planwas wrecked through my misfortune and fall, like 
so many others in the execution of which I was hindered, 
but it is not lost for all that, The start has been. given, 
the force. of circumstances will carry it out, and nothing 
can prevent it, In the first great general war that breaks 
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out, the ruler who understands how to*unite his interests: 
with those of the common people, wilk seg himself in. q- 
moment head of all Europe, and will then be able to do. 
what he likes in this respect. Poy well 


j 


THE IDRAL OF A CONSTITUTION , 


The constitution of a State must be created in such a 
f way that it docs not disturb the actions of a Government, . 
and-go force it'to break it, No Constitution has remained: 
the same as it was at the beginning, Its progress is always 
subject to men and circumstances. Ifa Government that: 
is t00 strong has its disadvantages; a weak one has still: 
more. Governments are compelled every day to break. 
the law. It cannot be otherwise, for then government: 
would'be impossible, ; 
. There is not.a single Minister who has not been Jiable: 
at some time to impeachment, Rule cannot be despotic | 
because there is neither a feudal system, a mediatory. 
. body, nor a precedent on which it-can act, “As soon as a.’ 
Government bécomes tyrannical it must, suffer in public’. 
. opinion and will never regain confidence; ‘Tlierefore a,’ 
‘Gouncil is necessary for unforeseen cases,*and the Senate, 
is most suitable for this purpose, 
1g THERE REAL DESPOTISM P P i 
soln my opinion there.is no such.thing as despotism pure:, 
“oo cand simpie, Ideas are relative, Ifa sultan has heads cut, 
~ Offvat his, pleasure, his own head is in most danger of all,.. 
‘forthat very reason, of suffering the same fate. That is. 
othe: way of the world, and all the might of a suler is? 
hattered.at last on the rock of established custom, dn- 
Egypt Iwas conqueror, ruler, unlimited master; I ruled 
whole nation through my orders of the day, and yet’ 
ower didsnot penctrate to the interior of the houses : 
milies.. “It did not liein my power to forbid free: 
eech in. the*¢offee-houses. In this respect they were 
strained than the people of Paris, for it had always: 
che custom, Although.they bore the yoke of slavery 
here. and. in every. other ‘circumstance, here they: 
lo. be free, and: they were so. -The coffee-houses 
trongholds.of free speech, the market-places of . 
intercourse. . Here men declaimed and talked 
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THOUGHTS AND “PLANS 

without any reservation, and even if I had. wished*to;' J. 
could not have. closed their mouths. If I happened :to 
come to such a place myself, they bowed respectfully to 
me, but that was nothingy-more nor less than a personal 
tribute. .And -yet’ the lives, the well-being, and the 

affliction of thousands of people Jay in my -hands 

unrestricted, i CHa gae. adn 


A REPUBLIO LEADS TO THE DESPOTISM OF AN INDIVIDUAL OR 
. | OF A GASTE — » 
A reptiblic is the'form of government which elevates 
the character most, and possesses in the highest. degree: 
the germ of great actions. But its very- greatness con- 
sumes it sooner or later ; for, in.order tosbe powerful, it 
needs of necessity a unity of action which leads sooner or 
later to the despotism of an individual, or to aristocracy. 
The latter is certainly the worst of all forms-of despotism. 
Rome, Venice, England, and even France are incontestable 
proofs of this truth. 


; ON POPULARITY . 
What is popularity? What is gentleness? Who was. 
. more popular, and who was gentler ‘than the unfortunate 

Louis XVI?" And what a fate’ was destined for him! 
_ He was\put to death | One must serve a nation worthily, 
but! not take, pains to flatter the people. To. win them. 
you must do them good. For nothing is more'tangerous 
» ‘than ‘to’ echo pedple’s: opinions and say just what: they: 
want. to hear. When, afterwards, they do not get all they 
want, they & restless and ‘believe you have broken your 
word, And if you, oppose them then, they hate you. in. 
proportion as they think themselves deceived. ss 

he first duty ofa prince is doubtless to do what the’ 

people wish, but the common people scarcely ever ‘want 
what they say they. do. Their will and needs sliould be 
legs expressed"by them than felt-by the-ruler. cae 
‘Doubtless every kirid of rule cah maintain itself,a kind 
‘one, as well asa severe one. Each has its advantages.and: 
its disadvantages ; everything in the world preserves a, 
kind of balance. When I was asked what was the purpose 
of my severe expressions and regulations, I had to answer’: 
“ In drder-to spare myself the necessity of having to carry- 
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out what I threatened to do.” What bad things have [. 


done, anyway? What blood have I spilled? “ Who in 
my position can boast of having done better? What 
epoch of history, that had the same difficulties to contend 
with, has such harmless results to point to as mine? 
With what am I really reproached? They confiscated 
the archives of my administration, they took possession of 
my papers; and what did they bring to light? Have 
not all princes who found themselves in the same situation 
as myself, in the midst. of parties, embarrassments, and 
conspiracies, surrounded themselves with criminals and 
executions ? 


A REVOLUTION IS THE GREATEST MISFORTUNE FOR A NATION 


Whatever people ne say, a revolution is one of the 

greatest misfortunes with which Divine anger can punish 
“anation, Itis the scourge of the generation that caused 
it, and for feng years, nay, perhaps for a whole century, 
it brings unhappiness to all, and: happiness to only a few, 
True social happiness lies.in the greatest possible order, in 
the harmony of everybody’s pleasure, - 


. WOW T UNDERSTAND POLIOY 


My policy consists in ruling men according to. the will, 


of the great majority, In this way I believe one recognises 
the sovereignty of the people. In order to end the war in 
La Vendée, I made mhysalf a Catholic, as a Mussulman 
I‘managed to establish myself in Egypt and as an 
Witramontanist I won all hearts in’ a, If I were 


ruling a Jewish people, I would restore the ‘Temple of 


Solofion, In this manner I spoke of liberty in the free , 


part of San Domingo ; I confirmed the state of slavery in 
the ‘Isle of France, even in the other half of San Domingo. 
I reserved the right to improve and limit the conditions of 
slavery where I allowed it to remain, but in the places 
where I upheld liberty I meant to restore order and 
discipline, — “ 

. AN OPEN ROAD TO TALENT 

Lhave always nent pace with the opinion of the people 
” ‘and with events. I have never laid stress on the opinion 
of individuals, but I paid great attention to the general 


he, 
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opinion of the public. How would crime have helped me 
then? Jama great fatalist, and have always had too great a 
scorn for men to take refuge in crime in order to frustrate 
their attacks. I have always had the opinion of five or 
six million men,on my side, what neéd ‘had I then for 
crime? ; 

If I had remained on ‘the throne, I ‘would have die 
with thereputation of being the greatest man that ever lived, 
However, as 1 have failed in-my purpose, I shall only be 
considered as an extraordinary’ man, for my rise was 
without example, as it took ‘place without crime! I have 
fought fifty pitched battles, nearly all of which I won, 
I have devised a code of laws and put it into practice, 
which will hand down niy name to posterity. From 
nothing I soared until I became the mightiest ruler in the 
world. Europe lay at my feet. My ambition was great, 
that I admit, but,it was cold and calculating, and called 
forth by events and the opinions of great men.’ I always 
held .the view::that sovereignty lay in the people: In 
reality the Imperial Government was.a kind of republic. 
Called by the voice of the» people to the head ‘of: the 
: Government, my motto was : “*An open road to talent |” 
‘And I gave no preference to»birth over ability. And this 
system of equality was the reason why the English oligarchy 
hated»me so much, oa =, 


_° MY TITLE Is. “EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH ”* 

The Institut de France had proposed giving me the — 
title of “Augustus.” or “ Germanicus.” Augustus has 
only won the Battle of Actium.’ Germanicus could only 
interest the Romans by,his defeats, for, throughout his 

“life he only distinguished himself by deeds of second-rate 
. importance, Nothing is known of the lives of the Roman 
Emperors which could make one envy them. 
he only man, who was once Emperor,.and who 
distinguished himself. by his character, and his numerous 
famous acts, was Cesar. If there were a title that I could 
wish for, it: would be that of “Cesar.” But so many 
petty princes have dishonoured—if it can be dishonouréd 
-—this title in such a way that it has nothing in common | 
with the name of the great Cesar. - ns 
My title is ‘‘ Emperor of the French.” 
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MY INTENTIONS WITH REGARD TO ITALY 
All the arrangements which I made in Italy were only 
provisional. My pin was to create a single state out of 
this great peninsula, Lor this reason I reserved to myself 
the es Jrown in order to hold in my hand tho lead of 
all the peoples of Italy, Since then I preferred incorporat. 
ing Rome, Tuscany, Genoa, and Piedmont in the French 
Empire to uniting them with the Kingdom af Italy, as 
these nations preferred coming under the Imperial 
sceptre. ‘Chat also allowed of a large number of the 





inhabitants of these districts migrating to France and of © 


the sending of a number of French there, besides arrang- 
ing for the entry of their recruits and sailors into the’ 
French regiments or the naval squadrons in Toulon, 
‘For Naples alone a special. arrangement had. to be 
devised, and the appearance of a permanent government 
had to be given to the sormpataty one which had been 
created, as this great,cily had been accustomed to a large 
amount of independence, and because King Ferdinand 
was in Sicily, close by, while the English squadron was 
cruising off the coast. But the moment Italy was pro- 
claimed a kingdom, and my second son was crowned in 
Rome, the Italians of Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, Genoa 
Piedmont, Morence, and Milan would all have flocked 
round the throne of the ancient and noble Italy, 


\ 1 RESPEGTED THE GYRMANS 
Tvcould have laid the German millions’ under con. 
tributions of war, if { had wished, and it would only have 
been*right and fair. But I took good care not to treat 
‘them so ruthléssly, for I respected them,. That the 
Germans should hate me in spite of that is perfectly 
natural, I.was compelled to fight on their territory for’ 
ten years, and: they.were unable either to realise my true 
intentions,'or to see, through my thoughts, the great and 
important benefits which Dpurposed giving them. 
I WAVE TREATED THE POLES WRONGLY 
T regret that circumstances were stronger than my will, 
‘I wanted to restore the Kingdom of Poland as a strong 
ce owerful rampart against the incessant ambition of 
the-Gzars, ee: s oy 


t 
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Two possibilities came under my consideration, as: 4 
pondered in the autumn, of 1806 in Charlottenburg on 
the possible: consequences of the Battle of Jena and the 
complete reorganisation of the Prussian Monarchy, which 
had formerly been so powerful on account of the victories 
of the great Frederick. Should I complete the destruction 
of Prussia, or should I accept the apologies of its king, a 
man of honour, in order to attach himsto me by the bonds 
of gratitude, which ' was honestly meant on: his side? 
But T required Hanover, the Saxon Provinces of Prussia, - 
Westphalia, and Franconia, I'also needed Magdeburg. - 
Tf I had placed the Polish Grown on the head of the , 
King of Prussia, Frederick William, as King of Prussia 
and Poland would have become a more. powerful monarch 
than before the Batile of Jena... Austria would not: have 
been in a-position to exchange Galicia for the ‘Illyrian:. 
Provinces. ; - ‘ 
Following up this train of thought I agreed to the 
negotiations with. Marquis Lucchesini and ’ General: 
Zastrow,. I also caused Kosciuszko.to be sounded: on the 
‘yalue of the help which I might obtain from the Poles, in 
case I called them to arms in order to-restore their nation- 


a 


ality, To this purpose, too, it happened that T entrusted 
Generals Dombrowski and Zaionczek with_ important , 


missions, ‘ ne: ane: 
I say it with regret, because no one, was better, able to 
judge than myself of the personal. and chivalrous’ worth of" 


= 


the’ Poles : Poland did not answer to my call. Howeyer,, ” ; 


if:the King of Prussia had had fewer private virtues, and 
had tesolved rather to sacrifice the Russian Army, Poland 
would have been restored:) The Polish insurrection 
would have ‘been, of slight importance. directly the rem- 
nants of the Prussian Army had gathered under my 
banners to:fight the Russian ot which could only put 
into the fight againgt me 160 battalions and 160 squadrons, . 
numbering altogether not more than 80,000 men.; ; 
Talleyrand. criticised, my Polish plans, Perhaps. he 
- contributed in making their ‘execution impossible, : in 
order to prevent my fall through a gigantic undertaking. 
In fact Iwas not without.anxiety concerning Germany, 
and: Austria’s plans of retaliation.. Perhaps it would 
mean sacrificing, France’s interests if I meddled: with 
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other matters than the compe nne of the Russian Arm 

to recross the Niemen, and the signing by Czar Alexander 
of a peace which would prove for the second time inside 
two ycars the incontestable superiority of the French 


cy 


rmy, 

When I decided on the war of 1812, I thought again of 
the restoration of the Kingdom of Poland, and, for this 
purpose, I caused, through the Duke of Bassano hinret): 
to be added to the treaties with Prussia of the 24th 
February, 1812, and with Austria of the sath March, 1819, 
secret supplementary clauses. Through these private 
treaties the two States had agreed to the possibility of the 
restoration of Poland and undertook to cede their Polish 
Provinces in certain circumstances in return for indemni- 
fication elsewhere, which should be agreed upon later, in 
case a victory should not compel Russia to give up her 
. Polish Provinces. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT QUITE DIFFERENT TROM OURS 


In the case of a nation like the English where 
Srery thing is influenced by public opinion, even the 
actions of the Ministers of State, ‘and the resolutions of 
Parliament, it will be casily understood that the Press 
ayers unlimited freedom. Our Constitutions, on the 
other hand, do not require the interference of the-people 
in State affairs; the Senate, the Council of State, the 
Legislativé usualy, thouglit, spoke, and acted for the 
nation, cach according to its particular powers. If the 
people were not satisfied with this, the cxisting organisa- 
tion had to be completely altered; but it has been 
proved that such a force of public opinion produces 
nothing but. confusion and excitement, so that a strict 
surveillance of the Press would have to be set up. 

» An the English constitutional system public opinion may 
influence the Government ; consequently the Press cannot 
be prevented from denouncing Ministers and criticising 
their actions. The devastating effects of such a usage are 
however balanced by the orderly customs of the people. 
The King of England is withal the supreme head of the 
religion, anda powerfully constituted aristocracy is in a 
position to hold the crowd in check. The common 
people are too rough and crude to let themselves be 


2 
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excited by writings. For all that it is not quite certain 
that the English Government will not be overthrown 
some day through the liberty of its Press. In France, 
where the common people have the gift of quick appre- 
hension, are endowed with lively imaginations, and are 
susceptible of strong impressions, the unlimited freedom 
of the Press would be absolutely fatal. : 

Besides, what is the result in England of that liberty to 

rint,everything against highly placed personages? Does 
it do any good? Does it alter anything? Does it per- 


. chance improve morals? On the contrary, as they are 


sure of being attacked, whatever their conduct may be, 
they simply let the people talk, and only become worse, 
Even Fox admitted that the liberty of the Press in England 
caused immense ‘confusion, A well-regulated surveillance 
of the Press can never have unpleasant consequences. 


THE AMERICANS AS AVENGERS OF THE SEA 
The English know very well that the Americans would 


give their lives'to the last man if necessary in the defence 
of their native land. It,ds also known that the Americans 
do not like carrying on war in foreign countries, The 

have not yet reached the point of causing the Englis 

scrious anxiety, Some day perhaps they will be the 
avengers of the. sea, but this period of time, which I 
might perhaps have shortengd, is still far distant. “The 
Americans will not become a great people all at once, but 


’ only gradual 


The English have lost America’ because it freed itsel 
India will be lost to the’ English by’a foreign invasion! 
The loss of America was quite natural. When childre 
grow up they want to go their own way. The Indians 
on the other hand, will not grow up, they always remain 
children, . Therefore the catastrophe can only come from! 
without. oe 


MY CODE OF LAWS—-FRENGH LOVE OF LITIGATION 
If one wishes to strengthen a nation one must hasten to 
regulate the most important: subjects of legislation by a 
code of laws, The Civil Code, without being perfect, has 
done much good work, Every one knows, since it was 
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4 
ut into force, the principles by which he has to conduct 
himself, and arranges his property and affairs accordin ly, 

The Criminal Gods has the most influence on Ubls 
tranquillity and safety. It contributes much to placin 
the Irench in that condition of peace and security which 
‘they need so badly after such a long periodof excitement, 

. In the discussions over the drawing up of the Civil 
Code the objections chiefly made were that it did not gives 
the judge sufficient scope. Lixtreme exactness in ¢hg laws 
has been found unpleasant and oppressive by all nations 
since ancient times, and they have therefore introduced 
into their laws only niain features of an obvious and 
productive character. People have perceived that the 
application of the law varies infinitely. One would try in 
vain to introduce a definite application of the laws to all 
offences, and one would soon be forced: to see that laws 
made in this spirit and with this kind of exactness would 
he incomplete. Besides they would often,,be found 
lacking in their application. ‘Therefore this mistake has 
rightly been regarded as a yeproach to the outlined, 
scheme for a Civil Code, for it is true that it does’ not 
allow the Courts sufficient scope and is too dogmatic, 
When 4 law does not fulfil its purpose, and does. not: 
make its intentions clear, a judge will often give a decision 
against his own will through acting on the strict, letter of 
the law. 
* To satrifice the interests of private persons in cases 
that are not private means as ynuch as to say that the law 
can be invalid, Such a puneiple must be a sufficient 
reason for its complete abolition. ; 

My Code of Lawa placed a fairly. good barrier to the’ 
disorder caused by ve of litigation, but there still 
remained a good deal to be’done by the lawgiver, namely, 
to think out means of preventing people not only from 
indulging in legal disputes-~for such means will always: 
remain useless, because the motives of these disputes lie 
too deep in human nature—but to prevent one-third of 
the population from living on the quarrels of the other 
two-thirds, and even living well. My idea was gradually 
(ts bring about such a state of affairs that barristers would 
be ‘quite superfluous. , How much fewer the number of ° 
Jawsuits would be in the world then! But this result: ; 


# 
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could only be attained by making laws which were easily 
understood, of the greatest. possible simplicity, and few.in 
number, and by enabling every, citizen to obtain sufficient 
insight into them to judge an impending case correctly 
himself. To: this idea of mine many objections have been 
made, and many obstacles have been placed in the way; 
so that, owing to my continual lack of time, had, to leave 
*the affair as it stood for the time being, yet I am firmly 
convipced that it.can be carried out. bos eae 


The Civil. Code, the Order of Procedure, and the 
Commercial Code, besides the @riminal Code, have all 
met with success by me., The Ctyil Code is the law-book 
of the century, f Pegi 

‘Freedom is the need of a class that,is not very numerous 
and is, privileged by’ circumstances ; equality, on the 
other hand, is what pleases the crowd. *,. : 

F _T AM AGAINST STATE LOANS : 

*. One has only to consider what loans can lead to, in 
order to, realise their danger. Therefore I would: never 
shave anything to do, with them, and have always striven 

‘againstthem, x 

At one tine people asserted that I did-not issué loans 
because, I possessed no credit, and. could find nobody 
who would lend me anything. That is quite falsé. That 
surely implies avery scanty knowledge of human naturé 
and. an ignoratice of Stock Exchange methods, if:people 
imagine that I could find.no one ready to lend..” It was 
not part of my systém,, NR a 2 s 

And what were .the results, of this system? What 
means of relief have I, left to France? Does she not 
remain, in spite of her. gigantic exertions, in spite of the 
most frightful losses, the happitst country-in the world ? 
Aré:her finances not the best in Europe? And to whom 
does:she owe all this ? . The thought of destroying France's 
firture:was so far removed from my thoughts that I formed 
the: resolution: of bequeathing a treasure; I had:-indeed 
valready. one from which I drew, to support ‘banking- 
houses, families, and my officials. : ee 


a) : es 
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WEALTN IS NOT MERIT 


A man cannot deduce merit from wealth. A rich man 
is so often an idler without merit. Even a rich merchant 
is wealthy only because he sells dear or steals. I do not 
wish to defend the Agrarian Law, but I wish to have rich 
men, for they are the only means by which the poor can 
live. J do not desire, however, that anyone should derive, 
any special merit, or any political distinction from his 
wealth. In these times any distinction of the kind Would 
be more unpopular than at any other period, for to-day 
wealth is the result of theft or robbery. For who is rich, 
after all? The purchasers of national estates, the army 
contractor, the thief! How could anyone call riches 
acquired in this way a merit ? 


AMBITION AND GENIUS 

Ambition is the main driving power of men. A mar 
expends his abilities as long as he hopes to rise 3. but when 
he has reached the highest round, he only asks for rest, 
I have created senatorial appoininent and princely. 
titles, in order to promote ambition, and, in this way, to’ 
make the senators and marshals dependent on me, 

Genius is sometimes only an instinct which is incapable 
of being perfected. In most cases the art of judgin 
correctly is perfected only through observation anc 
expericnee. A good thought is not always associated with: 
good judgment, but good judgment always presupposes 
a good thought, 

One can never set limits to one’s capacity, The man 
who can satisfy his daily needs with thirty francs is richer 
than the man who, with an income of 300,000 francs, 
suffers from: the want of something. Often the whole 
difference between the wealth of two men consists in the 
one being able to cat green peas a fortnight earlier than 
the other, 
fae I APPREGIATED THE NOBILITY 

‘IT have always taken pains to restore to the families of 
the Nobility their former position of high respect and 
splendour, and in my army there were many young men 
of the Old Régime who conducted themselves very well. . 
In my Court, too, there were many ; but in this respect © 
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I had to be very cautious, for every time that I touched 
this chord, people’s minds- reared up like a horse when 
one pulls the reins too tight. France needed an aristocracy, 
but in order to lay its foundations time was necessary, and 
a due regard to the associations of history. I created 
princes and dukes, gave them fortunes and. possessions, 
but on account of their humble origin I could not make 
noblemen of them, In order to make the matter ‘easier 
T trigd as much as possible to connect them. by marriage 
with the old families, and, if the twenty years which I 
asked for to complete France’s greatness; had been 


a 


granted me, I would have doné much, Unfortunately, 


Fate has decided otherwise. 


INDUSTRY AND QOMMERCE IN FRANCE 


If I had not been overthrown IJ would have made a 
complete change in the appearance of commerce as well 
as of industry. “I would have naturalised in France 
sugar, indigo, cotton, and many other things. And if we 
had not been deprived of a large part of our colonies I 
would have laid out large plantations in them. 

The efforts of the French were extraordinary, prosperity 
and progress were growing immeasurably, and yet the 
English Ministers spread the report all over Europe that 


‘we were wretched fellows and would-soon fall back into 


barbarism.. So the Allies were extremely astonished 
when they saw the working of our Constitution from 
within, and the great ones were just as angry, 

Enlightenment was simply making giant strides in 
France. New ideas. were everywhere heard and pub- 
lished, for we took pains to introduce science among the 
people, I have been told, for instance, that the English 
were.accomplishing great things in chemistry. How nice | 
To tell me, at this great distance, on which side of the 
Channel the best chevhisis are to be found. I assert, 
nevertheless, that the French possess ten times, and 
perhaps a hundred times, as much chemical knowledge as 
the English, because the different branches of industry 
nowadays bring it along with them, And that is a special 
sign of my training. IfI had been given time there would 
soon have been ‘no more mechanics in France,, they 
would all have become artists, 
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SILOULD ONE WORK ON SUNDAY? 
It is contradictory of the justice of Flcaven to prevent 
men, who have needs to satisfy on Sundays as well as on 
the other days of the weck, from working on Sunday in 
order to carn their bread. A Government would onl 
have the right to cnforce such a Jaw when it distributed 
bread gratis to all who had none, Besides, it is not a 
failing of the F'rench people to work too hard. 9 , 
God has forced men to work, for he has not allowed 
them"to-enjoy any of the fruits of the earth without.tail, 
Tt is His will that they should work every day, for He lias 
given them necds which recur every day, : 
Fasting and the Sunday rest are very unimportant 
rules. But what is essential for Church ordinances: to. 
attain is this: not to disturb the social order, to do no - 
wrong to one’s neighbour, and not to abuse one’s frecdom, 
Tt fs quite beyond doubt that the harder men work the. 
fower vices there are, 


> 


ON THE CENSORSHIP : . 


An enforced Gomori is the right of preventing the 
publication of ideas which disturb the peace, the interests, 
_ and the good order of a State, but it must be made to, suit. 
the age in which we live, and the circumstances in whicly ’ 
* we find ourselves. T'rom this point of view one’ can‘ 
distinguish three epochs : 
‘First we have the centuries of Barbarism where every- 
body finds himself under the power of the Popes, and the 
lordsliip of the clergy and. monks, In those days every 
kind of study had to be acquired in connection with the 
, ecclesiastical sciences. The encroachments of the Popes 
and the elergy eventually so incensed the princes that they 
rebelled: ‘They tried to restrain the zeal of the clergy, 
they encouraged science, anc spread the study of the 
» Classics, « Circumstances favoured this plan. “Learned: 
. men with a-knowledge of the wisdom of the ancient 
* Greeks and Romans: had: fled from the East, and were 
welcomed by the Medicis and Francis I. ‘Then appeared 
.*. literary works in which prejudices were not spared. Josenh 
II -was the last prince who favoured the new and bold ideas. 
“Since then evei'ything has changed. - People no longer 








‘the censorship wou 
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feared the Popes and the clergy. Instead, people had to 
beware of that false philosophy which submits everything 
to analysis, falls into sophism, and replaces the old errors 
by new ones. Perhaps it is on account of this fear that 
the censorship compromises the true philosophy, Qn the 
other hand, if the censorship did not forbid the works 
which, while not directly attacking: the Siate, offend 
against its prevailing maxims, it, would seem. as if it 
apprpved of them: Can one, for instance, allow.a book to 
be published which teaches that the world is in, existence . 
for. twenty. thousand years, without offending all the 
religions prevailing in France ? 
‘The Christian religion is.the national religion. Though 
the Catholics and:Protestants are of different opinions on 
various points, they yet hold the samé views on-the main 
doctrines. The State authority must. therefore insist on 
respect for the Christian religion. But would it have 


acted thus if it had. allowed the appearance of a book 


which assigns to, the world a longer existence than. is 
prescribed in Holy Writ ? : wos 

-'On the other ‘hand, when the authorities do not approve 
of-any writings, ore will not draw the same conclusions, 
What would one do, for instance, in the case of a work 
like, The Origin of Religions by.Dupuis? Would the censor |” 
allow the book to be aes - In thé case of an affirmative ‘ 

d express itself as: béing opposed: to © 
religion, Should it have-had the power of preventing thé 
printing? That would have been dangerous. But the 
difficulty would have been much gréater still if the censor 
were obliged to: give a pronouncement-on nice questions 
of morals, : : : 

I agree with a censorship which is the’decision. of .a 
voluntary court against’ whose tps pr a man may 
lodge ,a ‘complaint im the Council of State in accordance 
with the usual procedure. The ‘censor will not interfere 
in’ the..dasé of documents directed against. private, indi- 
viduals; for that is the affair of the Law Gourts.. But great 
freedom ‘must be allowed to writings:on religious questions, « 
so thatthe publication of useful truths may not-be strangled 
under the cloak of offence. to, religion... However, the 
censorship. will be inflexible in the case of docyments 
directed against the State. 
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ON EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


I should have liked to see an educational institution in 
France in which professors, head masters, and teachers 
would be brought into close touch with each other, 
Young men who devote themselves to study should have 
the prospect of rising step by step to the highest offices in 
the State. While the feet of this great teaching profession 
should, so to speak, be in the colleges, the head should be 
in the Senate. At the same time, however, the principle 


n ‘ 


2 


of celibacy would have to be observed, that is to say, in © 


the sense that a teacher must not marry until he reaches 


the age of twenty-five or thirty, in other words, until he is 


in receipt ofa salary of 3000 or 4000 francs, and has saved 
sufficient money, 


In the matter of education I felt that the jens had © 


left a large gap. Yet [ would not run the risk of setting 


them up again, or any other community which was | 
Du : 


under foreign control ; t I felt bound to organise the 


education of the coming generation, and that in such a. 


way that their political and moral opinions could be 
supervised. 


Therefore I thought that we ought to introduce celibacy : 


into the teaching profession up to a certain point of time, 
but not absolute celibacy, for it is beyond dispute that 


marriage contributes greatly to social perfection, So long - 
as there is no teaching body with strong convictions there 


- will be no well-defined political State. So long as one 
does not learn from childhood whether one is to be a 
republican or a monarchist, whether one is to be a believer 
oran infidel the State will never form a nation. It will 
rest on unsafe and irsccure foundations and be exposed to 
continual disorders and changes. “ 

The elementary schools, the middle schools, and ‘the 
colleges are the three steps of the educational ladder 
which were first organised, besides the technical and 
professional schools, namely : the Polytechnic, the Facul 
ties of Law and Medicine, The Faculties of Literature 
ane Oratory, on the other hand, have not yet been dealt 
with. 

- The course of instruction in our schools is as follows i 

First of all the child must learn to speak and write 
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propelly Every college sees to that, and there is surely 
no well-educated man who has not been through the 
Lower Sixth. .After speaking and writing comes arith- 
metic, and higher mathematics. The higher educational 
institutions also take care, to provide special classes for the 
teaching of advanced arithmetic and mechanics in .all 
their branches, Next come, the elements of chronology, 
geography, and history. ; 
Thus, by means of the three grades of this course of 
instriiction, the well-to-do citizen may have passed his 


* Rhetoric Class (Lower Sixth), his Mathematics Class, and 


will have acquired a knowledge of geography, chronology, 
and history.. A youth who leaves college at sixteen has 
thus a knowledge, not only of his own language and the 
classics, as well as the different branches of rhetoric and 
its degrees, the means to be used for rousing or calming 
the emotions, in short, everything that is taught in a 
literary course, but he also knows the chief epochs of 
history, the main branches of geography, can -besides 
calculate and survey, possesses a general knowledge of the 
most prominent natural phenomena, the elements of the 
laws of equilibrium, and the movements of solid and 
liquid bodies, F 

fhe wishes to become'a lawyer, to adopt.a military or 


’ clerical career, if he intends to be ‘a learned professor, a 


geographer, an engineer, or a land. surveyor, he has 
received in all these cases the general and specjal educa- 
tion which’ he requires for the continuation of the study 
needed in his promedion. ; \ 

If-he wishes to devote ‘himself to military: handicraft, to 
enter the Engineer corps:or the Artillery, he goes into the 
Polytechnic. What he learns here is of course only the 
corollary of what he has been learning in his elementary 
mathematical studies, but.the acquired knowledge must 
be developed and applied; he learns how to grasp the 
various branches of metaphysics. It is no longer merely 
a question of culture, as in the colleges, but of mastering 
a science. a r 

The. Observatory is ‘another scientific technical 
institution. ; 

The Natural History Museum may also be considered 
as belonging to a certain extent to this class, pecaust there 
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exists in fact a similarity between the manner of compas 
ing the different kinds of knowledge acquived and that.by* 
which botany and other -natuval sciences are learned, : If 
jt is possible to acquire in the colleges an elementary 
knowledge of botany, natural history, chemistry, and 
astronomy, that implics after all only general culture, for 
those first ideas are not sufficient to make a botanist, a ° 
chemist, or an astronomer. : he 

Are there sufficient technical schools to-day for the: 
exact sciences? Has this branch, besides that of gcheral ; 
culture, been treated in a thorough and_ satisfactory 
manner? These are questions which the Minister for’ 
Home Affairs is in a position to put to the test, in case it.. 
has not yet been done,. After the technical college come 
the Faculties of Law and Medicine. They have been. 
organised with special care, and nothing further need be 
added. These two faculties ave unique of their kind, for 
nobody will study them who does not intenc to practise 
the profession to which they are unavoidably necessary, 
. In general, neither the primary education, which, in: 
order to be sufficiently exhaustive, must include all the 
elements of the greater part of human knowledge, nor 
that college training which places young men in a position 
to enter any: profession when they have reached the . 
necossary age, has the same rights and authority as the 
professional schools, On the contrary, and quite specially, ©. 
science alone, in all its profundity, can make out of an 
educated young man a useful member of society. 7 

From what Fins been said above it follows that by a 
Professional College one does not mean an educational. 
institution, but a college for men who intend devoting» 
themselves to. one or other of the learned professions or 
some special branch of knowledge. It follows further that 
all.institutions which are only clementary, not scientific, . 
cannot have the same rights and authority as a technical 
or professional college. 

Lhe. Minister would like to see faculties of literature; , 
if, however, the above-mentioned. course of studies has 
been made, it is difficult to understand what is meant by’ 
aFaculty of Literature. People wish to learn eloquence : 
and: the-art of poetry. But what more can be taught on 
thesubject of oratory and pootry than that which a youth © 
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learns in his Rhetoric Class (Sixth Form).? Only a few 
months are needed to grasp the. essence.of poetry, and to’ 
learn how to analyse a speech ; the whole of eloquence 
consists. in being able to write well in prose or verse. 
There is nothing in this art which is not already learned 
in the upper schools. We are taught to write correctly, _ 
to appreciate the great models, to develop the rules for ~ 
the. gomposing of a tragedy or a comedy, an.epic or a 
Tyric, but we are not taught how: to become authors of 
plays, poems, and songs. ‘The creative talent in literature, 
exactly as in music and painting, is a purely individual 
gift ; it.depends on personal: abilities whose. development 
may be favoured by’*special circumstances or by the 
manners and customs: of an epoch. In these creations of 
the mind: the, highest accomplishments are the result of 
intellect and genius acting straight away and of their own 
impulse. , HF ‘ ; 

e have not overtaken the Greeks either in tragedy, 
comedy, or.epic writings, for they still remain our ,proto- 
typess while, ‘on the other hand, the exact sciences have 
advanced a ‘step towards enlightenment every century: 
All this is so .well understood that it never occurs to a 
professor of rhetoric to. explain the main outlines of the 
different ways':in which the mind may ‘be exercised. 
Lectures are given and learned. treatises are written, 
examples are-quoted and models criticised; whether-all 


, this takes place in an atheneum or in a. salen, where 


ladies and great scholars assemble, it is all the same, they 
are nothing but great literary coffee-houses, Are the 
works of the anciént or modern masters ‘criticised here by 
any chance? ..They take good care not to do that. .Con- 
sequently, I: cannot understand the significance of a 
Literary, Faculty, except in the sense of a Society, a Salon, 
or’ even an Academy, where anybody may give lectures. 
That, at least, would be intelligible, not in connection 
with education in the true sense of the word, or the study 
necessary to any given profession, but rather as conducing 


’ to the amenities of society. In.order to give talent and 


genius. the possibility of not being hampered in_ their 
development, what is needed are good schools and a good 
Sixth Form, But the upper schools have taken sufficient 
care to ensure this, ; ae a 
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The poetic art is born of society, Society, which can 
rogress only with the help of public tranquillity and the 
individual prosperity of a country, is alone able to lead 
poets back to good taste, it alone can restore the sweet 
race and charm which adorn literature and the arts, 
or the rest poetry is an art that pays so well that the 
Government docs riot need to intervene, For instance, 
when a poct composes a tragedy or a comedy, a’ farce or 
an opera, a romance or an clegy, he is always rewarded 
by the praise of society, by the spplaue of the public 
which he entertains and interests, A seat in the Academy 
is the true means of stimulating emulation, because it 
ives the poet at the same time a title in the State. Was 
orneille ever in. high favour at Court? Did the dis. 
tinctions which were conferred on Racine ever influence 
his work? Or were the honours showered on him not a 
hindrance to the flight of his genius? In general, every 
kind of creative work which only requires taste and 
inclination, and is accessible to all, has no need of State, 
support, But.should it ever happen to be necessary to, 
bestow complimentary distinctions on a contemporary. 
oct, our Government will not refuse to do it. Why, for 
instance, should a few poets not be appointed as co-ordis 
nate members of the “‘ThéAtre francais’ with an honorary 
title, and awarded with this title pensions and the right of 
passing judgment on plays about to he produced? Such 
an arrangement alreacly exists, it is true, in the Opera 
House. But it ought to be treated in a special and com. 
limentary manner, In this way various authors might 
e very highly honoured, It is a mistake, however, to 
think that, poets can. educate us. In what does the art of 
administration, the art of statesmanship in a ruler consist ? 
Surely in knowing how to grant lustre and draw attention 
to good works, A ruler must be able to write other things 
besides laws, he must understand above all how to act. 
For instance, several beautiful odes have appeared. Why 
are-their authors not recommended to the special attention 
of the public? Why are poets not given that confidence 
“in themselves which encourages them, brightens their 
efforts, and spurs them on to higher accomplishments? 
The reason why Italy possessed so many good poets was 


° 


simply because it.included a crowd of small Courts and 
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rival societies, Besides, one famous man often produces 
a second oné. Racine and Boileau probably only became 
famous because Corneille preceded them. Very likely 
Laharpe and: Marmontel, and many other important men 
in our literature owe their efforts, nay, their talents even 
to Voltaire’s success. Richelieu’s critique, of Le Cid, a 
critique which holds good to this day, has doubtless had- 
a good influence. The conduct of the Minister in this 
affair may appear to the public as the ‘effect of the basest 
passions, That iy Oe true, but it is just as probable 
that it is not so.: hy should we not assume that he 
wished by that public discussion to rouse people’s minds 
to the ennobling of their language and taste? ~~ 

Our newspaper critics might strive after the same goal, 
if they were not often influenced by hatred, oftener still by 
a satirical mind, and always by the desire of entertaining 
idle people ; they are never actuated by the principle of 
enlightening the public, retin 


2 


TACITUS WAS NOT A GREAT HISTORIAN 


Tacitus was of course a clever painter of his time, a 
bold and seducing colourist, but it was all for effect. 
History will not tolerate illusions ; it must-enlighten and 
instruct, not merely sketch impressionable pictures. .Taci- 
tus has not sufficiently developed the causes and inward 
motives of events. He has not sufficiently probed the 
mysteries of actions and convictions, their connections 
with each other, to give a basis for the just and unpreju- 
diced judgment, of posterity. Such a judgment must 
take men as they were in the midst of the times in which - 
they lived and under the circumstances which ‘governed 
their actions. One must clearly pereeive how every 
mode of,action developed under the given .circumstances, 
and how it was. settled by conditions. The Roman 
emperors were not nearly such bad men as~ Tacitus 
depicts them, , In this respect I very much prefer 
Montesquieu. He is fairer and keeps closer to the truth. 

Good tragedy must be considered as the worthiest 
school of great writers. Considered from a certain point 
of view it stands higher than history. Even with the best 
history only a comparatively small effect is produced. 
When a man is alone he is only weakly impressed, but 
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when many people are together. the impressions received 
are stronger and more lasting. I assert that the historian 
Tacitus has always left me cold. Gan there be a greater 
and unfairer disparager of mankind? He finds criminal. 
motives even in the simplest actions. He makes the © 
greatest rogucs-of all the emperors, only with the object of 
enhancing the genius with which they were permeated, ; 
One is right in saying that his Annals are not a history of. 
the Empire, but only a list of Rome’s historical>wyiterss 
They are nothing but a catalogue of accusations, impeach: 
ments, and men who open their veins in thelr baths.» He, 
who is continually talking about informers, is himself the:,; 
greatest cenouncer |» And what a style! What impene 
trable darkness ! J am not a great Latin scholar, but the 
obscurity of Tacitus is ¢leared up in. some Italian andi 
French translations, which I have read... And I conchide’: 
from them that it is peculiar to him, and that it ts born-of : 
what is called his genius and also of his style. It is insepars 
able from his mode of expression; because it lies in hig’ 
manner of comprehension, J had heard ‘him praised.” 
because he drives terror into tyrants, He Inspires them,” 
with fear of the people, and that is a great evil for the 
people themselves. ; 









HOW NEWSPAPERS OUGHT TO BE 
The existence. of a good newspaper of instructive 
eriticiam,s well intentioned, unprejudiced, and free from 
every kind:of offensive coarseness, which is a characteristic 
of our present-day newspapers, would be very advantageous 
and desirable. ; a 
+ Our present news-shects unfortunately do not criticise 
» with-the intention, of dissuading indifferent writers ‘from: 
_ following:the literary profession, nor of encouraging those. 
~ of promising: merit, but everything that ay publsk ig. 
calculated to discourage and destroy, Perhaps the’ 

» Minister for Home Affairs might intervene to put an end 
» to'this evil, ee 

“But one must always remember that when one hag 
managed to steer clear of one rock he is liable to run on to::, 
another. It might even happen that one no longer. 


- ventuged to‘eriticise anything, that one might fall into the 





‘Hot less ‘corruptive misuse: of culogy, and finally that all... 
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the authors of the bad ‘literature with which the country 
is flpoded might be convinced at last that. they were 
authors of genius. - 

I have already many times complained of newspapers, 
but I think that they have never yet been given sufficiently 
positive orders. The following instructions-ought to have 
been. given : Oo . 

* The editors must not publish any news,:whether out.of 
foreign *newspapers, or’ from’ foreign: correspondents, 
which makes reference to my actions, And that is not 
difficult to ‘carry out,. When, for instance,,,a foreign 
newspaper states that I have.been to the theatre, the 
French news-sheeis: must not repeat it. Or. the paper 
asserts that I -had sighed,a treaty, or anything of the kind, 
then they must not.report it, for any affair concerning the 
Government must not-be touched on-by foreign countries, 

. If my instructions were followed, the half of my complaints 

- would; be unnecessary, * It is ridiculous when one learns, 
for instance, through a German newspaper, that I had 
sent Gobelins to the Emperor of Austria, and it is: quite 
obvious that the journalist who draws ‘such news from a 

German news-sheet, is a simpleton and not really. fit for 

his job, = ok ae 


y 


ee , I READ A’GREAT ‘DEAL ©, 

‘During the Consulate I-read everything that appeared. 
My ida used -to place’ the works before me every 

morning with.a few remarks, Everything that appeared 

was nasty and repulsive. What a difference between the 
literary products of to-day and those which appeared in 
Voltaire’s time ! The more I read, Voltaire the better I 
like him. He was a man who. was always sensible ; he, 
was neither’a charlatan nor a fanatic. I even. like his - 
works on history, although they are attacked. La Pucelle. 
(the Maid of Orleans) is not. for young: people, but it 
brightens up older peoplé of mature age. Up to the age 
of sixteen I would have fought for Rousseau. against all 
the friends of Voltaire. ‘To-day it is the opposite. Since 
I have seen the East Rousseau is repugnant to me. The 
wild man without morals is'a dog. ~ 

The. New Héloise is, after all, a work which. has been 
written: with much warmth and will always remain the 


a 
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oung people’s book, I read the book at the age of ning, 
tt is better than Madame de Stadl’s book. I nite nat ye 
read the latter, however, but I hope to do so, Pach 


DOES YRIENDSHIP EXIST ? 


Triendship is only an empty word. TI love nobody, 
No, I don’t even love my brothers. Joseph perhaps a,’ 
little, and if I-Jike him, it is from habit, because he is m: 
elder brother. Duroc? Why, certainly, I like him to 
But why? I like his character. He is cold, solemh 
severe ; and then Duroc never sheds tears. : 

As far as I am concerned it is a matter of indifferenc 
to me, for I know that I have no real friends, So longa 
I cone what Tam I can apparently make as many 4 
T like. 

We should let women weep, that is their affair; but 
won’t have any weak sentimentality, A man must be’: 
strong and have a strong character, otherwise he should, 
not occupy himself with war or statecraft, fee 









A NIGHT ON THE BATTLUTIELD : 


It was a beautiful, calm, moonlight night. ‘Suddenly. a 
dog, which had been hiding uncer the clothes of a dead, 
man, came up to us with a mournful howl, and then, 
disappeared again immediately into his hiding-place. Hé, 
wou q lick his master’s face; then run up to us again, onl 
to-return*once more to his master. [t scemed as if he wer 
asking both for help and revenge. Whether it was: th 
mood of the moment, whether it was the place, the time, 
the weather, or the action itself, or whatever it was, itds: 
certainly true that nothing on any battlefield evar made 
such: an impression on me, I involuntarily remained 
still; to:observe the.spectacle: This dead man, f said. to: 
myself, has perhaps friends, and he is lying here abandoned, 
by all. but his dog! What a lesson nature teaches. us-by 
“means of an animal ! oe 















rks WORK. IS MY ELEMENT—MY HABITS a 
Work is my element, I was born and made for work. 
T have recognised the limits of my eyesight and of my legs; 
-but never the limits of my working power, _ me 

When I wish to interrupt a thing I close the appropriate’ 





; THOUGHTS AND PLANS on 


e : 

drawer of my brain and open another. My thoughts are 
never intermingled; nor do they disturb and tire me. 
When I want to sleep I simply close all the drawers, and 
give myself up cone etely to slumber. 

T always dined alone in the large drawing-room. My 
steward has a:small table of about a foot in diameter 
placed for me, and served me with a-soup, a roast chicken, 

. ea bottle of CGhambertin,.and-a cup of coffee. Break. 
fast. lasted. ten minutes. The director of the Napoleon 
Museum, Denon, Chief Architect Fontaine, the best 
painter; David, Talma,. whom I looked on_as‘the greatest 
tragic actor, Lesueur, Paér, the Minister Decrés, Signora 
Grassini, whose singing I liked. very much, and Made. 
‘moiselle Mars, who had shown such great talent during the 
first years in the réle of heroine, used to come’in for a chat 
with me at breakfast-time., ot _ 

I-have never worn armour, never changed my room; 
I neither had sentries inside my palace, nor had its,doors 
locked. When necessary, the adjutant on duty entered 
my bedroom from one side, my valet from the other. 

oreover, I had neither pistols, nor a sword, nor a 
musket in miy bedroom or my private study. Louis XVIII 
is ten times more closely surrounded by his guards. than 
Iwas. The Empress Maria Louisa often told me that she 
had never seen a less distrdstfyl, less careful man,.a man 
who took so few measures of precaution, than “myself. 
used generally. to go to the:theatre when nobody-expected 
me there. At parades I used’ to walk through.a gate in 
the railings surrounding the Tuileries, into the middle of 
the Place du Carrousel, when I was always surrounded by. 
a great crowd of people, handing me petitions. Escorted 
by two officers, an.¢ pergygand a page, I often. visited the 
factoriesjn the eaburbs ‘There I always had an enormous 

‘ crowd round me. : 7 
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MY WORK * 
I: whatever way I may he distorted, suppressed r 
rf 





















mutilated, my enemies will find it a diMfcult matt 
to make me disappear completely ; for actions. spea 

they shine like the sun, 2 : 
_Thave uoppae up the abyss of anarchy, and produc 
order out of chaos. I have cleansed ‘the Revolutio 
ennobled the nations, strengthened the throne: I. ha 

encouraged all talents, rewarded all meritorious sery, 
and have advanced: the boundaries of fame. y 
“could Ibe accused from which an author would beun 
sto defend me? Is it my intentions? He holds suffic 
material with which to acquit me. My despotism? 
he: will prove that the Dictatorship wag unavoid; 
necessary. That I put an end.to freedom? But he 
detnonstrate that licence, anaréhy, great confusion 
“! tipnding and threatening on the doorstep, That I 
- too fond-of war? Ee will show that I was always.ae 
4on the defensive. That I was striving after world monarch 
> That was the accidental result of citcumstances, and. ot 
enemies led me towards it themselves step by step. Th 
was aitibitiong:? Yes, the historian will find me. guilty, 
ition, but surely the greatest and loftiest ambitio 
aver was l—namely, to restore and consecrate ati] 
igdom of reason, the full development, the who 
joymont of all hurnan abilities.!»And ‘here the write 
stor Bieta ae feel compelled to regret that such’ 
dition has not been satisfied, not fulfilled. 






















1 PROTHST AGAINST: BEING MADE A PRISONER 
oatd the: Bellerophon, on the.4th of August, 181 
owing to. Lord. Keith : herewit 
‘the face of Heaven and before mé 
436 
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, YEARS OF SUFFERE 
against the force which is done to me, and t 
my gmost sacred -rights, in’ arbitrarily .controllin; 
person and tibarey. I came on board the Bellerophon of m 
own accord, and. am consequently: not:the ‘prisoner but}: 
the guest of England, I have even come at: the instance} ‘ 
of Captain Maitland, who told me.that he had orders| 
from his Government to receive me and carry me and my]. 

ssuite to England, if it were agreeable: to me. | Acting on: 
this in good faith I have placed. myself under English 

rotection.” ee : : : : 
I felt as though I were by.the English fireside-as' soon. 
as I was on. board the Bellerophon. But if the Government, 
in ordering Captain Maitland to receive me and my suité,} * 
only wished to set a trap for me; it. is a violation ‘of]: 
England’s honour and a disgrace to her flag, on 
If this transaction is really carried out, the.English will 
find it difficult to speak of their sincerity, their-good ‘laws, 
and their freedom. British probity will be buried for ever, 
in the hospitality of the Bellerophon. . fo a 
But I appeal to history ;. it will say that an enemy, who ™ 
waged war against the English people. for twenty years, 
voluntarily gave himself up to them in'‘his misfortune and: 
sought shelter under their laws, What clearer proof of his’. 
confidence and esteem could he 'show: them than. this’? 
And) what did England ‘do-in return for such a-high-. 
minded action? She pretended to hold out the hand. of»: 
hospitality to this ‘enemy, and:when he delivered, himself, 
- Up in good faith, she sacrificed him. : 


I LEAVE THE RELLEROPHON ON THE 7TH OF AUGUST, 1815_ 
When I left the Béllerophon:on the 7th of August, 1815, © 
the officers and crew. of the ship. were extremely angry.at.. 
the injustice of such.a proceeding. | With a perfectly calmy 
‘demeanour ‘and .a smile on my lips I. walked across: the}: 
deck. and descended into the sloop. . Admiral Keith was 
‘by my. side... I stood for a moment before Captain: Mait-\: 
‘land. and asked him to express my satisfaction to: the'\ 
‘officers and crew. for their. attitude. As Isaw the .. 
Captain was.yery distressed Tsaid: to him -b of 
consolation : \“* Posterity cannot accuse you in, any: way 
for what has.taken place, for you, have been deceived just | 










~as much as myself.” 
7 
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For twenty-four hours I enjoyed the protection of 
British flag. We stopped in the inner harbours of Tow 
and Plymouth, and it was only at this time, the 7¢ 
August, as we were about to go on board the Northumb 
land, that Admiral Keith disarmed the Frenchmen, ‘T: 
surrender of weapons is a characteristic sign of bein 
made prisoners of war. No weapons were demandec 
from me, 

ci 


THE FIRST YEARS OF EXILE 


Arrived in St. Helena we thought at first that 
should be lodged in Plantation House, a handsom 
dwelling built by the East India Company for .the 
Governor. Connected with the house are a beautify 

. garden, water, and shade, things which are absolutely, 
necessary in a tropical climate, not merely for comfort, 
but for bare existence, In the garden there are aroma 
plants close to some splendid oak trees. Besides t 
dwelling the Governor possessed a pretty house in Jame 
town itself, which he could have lived in, and this arrang 
ment would have cost the State very little. rs 

The Deputy Governor, Colonel Skelton, was living 
‘Longwood at the time with his wife and family ; it toc 
them a few days to:move. Longwood was really nothiri 
but a big badly built farmhouse which belonged to th 
East India Company. 

With ‘the energy and goodwill which distinguished him 

” Admiral Sir George Cockburn made his seamen prours 
timber and other materials, and his carpenters and join 

' began to build a few new living-rooms, almost all of wood. 

only, and to make the old rooms more or less fit for 
shabitation.. All this caused a considerable outlay for: ' 

» | place like:St. Helena. In spite of that, all who-knew the 
~feisland maintained that I would be very badly housed 
| after all, as there was no water and no trees in the vicinity, 
| There is, itis true, a species of tree there, but they are so. 
wretched, asa. very strong wind is continually blowing,’ 
~ which dries.up:the earth; and burns -up the vegetation; 
so that one could never lay out.a Vegelable garden in the, 

- -Nicinity.of the.house. 
Dying: the time. that Longwood was being prepared. 
tayed in ‘<The Briars,”’ a pretty house surrounded, 
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by a garden. It consisted, first of a room of 15 to 17 feet. 
long, in which my camp-bed was placed ; here I used:to 
work, eat, and sleep ; secondly, of an adjoining ante- 
room ; and, thirdly, of an attic over this ante-room. In 
these rooms Count Las Cases and his son lived. Count 
Bertrand, his wife and family, besides General Gourgaud 
were lodged in a boarding-house in Jamestown, from 
«which they came and se me occasionally. 

“ The Briars” is about a mile and a half away from the 
town, “The last part of the way forms a pleasant prome- 
nade, About fifty paces from my cottage stands the house 
occupied by the owner. Heisa merchant named Balcombe. 
Behind his house is a beautifully kept garden. The whole 
pieration consisted of about a hundred acres, Mr, 

alcombe, an Englishman, has been resident in the 
island for some years. His family consists of his wife and 
two daughters, One is about fourteen years of age, and 
the other sixteen. They have only come from England a 
few months ago, where they were educated in a boarding- 
school and have learnt French very well, These are the 
girls about whom so much silly gossip and so many absurd 
anecdotes have been published abroad with the object of 
amusing the public. 

In “The Briars*? I led somewhat the same life as on 
board ship, I seldom left my dwelling before four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Then I used to go and walk for 
an hour or two on, the grass plot in front of the house, 
The two girls above mentioned used also to come there 
with their mother... After chatting with them for a short 
time I would return to my house for dinner. When the 
meal was over I often went over to the Balcombes’ and 
played a game of whist with them. 

uringy the two months that I lived in “The Briars,” 
I only left it once, namely, to visit Colonel Hudson, who 
lived with his family in a small cottage at the foot of the 
hill on which “ ‘The Briars ” stood. There was a beautiful 
view from the garden surrounding the house. On this 
excursion I remained about a quarter of an hour chatting 
with the Colonel, his wife, and‘ their charming children. 
During the time of my stay in “The Briars,” I don’t 
think that I had more than one conversation with Admiral 
Cockburn. Probably he was surprised that I was so 
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badly accommodated, Very likely he learned «to 
through the natives, that I could have been better hong 
elsewhere, In any case I never uttered a complaint. On 
board the Northumberland, we exiles had never the leas 
misunderstanding with the Admiral; but scarcely had 
we been put on land when my companions changed the 
attitude, perhaps from annoyance at being sent to stich:a 
dreary spot as St, Helena, which is completely lacking in 
all the amenities of life, ae 
People relate to each other that Admiral Cockburn, 
who used to give a ball occasionally, which was also 
attended by some of the French, had sent me an invitation 
card, but had received no answer, as he had directed it to. 
«General Bonaparte.” At that time it was related quite: 
rivately—I don’t think the Admiral heard of it—that I. | 
had said to Bertrand: ‘Send this card to General.) 
Bonaparte, from whom. we have had the last news from’: 
the battlefields of the Pyramids and by Mount 'Tabor,”:: 
At these balls the elegance of the French laclies drew the, 
attention of all the English officers’ ladies, ; pe 
When, towards the end of December 1816, all the repairs, 
{ at Longwood were completed, our removal took place, to. 
‘ the joy of all the French, as they were happy at the thoughit 
‘of being united once more; About a fortnight afterwards’ 
‘I paid them a visit, and found their dwellings comparatively , 
jcomfortable. Count Bertrand and his wife lived an) 
English ‘mile away from Longwood in a small farmhouse: 
onsisting of two small living-rooms and two attica} | 
there was neither garden nor shade, It must be said that 
it-was the only available dwelling in the neighbourhood, 
and that the choice of this cottage was in accordance with | 
Bertrand’s wish, ; ‘ 
“Workmen were continuously. employed in building a) 
“new house about fifty yards from Longwood for the 
. Bertrand family, Count Las Cases and General Gourgaud 
“occupied small cottages built of wood and covered with 
» tarred paper’ following the custom of the island, I had’ 
“four rooms for my own use. They also built a bathroom: 
‘forme, until then an unheard-of luxury in this unhappy, 
“Ysland.. Although Longwood was situated on ‘the. 
. unpleasantest part-of the island, the house had, neverthe+: 
less, the great advantage of being built on a tableland,:, 
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uhh had a circumference of about four or five English 
mules, i el 

The climate of St, Helena is perhaps the most ‘extia- 
ordinary in the world. It is at the same time much hotter 
and much colder than other places of the same latitude, 
In Longwood the rooms.must be heated during six months 
of the year, Tew days pass without rain, and the house is - 
often surrounded by a thick mist, while at the same time, 
two prehree leagues away, the greatest heat prevails that 
is to be found in the Torrid Zone, The damp causes 
dysentery which often carries away many people...“ . 

The inhabitants of St. Helena are poor, badly dressed, 
and ignorant, Their chief food is salt-meat, and their 
isolation from the rest of the world makes them perfectly 
indifferent to everything with the exception of the; 
departure of the fleets from China and India, which isa 
matter of the utmost importance to them, Then: their 
sole concern is to raise the prices of their vegetables and 
poultry in every way possible, for they know quite well 
that these provisions are indispensable to the ships, so that 
their real value is raised two or threefold, as soon as a 
fleet arrives, Without this trade the island would”be a 
desert. But the necessity of renewing the supply of 
provisions has made St. Helena an impostant place. of 
oall for shipping, and it is seldom, that a week. passes 
without some ship, coming from India and sailing to 
England, anchoring there to take in fresh water. “The 
ships coming from England, on the other hand,. scarcely 
ever stop there, St. Helena is supplied with news from 
the Cape of Good Hope, or through the ships of the East 
India Company, which are sent out annually from England 
in order to provide the small colony with supplies. 

In spite of all the unpleasantness in Longwood I lived . 
here more comfortably than in “'The Briars”’ When I 


left the house, I could drive one or two miles in my *' 


carriage round a small plantation of gum trees. Or I~ 
could ride my horse from the hill down into the valleys. 
These rides could be extended about four or five miles by. 
goin, along a valley which the French christened the 
* Valley of Silence.” There my escort had discovered.a 


gil of sixteen’ or seventeen whom they called im jest“ the © 


ymph of the Valley.” When I rode past thé little 
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dwelling I used to greet this girl and, without dismount 
from my horse, would speak a few words to her in 
English, This was the material for Mr. Warden’s epis 
of Miss Robinson. 

I used to dine with my officers and_their ladies at eig 
or halfpast eight in the evening. Colonel Skelton an 
his wife, who energy occupied Longwood, used ofteti 
visit me and shared in our evening meal, The society « 
Mrs. Skelton, who had been educated in Frantep and 
spoke very good French, was uncommonly agreeable to: 
me, I also reccived in Longwood frequent visits from the 
officers of the 53rd Regiment, who were very flattered 
the reception which I gave them, In Longwood there 
was no guard except a post of thirty men at the entrance. 
to the enclosure. Nobody from outside could enter 
without the permission of Admiral Sir George Bingham, 
the Governor, and of General Bertrand, when the invita 
tion came from the Trench. As for strangers, they were 
sent to General Bertrand, who fixed the day and hour-at: 
which I would receive them: usually this took place a’ 
day or two after their request. A pass given by himsufficed, 
and by means of this paper they were free to visit Long» 
wood, as long as they remained in the island. The 
Admiral, who knew all the persons who had been pr 
vided with these passes, had regulated everything,in such 
a way that no breaches of the rules could occur, and. 
any ody was satisfied with the arrangements made ‘by: 
him, : 

Small military posts had been placed at various points 
on the surrounding hill-side, so that the exiles could take 
walks of five or six miles without any military escort. iy 
spite of that, if they wished to go out of bounds, they had 
tobe accompanied by a British officer, and also whenever 

they went into the town. Few of them, except Madame 
. Bertrand, or Generals Montholon and Gourgaud, madé 
““use of the permission to go into the town, As far as I was 























oncerned, T avoided everything, so as not to be reproached 
‘or wishing for any kind of favour from the British Govern= 
ht, which would then have had a claim on my gratitude, 
any: were'of opinion that we should be allowed to roam. 
er the whole island, apart from the town of Jamestown 

Seeing that it was extremely easy to guard 
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such a small island, by placing along the coast fourteen or: 
fiftgen detachments each of eighteen to twenty men, at” 
fairly short intervals, so as to be able to communicate 

with each other at any time within a few minutes, the 

coast, moreover, being already so well protected by the 

British cruisers, 

Three Commissioners of the Allied Governments, an 
Austrian, a Frenchman, and a Russian arrived in St, 
Helena on the 17th of June, 1817, escorted by Admiral 
Maléolm, on the frigates Chateau-Neuf, and Oronte. A 
few wecks afterwards, the new Governor, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, reported their arrival in Longwood, and also 
informed us of the treaty concluded on the and of August, 
1815, between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
Count Montholon received orders to protest against this 
treaty, which he did in a letter ‘in which I had it made 
clear that I was not the prisoner of England ; ‘that, after 
my abdication, I had come to England of my‘own accord 
with the intention of living there as a private citizen under 
the protection of the English laws. I further made the 


' declaration that there was no cause or reason for the 


violation of these rights, that, although I happened to be 
at the time in the pore of the British tata had never 
been a prisoner of Austria, Russia, or Prussia, that these 
States had never had any power, actual or legal, over me. 
Tinally’I_ emphasised the fact that the treaty wan purely 
and simply an alliance of the four great States af Europe 
for the suppression of a single man. The protest also 
spoke of the different treatment which I should .in all 
‘probability have received from other countries, if I had 
allen into their hands, 

The letter also mentioned the uselessness of sending the 
Commissioners, who apparently had no right to interfere 
in the proceedings on the island, It also spoke of the 
severity with which I was treated in being banished to a 
rock two thousand miles from Europe in a climate 
extremely bad for the health, this condition being made 
worse by the restrictions which the new Governor was 
laying on me, by forbidding me to have any kind ‘of 
intercourse with the natives, even with the officers, thus « 
making of Longwood a veritable prison. 

In the letter I complained also of the harshitess of 
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depriving the exiles of newspapers, holding back th 
books intended for them, and-of the impossibility of fre 
correapondence with the poets at home, The lettg 
ended with an anawer to the question put to me by th 
Governor whether I was willing to add £ro,000. 9 
‘ Ia,aa0 ta the (Haag granted by the British Governmen 
or my support. J declared that 1 was willing to pay.al 
my expenses, on conditian that I was allowed to, corre: 
spond with my bankers without having my correspondence 
controlled by the Governor and his men, 

Tt seers as if Lorel Bathurst, in one of his notes to th 
Governor, had fixed the whole of the expenses for Long. 
wood at. /Booo per anim, which were divided as follows: 
£500 for the house steward, 4500 for the transport 
provisions fram the town to Longwood, £790 for th 
orderly officers and the surgeon in Longwood, (1000. fo 
the upkeep of the house, as itis old and in constant need. o 
repairs, altogether {a7go0 3 so that only £5270 was left 
for all the other expenses, which, considering the enor 
mous cost of provisions and other necessary things, woul 
go about as far as é ooo per annum in England. 

The Governor, however, understood that this sum wai 
quite insufficient, and estimated the expenditure 
f19,000 or {20,000 per annum, He demanded from 

ount Montholon, through a letter dated the 17¢ 
August, 1816, the difference between this aam dhd. th 
L8o000 guinted by the Government, To this demand 
replied in the abaveementioned letter, Although th 
Gavernor was willing eventually to grant an_adelitiona 
Aqooo, the quantity of supplies to be delivered to us wa 
reduced, and three of my most necessary servants wert 
dismissed. As the steward of my household declared: 
me that one-third fewer provisions were being delivere 
than were necessary, I ordered a portion of my plate to b 
broken up and sold to the value of Lrooo. ‘The plate wa 
very beautiful and the work was worth four times aa muel 
as the metal itself. Every one in St, Helena wished t 
acquire a portion of it, and several captains of the Ras 
India Company offered up to ten times the price f 
order to obtain a whole set. 

The foreign Commissioners were not admitted to. 
Longwood, although it was stated that, while refusing t 
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receive them as Cominissioners, Iwas willing ‘to acknow-' 
ledge them as ‘strangers and treat them with the usual.” 
formalities. It seems that, under. these circumstances, 
Sir Hudson Lowe and the Commissioners have written 
home to their Governments, and are still waiting’ for an 
answer, ; ae 
Shortly afterwards I wrote a letter to Count Las Cases : 

» it was before his departure for the Cape. ‘They say 
Las Cases had entrusted a native of the island, whointended ° 
travelling to England, with a letter addressed to a lady in 
London, and containing complaints against the Governor. 
But in fact this letter contained nothing which could not 
have been openly written. at any time. That. was con- 
ne by people who read the letter at the Governor’s 
house. 

In my letter I only expressed regret at the treatment 
which Las Cases had received. ‘Besides, this letter con- 

* tained nothing that I had not already.said in six or seven 
other letters, nothing about any plot, at the most, com- 
plaints against the outrages which I had: received from 
thé Governor, Sir Hudson. Lowe.’.: The. letter concludes 
with the hope that, however necessary the society: of Las: 
Cases: was: to. mey.J was the cause of his returning ‘to:... 
Europe, so that he might forget the, hatdships [had ° 
‘$aflicted* on him. I charged him to: embrace Maria 
Louisa’ and my son.on“my behalf, in case. he should be 
able to find access'to'them..: Finally, I expressed the hope’ 
that a just Providence would:soon end my-life, whose last... 
moments would, cover the;-author’ of. these persecutions: 
‘with shame, em ge Cees a 

. Soon afterwards Sir Hudson : Lowe:.thought =fi 
introduce a new-rule, as a result of which the’ original 
boundagies of our territory ‘were: reduced: by. two-thirds, 
and with the absurd excuse that I never, since my arrival, 
made use of my right to visit the. whole. district. . Hence-" 
forth the French were only allowed to use the high road." 
They were forbidden to turn either. to the left or the right ”: 
--and even: the English -will scarcely ‘believe it—Iand 
every member of, my suite were forbidden to. speak. to 
anyone we met, whoever he might be, except to-exchange 
the greetings and signs of. politeness customary. among 
civilised. people. AL a Bat BEAR os 
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The Governor forbade over? person who had a paper 
admission to visit me, to speak to any person of my gu 
even though it was specially noted on the paper,.: 
when I received a stranger who did not 8 seal French 
could not, according to this silly and insulting rule; g¢ 
for Las Cases or any other of my people to act as int 
preter, At sunsct sentries were placed all round {J 
garden to prevent me from taking a short walk in it, 
the Tropics, moreover, that is the only moment, especia 
in a place without shade like Longwood, where one’s 
do this without being exposed to inquisitive looks a 
every sort of investigation, During the daytime a sen 
was posted at a spot from which onc could oversee eve 
thing that was going on in the garden, so that even dur} 
the device I could not go out without being exposed t¢ 
the observation of even the commonest melilee In 
letter directed to Bertrand we were forbidden to hold a 
kind of communication, even by word of mouth, with ¢ 
natives. 
After the introdugtion of these restrictions I declar 
that not merely all Jaws, but all respect and considerati 
were being violated, and I refused in future to receive ¢ 
Governor in my house, as I had to look on him hencefor 
as only a jailer, 
It is regrettable that Sir Hudson Lowe gave way to su 
violent and oppressive measures, which are in cdtnplh 
contradiction to what was openly said in Parliame 
But the defenders of the Ministers assert that, even ifit 
admitted that the Iatter had confirmed the measu 
already in force for nine montis, and had ordered 
new restrictions, the Governor must have acted on 
own responsibility, in a way that docs him little honoy 
and has no justification, , 
There is no doubt that five-sixths of the restrictio 
imposed on us are mercly oppressive and superficial, a 
against the wishes of the nation. It is likewise incompr 
hensible why the Ministers refused to grant the Govern 
the sum of £20,000, which he considered necessary, and 
which he had even asked for. Surely they should ha 
granted this amount and not accepted my silver, Tl 
plate was sold at the Governor’s order, who had here 
politicdl, motive and wished to prevent the silver articl 
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from finding their way into the hands of purchasers who 
would regard every piece as a valuable relic. 
In any case the expense of my captivity in St. Helena 
costs the British Government about £250,000 per annum, 
through, maintaining there a Licutenant-General as 
Governor, a Brigadier-General, a numerous general staff, 
various battalions of infantry and artillery, and a strong 


‘ squadyon of ships. Apart. from these expenses, the’ 


restyictions imposed on the ships aré’a burden on the 
trade with India, and cause much greater losses than thé 
expenses themselves. And for what purpose is all this? 
That I shall perchance have greater freedom in my 
prison? I should feel more comfortable as a prisoner in 
any house in England or Scotland than in St. Helena, 
even if I possessed the whole island as.a prison, and for 
the following reasons: In the first place a tropical climate 
—and the climate of St. Helena is particularly unhealthy— 
is not to be compared in any way with the climate of 
Europe ; secondly, because in St. Helena it is only with 
the greatest difficulty that one can. obtain even fairly 
good provisions, In an English prison the inmates have 
newspapers, a library, and frequent visits from their. 
relatives, In St. Helena one is deprived of almost every- 
thing, It is true that 1500 volumes have been sent. to the 
island, but 1500 volumes are not sufficient for people who’ 
have been instructed to occupy themselves with the study 
of literature and. the sciences, 20,000 volumes Would not 
balance the advantage of having all the books one.wishes 
for in Europe within twenty-four hours. Finally, in 


"England one would receive news from one’s family and 


friends, which is almost impossible in St. Helena, Counts: 
Bertrand and Montholon, for instance, have not recelyed 
a line*for: months, and can consequently not occupy 
themselves with their ordinary affairs, or their private 
jnterests. For several months i have ceased to leave my 
dwelling which consists only of four small, badly built, 
and unhealthy rooms, in such.a dilapidated house that it. 
would be difficult to find a worse one in England. 






“. ON..THE RIGHT TO COMMIT SUIOIDE, IoTH AUGUST, 18 








$£ his death does not injure anybody and his life is 4 


- made declaration that anyone who tried to cross 
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THE STATE OF MY HEALTH GETS WORSE sg 


On the 11th, rath, rgth, and 6th of August, 1819 
attempts were made for the first time to enter my house, 
which until then had always been respected. I ha 
i this act of violence by having all my doats 
locked. Under these circumstances I repeated the oft 








doorstep would only do it over .my corpse, I havt given’ 
up everything, and for three years I have been living in’) 
retirement in six small rooms, in order to escape abuse. 
and insults. If my jailers should be so base as to grudge: 
me even this privacy, it would-be equivalent to leaving | 
me no refuge but the grave. ‘ Pe 
For two years I have been suffering from chronic. 
inflammation of the liver, a disease peculiar to this‘country, 
For a year I have been deprived of m physiciath 
Dr. O'Meara (since July 1818) and Dr, Stokoe (sinc 
January ono) Since then I have had various bad attacks: 
which compelled me to take to’my bed for 14. to 20 ‘cor 
secutive days, ‘To-day, when I have had to endure on 
of the most violent of these attacks, which has alread 
kept me in bed for nine days, with no other remedies tha 
rest, oti and baths, I have been disturbed nga a 
as 










during the last six days, with all sorts of threats and abusq, 
to which I shall never submit, as the Prince Regent 
Lord Liverpool, and the whole world know ony too well 
As they daily try to humiliate and insult me, [ can onl 
repeat the declarations so often made already, that I hav 
taken no notice of any sort—and shall not take any~~o) 
dispatches or letters whose contents I. consider abusive, 
and offensive to good form. I have not. orderéd any 
answer to be made, nor shall I order any. All effensiv 
pla directed to me I have thrown into the fire, or shall 

0 so, . 









Has a man any right to take his own life? Certainly, 
burden to him, 
But when is life a burden to a man? When it offers 
“hothing but: pain and suffering. As both pain and 
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worry change every moment, there is no moment ‘in 
which a person has the right to kill himself, This moment 
only comes in the hour.of his death, as he is only then 
convinced that his life has been nothing but a-chain of 
pain and eueoe: 
There is probably no person who has not felt the wish 
some time or other in his life to kill himself, when a prey. : 
® -to some affliction of the mind. But there is also nobody.” 
wha, has yot been angry with himself a short time after-. 
wards for his lack of courage. Nee 
The man who. took his life on Monday, certainly 
wanted still to preserve it on Saturday ; and yet one can 
only kill oneselfonce, Life consists of the past, the present, 
and the future, Ifit is only burdensome to him, however, 
for the present, he is sacrificing the future, But the 
sufferings of one day do not give its the right to give up 
his whole life. Only the man whose whole life is nothing 
* put pain, and who knows definitely—which however is 
lipase ble Hist it will always be so,:has the right to kill: 
himself, a ek ; 






1 ad. 












ADVIOE FOR MY SON, SPRING 1821 - : 

My son must not think of avenging my death; 
should rather learn a lesson from: it. “He: must aly 
bear in mind the remembrance. of what I have acco 
plishe@ ; he is always to remain, like myself,. every. in 
a Frenchman, . He must strive..to, rule in’ peace, \ 
were to try to begin my wars all over again out of an 
desire to imitate me, and without the absolute necessit 
* for it,-he would be nothing but an-ape, “To -begi 
work over again would-be. to.assume that’ I had: acc 
plished nothing at all. To complete it; onthe other ha 
will be,to prove the strength of its foundations, to explai: 
the complete. plan of. the *edifice begun. ‘Such’ work. as 
mine is not-done. twice ina century.’ I have. been,com- 
pelled to restrain’ and tame:Europe with my ‘arms ;. to- 
day it must be-convinced.’ I have. saved the: Revolution : 
as it lay dying, I have.cleansed it of its crimes, and have: - 
held it upto the people shining ‘with fame... 
inspired France and Europe’ with. new ideas: 
never be. forgotten... May. my:son, make. . 
blossom that Ihave sown |. May he further dev 
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the elements of prosperity which lie hidden. in. Fre 
soil! At this cost he may yet become a great ruler, 
The Bourbons cannot last. When I am dead, a react 
in my favour will set in everywhere, even in Engla 
For my son that will mean a fine inheritance, It.is qui 
possible that the English, in order to wipe out the memo 
of their persecutions, will favour the return of my son 
France. But, in order to live on good terms with Englant 
her ‘trade interests must, above all things, be, borrig: i 
mind. Only two possibilities. are acceptable, either: | 
fight England, or to share the world’s trade with he 
And this second condition is the only possible one to-da: 
In France the foreign question will have for a long tim 
the upper hand over home affairs. I leave to my son: 
sufficient legacy of strength and sympathy to continue m 
work,‘but only with the weapons of a lofty and conciliator 
diplomacy. His position in Vienna is deplorable. Wi 
Austria liberate him unconditionally? Francis I reall 
found himself in a critical position ; the French natio: 
suffered no loss from that. My son must never ascend th 
throne by means of foreign influence. His aim must .b 
not merely to reign, but to deserve the approbation: 
posterity. If possible, he should keep in close touch, wit! 
my family. My mother belongs to the matrons ofjancien 
times ; Joseph and Eugéne can give him good advice 
Catherine and Hortense are very superior womens" If hy 
remains in exile he may marry one’of my,nieces. Howeve: 
if France recalls him he is to take as wife.a Russian prix 
.cess ; for the Russian Court’ is the only“one where polic 
is ruled by family ties. The connection into which -h 
will enter must have for its ohject the enhancement .o 
French influence abroad, and not the introduction. .o 
foreign influence into the Council of State. The Frene 
~ people are extremely easy to rule if one does not go abou 
“it in the. wrong way. There is nothing comparable 
~ their clear and quick understanding. They distinguls 
directly between those who are working for the nation 
and.those who are working against it. One must, how: 
ever, always speak in. sympathy with their feelings 
otherwise they will be tortured with anxiety. A kind a! 
. ferment sets in which soon surges up and effervesces. 
. -My-son will arrive in France after the disorders of th ; 
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civilian population. He has only one party to fear, tha 
of she Duke of Orleans. This part peared germinating 
and growing for a long time. He iat disregard ‘all 
parties and. only esteem the mass of the people. With the 
exception of those,.who have betrayed their country, he 
must forget all the former relationships of men, and’ 
reward talent, merit, and services wherever he finds’ them:: 

*» . 4 

MY REAL TREASURES 


aon ’ 5 
* Would you like to know what are my real, and. very 
considerable treasures? They shine like the sun. They « 
are: the fine harbours of Antwerp and Flushing, whic 
can contain the most numerous fleets of waryand protect’ 
them against the monsters of the sea; the works on the 
. harbours of Dunkirk, Le Havre, and Nice; the gigantic 
basin of Cherbourg, and the improvement of the harbour 
, of Venice, the fine roads from Wesel to. Hamburg, from 
Antwerp to Amsterdam, from Mayence to Metz, from 
Bordeaux to Bayonne; the mountain roads over the 
Simplon, Mont Cenis, Mont Genévre, the Corniche road 
which opens up the Alps in four directions. These roads, 
which alone have cost over 80-millions, excel in daring, in 
extent, and as works of art, the combined constructions of 
this kind built by the ancients ;- thé roads from: the 
Pyrenees to the Alps, from Parma to Spezia, the Pont 
d‘Yena? the Pont d’Austerlitz, the Pont des Artsy in: Paris ; 
the bridges of Sévres, Tours, Roanne, Lyons, Turin, over 
the Isére, over the Durance, that of Bordeaux, of Rouen, 
etc the canal which joinsthe Rhine ‘with, the Rhéne © 
* through the Doubs, and connects the North Sea with the 
Mediterranean ; the carial between the Scheldt and the 
Somme, that means between Amsterdam .and Paris:;\ the — 
canal that joins the Rance with the Vilaine, that.of Arles, 
of Pavia, and of Reno; the draining of the swamps of 
Bourgoin, Cotentin, and Rochefort ; the restoration of 
the churches which were destroyed during the Revolution, 
the building of a large number of new churches, the 
erection of a large number. of houses, in order to: put a » 
stop to begging ; the building of the Louvre, of store- 
houses for corn, of the Exchange, the Ourcq Canal, the 
Paris waterworks, the weirs, the quays, all kinds of adorn- 
ment. of this capital; the works of embellishment in 



















hi 
dred cotto tories, 
id aving, io which several im 
4 y; the means.of building over 400 
- for the production:of beet auger which supplied a: 
Fraztce, and which, if they nad been supported 
years longer, would. have sufficed to supply: the 
~all Europe, and that at the same price ag the su 
the West Indies; the support of the trades whi 
indigo as good and. as cheap as that from the ¢ 
a great number. of factories for works of arts, 
“millions for repairing the Crown palaces, and ; 
them; 60 millions for furniture with which these 
palaces were fitted whether in Trance, or Holla: 
“Durin or Rome; 16 millions for Crown. diamonc 
os ‘all bought with my aavings. The. Re 
jamond) was: the only one left of the old 
-and even that was redeemed from Ber 
om it had. been pawned for three mil) 
polcon Museum, valued at 400 millions, whi 
objects acquired legally by purchase, or 
tations; several .millions for the impro 
riculture, etc, All this: conatitutes: a. treas 

Jast. for: centuries and is sufficient. t 
lumniations, . 


PROTEST AGAINST ENGLAND'S: UNWORT 
MENT, torn apr, 1Bar 
urrendered to. the British nation in: ord 
‘and make my home. among them. ask 
st hospitality, but, contrary to all the rights of nati 
pI n chains | J.would have met witha di 
om the Emperor ‘Trancis... He would 
cd with. respect. Even the King of Pru 
hav acted more’ magnanimously. -But:the lot 
gland to persuade the princes and to show 
d the hitherto unheard-of. spectacle..of four 9 
rg falling upon a single man, It was the Bri 
y ‘that chose as. the place of my eae vien 
able rock where a European can usually live ¢ 
arg. And how have-I been tweated since I 
0 etched rock? ‘There is noth: 
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unworthy, nothing detestable, which they have not taken’ 
a pleasure in doing with the object of irritating me. The , 
most harmless communication with my family, which is 
never refysed to anybody, has been ‘denied me. Not a 
single scrap of news, not. even a newspaper, which has not 

first been through English hands, has been allowed to, 
reach me from Europe. .-My, wife, and even my son were 
no longer alive for me, For'six years I have been tortured 
by haying everything kept secret from me. On this 
imhodpitabje island they have chosen for my habitation, 
the part-that is most unsuitable, namely, that where.the 
murderous tropical climate is most severely felt. I, who 
used to ride my horse all over. Europe, have had to shut 
myself up within four walls in unhealthy air. Ihave been 

slowly murdered. with cold deliberation, and the worth- 
less Tradaon Lowe has been the policeman who-has 
carried out-the machinations of the English Ministers, 

» England will end like the proud Republic of Venice. 
As for me, who am ending my days on this frightful, rock, 
deprived of my family and stripped. of everything, 1 
bequeath the shame and atrocity of my death to the 
reigning Royal Family of England ! tain ei : 
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taking a moving farewell of his Guards. in “thé 
courtyard of Fontainebleau, told them, by wa 
of consolation to thein and to himself, that, in his exile, he. 
would make a record of the great deeds. which he had. 
accomplished in common with his incomparable army, ! 
In Elba, however, he could not find time to fulfil his.) 
po for, from the very first day of his stay in. his little...” 
ingdom he had been calculating how to leave the island 
again, in order to gain possession of the Crown of, France #:: 
once more. ae he 
It was only on the wearisome voyage to St. Helena that 
the Emperor made up his mind to describe, in his new 
place of exile, his eventful life. .In all probability, it-is'to” 
Count Las Cases, who willingly accompanied thé Emperor 
in his exile, to whom we owe the great service of having 
influenced him to begin his memoirs without delay, | 
Certain it is that Las Cases, for whom the Empercr soon 
conceived a.warm affection, was the one man among hi 
companions in St. Helena, who. proceeded constaritly, an 
with a definite aim in view, to urge Napoleon.to his task, 
and, with his son, ‘took down the most of the dictations. 
On board the Worthumberland the work ‘was already 
begun, On the gth of September the Emperor dictated 
his first reminiscences which had for subject his arhest, °. 
successful feat of arms, namely, at Toulon. Pagel 
The description of the siege of Toulon (1793) had been” 
inténded as the: starting-point of Napoleon’s memoirs; |. 
the second. abdication of the Emperor (i815) was to. form, 
the conclusion. It was an immense undertaking which 
the Emperor had proposed to himself, and of, which-—let 
it be said at_once—he was only able to complete a very 
small part. ‘The reasons for this are of a th-eefold nature : 
the want of the appropridte original. documents, the: Jack 
- 294 7 . 


O: the goth of April, 1814, Napolegn, «while 
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of skilled collaborators, and finally the illness and death of 
the Emperor. Re) a Me . 
apoleon’s first, dictations took place without any kind 
of preparation, and were. given completely from mémdiy. — 
The Emperor had, it is true, brought with him from Ram- 
bouillet, a library of 400 volumes, but they were mostly 
of a literary nature, atid contained no historical works 
which could be used as a scientific basis... While the 
Nowthymberland was lying in harbour at Madeira, the 
Emperor asked the: British Government to procure for 
him, in return for payment, a number of learned works,. 
which reached “Longwood, his last. dwelling-place, in 
June-1816, It was.a whole year before a new supply 
reached St. Helena. In the meantime, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, in spite of the strained relations existing betweén , 
the pair, had placed a few books atthedisposal of “General 
Bonaparte.” It was not till the year 1818 that there was 
an abundant supply of all kinds of books, and it gave 
Napoleon the greatest pleasure to be ‘able to unpack the 
books himself, to look through them,.to read them, and 
‘sometimes to write notes on'them. In the years 1820 and 
1821, he was even’ more abundantly provided with books, 
but at that time he could no longer do any work, as he ° 
was almost always ill. en ee 3 
On the whole it may be saidthat, until June 1816, 
Napolson lacked almost completely the historical. ground- 
work necessary ,for the composition of his memoirs ; 
from June 1816 till the spring of 1818 he had at his-disposa! 
a ‘quantity of material which, though modest in amount, 
_ was nevertheless, passable in value, and from the spring of 
1818 to the year 1821, Napoleon had access:to almost all 
the valuable books dealing with his reign: and his cam- 
paigns to the extent that they had already appeared in print. _ 
Although he was nota soldier, Count Las Cases was.the - 
‘ most‘suitable and most skilful,of Napoleon’s collaborators, 
on accountof his erfergy and his gift of quick comprehension, 
When the exilés arrived in Jamestown, the dwelling-house, 
Longwood, intended for them, was not.at all in .a fit state 
for their occupation. Napoleon therefore spent the first 
few weeks in the idyllic-country house, “The ‘Briars.” 
Owing to lack of room, only Las-Cases.lived- with him, 
and he began, soon. after their arrival there, to také:down 
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Napoleon’s dictations. From October 1815 the other 
companions of the Emperor also began to take part m the. 
work, especially Gourgaud, formerly one of the Emperor's | 
orderly officers, who had taken part in many of the. 
campaigns in close proximity to. his master, and also. - 
possessed good technical military knowledge. When Las 
ases had left St. Helena about the end of 1816, and — 
General Gourgaud in the beginning of 1818, Napoleon.’ 
soon began to lose interest in the records of the *gyat 
events of his time which he had planned, for® he ‘was" 
already a rather worn-out man and no longer possessed 
his former iron energy. General Bertrand was not very~: 
keen on acting as secretary, as, having formérly been ., 
Grand Marshal, he considered the office beneath his 
ay eel Montholon also was. not the right man ‘to give 
effectual support to Napoleon in his labours, From the* 
year 1820 Nansicon ceased work altogether, Only a few 
weeks before his death he began the composition of hig ‘' 
extensive will, and in this work he proved that he had . 
preserved to the last the immense keenness of his intellect. 
During the dictation the Emperor used to walk up and 
down in the room all the time with"bent head and hands’ 
So a behind his back, In speaking the. muscles of his 
forehead would stand out in a remarkable way. The 
more he became interested in his subject, the quicker 
went both the, walking and the dictation. It was no’. 
light matter to write down what the Emperor was saying, | 
He scemed to be quite wrapped in thought, and fancied.’ 
himself alone in the room. He’paid no attention whatever 
to what was being written down, and would only stop 
speaking to have read-aloud to him what had been put 
own on paper. He would get quite angry if the writer 
did not read out fluently, or if he were not satisfied with 
what had been written, Then he would insist that. the . 
writer had not properly grasped his meaning and cid not 
know how to write anything, He would tear up the 
aper angrily and begin the dictation over again. General 
Bererand relates how the Emperor once dictated to him a: 
long report which, however; did not meet with Napolean’s..« 
approval, So the Emperor dictated to the Marshal of the 
Palace a completely new report on the same subject 
which led to a quite different conclusion. “ 
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Though Napoleon was no longer the man he formerly 
was, and sometimes, after a rather lengthy statement, 
would drop exhausted into a chair, there were yet again 
days in which he showed a capacity for work which 
scarcely anybody could have equalled, Count Montholon 
remembers how, on the 8th of June, 1817, the Emperor 
kept him writing to his dictation for fourteen consecutive 
hours in answer to Lord Bathurst’s speech of the 18th of 
Mareh, £817. Montholon said that he had been com- 
"pletely exhausted after it; while Napoleon, apparently in 
the best condition, sat down and dined. 
- Before the Emperor began any portion of the work he 
used to indicate to each of his fellow-workers the subject: 
on which they were to inform themselves and collect: 
records. When he had made-himself sufficiently acquain- 
ted with the subject Which he wished to: deal with, he 
began to dictate. His collaborator wrote down the 
statements made on the same day, or had the work carried 
out by an assistant: Then he would bring it the next 
morning to the Emperor, who took up a new dictation on 
the basis of the first copy. It was only this second dicta- 
tion—of which, ‘of course, a fair copy had been made— 
that the Emperor used as the real concept, which: he now 
corrected and provided with marginal notes. Then 
followed the third dictation ; but sometimes the Emperor 
was not satisfied even with that, and gave a fourth, or’ 
fifth dictation, ; a eee 
When new books arrived from Europe which contained ~ 
details which had. previously escaped. Napoleon’s notice, 
or had been unknown to him, he would again take. up. 
and revise a work which had already been put aside as 
final, Hence it comes that.there are sometimes two more 
or legs different versions of the individual. campaigns... 
The account of the siege of Toulon, that of the 13th 
Vendémaire, and that of the Italian campaigns of 1796 
and 1797 had been. dictated by the Emperor. to Count - 
Las Cases, who had thesé portions printed in his, 
Mémorizl, When Napoleon received new material, he 
dictated the same campaigns to Montholon in. the years 
1818 and 1819, which i published in their. new form ins 
1823 to 1825 in the Mémoires pour seruir @ Phistoire de France 
_sous Napoléon, The same thing happened in the. case’ of. 
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the Egyptian Campaign. Napoleon ,had dictated it. to-. 
Gourgaud in the year 1816, and he (Gourgaud) also hat 
it printed in the above-mentioned memoirs. In the year 
1819 the Emporer again went into this work with Mon- 
‘tholon, but it was not until the year 1847 that Bertrand, 
or, strictly speaking, his heirs, published the final work 
in two volumes. ad 

The description of the campaign of Waterloo mét with 
a similar fate. Gourgaud published the first copy of the, 
Life and Times of Napoleon in the year 1818, although the 
name of the author is omitted. The Emperor dealt with. 
the subject a second time, and O’Meara edited the work’ 
again in its final form in 1820. Sometimes no alterations, 
or only a few, were made in the individual chapters ; 
here and there, however, Napoleon completely trans~- 
formed and enlarged the chapters, so that, for instance, 
the fourteen pages on Toulon became twenty-three, and 
the twenty-seven pages on the description of Egypt became 
ninety-two, ; 

The Emperor had dictated to Las Gases, on the 28th of 
September, 1816, a provisional plan of the work, of 
which only a very small portion was completed. Napoleon | 
only dealt with the history from 1793 (Toulon), up — 
to the year 1800 (the Consuilate),-then, after a consider- 
able interval of time, his stay in Elba, and the Waterloo. 
campaign. During his reign Napoleon had the Austérlitz 

" campaign ‘worked up, and took a great interest in its 
composition. This work appeared in the year 1843. 

Notwithstanding, in the works dictated in St. Helena 
the history of the most important time of his life is tacking. 
Even if circumstances had permitted the filling up of the 
above-mentioned big gap from 1801 to 1814, we should 
indeed have possessed a series of about twenty volumes, 
but not a biography in compressed form, such as -we 

’ should like to have. ; 

_ The present publication is intended to fill this gap as it . 
gives Napoleon’s life in his own words. During his 
eventful life—from Gorsica to St. Helena—Napoleon 
talked with numerous people over all the phases of his 
activity. In letters, . memoirs, ambassadorial reports, 
descriptions of campaigns by men who took part in them, 
the works of missionaries in St, Helena, as well as in the 
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) coh ee : 

writings and dictations of the Emperor himself, immense 
teeasures lie hidden, which, when set out in a skilful 
manner, give an almost complete picture of Napoleon’s ~ 
life as presented by himself. -As the text was mostly - 
written or dictated when the impression of the events was 
still. fresh in Napoleon’s mind, the memoirs in this form 
represent, without doubt, the most authentic, absorbing, 
and direct work in the Napolconic literature, 

aAn immense optimism worthy of imitation pervades 

> th whole of Napoleon’s life, and is most strikingly reflected 
in this work.’ Extraordinary, almost touching the mira- 
culous, was the unbroken, conquering will-of this super- 
man, even after the days of Waterloo, when he returnéd, 
-dead tired, from the battlefield to the capital, which was 
excited by the most varied passions, still. making: plan 
after plan to face the enemy once more, ne 
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Autun High School, 12 re 


493 defeated at 





Bahireh Province, rising in, 88 

Balcombe, Mr. (of St. Helona),'259 

Balmain, Count, 193 

Barclny de Tolly, General, 197 

Barras, Paul, Count, 43, 47, 183 

Bassano, Duke of (Maret), 215, 238 

Bathurst, Lord, 264 

Bavaria, King of, 124, 126, 203 

Bavaria, Queen of, 126. 

Bayonne, Spanish Royalties at, 139- 
TqO, 14h 


Beauharnals, Eugtne, 47; marries 
Bavarian Princess, 126; 270 

Beauharnais, Hortense, .47, 270 

Beauharnais, Josephine, 46 

Beaulieu, General, 49; at Acqui, 52, 


59 
Beauveau, Madame, 149 
Beédoybtre,; Colonel de, 220 


 Belbes, 78 


Bellerophon (British ship), 229, 256, 
257 
Benevento, Prince of . (Talleyrand), 
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Bennigsen, Baron (Russian Com- 
mander), 131 

Bernadotte, Marshal, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 147 

Berlin, 201 

Bernier, Father, 169 

Berruyer, General, 45 . 

Berthier, Field-Marshal, 54, 59; at 
Marengo, 98 ; + at, Esslingen, 142 ; 
character of, 183 

Bertrand, Lieut.-General, 143, 144; 204, 
215, 224, 259, 260, 262, 267 

Bessitves, Brigadier-General,.100, 184 

Beyrand, General, 60 * 

Biestro, 50, 51 

Bingham, Sir George, Admiral, 262 

Birth of King of Rome, 150 

Blicher, General von, 128, 129, 184, 
205, 223 

Bocagnano, rr 

Boileau, Nicolas (poet), 251 

Bon, General, 69; at Alexandria, 74; 
on the Nile, 76; at Cairo, 82; 
at Jaffa, 85 _ * 

Bonaparte, Caroline {my sister), 103 + 
Queen of Naples, 163 : 

Bonaparte, Charles (my father), 9; 
inheritance of, 10; in Paris, 14; 
death of, 16 

Bonaparte, Jerome, a “. waster,’”’ 162 

Bonaparte, Joseph, io; at school; 12; 
at father’s deathbed, 16 ; “his wife, 
161; at Concordat, 169;" flight 
of, 2143 270 

Bonaparte, Letizia (my mother), 9, 11, 
40, 41, 270 be} 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 15, 134 


. On 
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Ronapirte, Napoleon T bicth, 9; 


renta, 10; Autor Pauline, ta; 
prather Jowwph, ro; ab bigh 
School, “Auton, 2; Military 
School, Hrionne, 134 Intereat in 
selonce, 13; vinik fram mother, 
Id; fethor'a Mnew, ry f¢ outerad 
Paris Military Svhool, 16; death 
af father, 16; gazetted Second 
Tdeutennné Ino Fara Regbnent 
Valence, 17; thoughts of sulelde, 
17; direiple of Ronsaoan, ryt 
novel reading, aa fitat Mlrtauion, 
at; trip) te Dauphiny, ar; 
regiment moved to Lyons, ar 
hoine an leave, ats viet Ponten- 
wove, arg Joseph’s mecoue of, 
aap retam ta Paris, 4a; mine: 
logue on pallotam, aq; my firat 
chittonge, agq dn favour with 
Coneral Du Tel, 253 in Anxonne, 
26; dixensson with Dor Muazis, 
27-29; Republic or Monarchy, 
31a rumours of war, 32; oxcites 
mont in Paris, ga; revolution 
apparent, 933 studying antrono- 
my. 335 atorming of Tuileries, 34; 
deyinning of Revolution, 347 
King's Aight, 35 my career began 
n& Sloga of Toulon, a7; I take 
General O'Hara privoner, 34 oan 
promoted to Colonel, 398i and 
relsed to HelgadioreGoneral, 385 
expedilon to Coralca, 49; 
refuse Co worva at Vorulds, 305 
appolnted General Ino army of 
Interlor, Parks, 39; my attempt ab 
suckle, 405 meeting with dex 
Magia, gig in the" Connell of 
Vortye? 43 the ryth Veuddialre, 
adi Murat’a auecest at Sublonn, 
413 first meeting with Lemarais, 
adi Gonoral Verdier defends Pala 
Natlonal, qq i rebels attack heaten 
aq i finally disarmed, 405 
prapors to Tosophine Heauharnalta, 
473 Campalyn In Ttily, 48} 
battle of Montenatle, se; battle 
of Milesine, 313; “battle of 
Coawlera, 41 ¢ fight at Manaoia, 91 ¢ 
Dogo taken, 51; on tha Heights of 
Montezemlo, ga; batle of Mons 
dovl, 59; battle of Chorasco, §4 3 
diveiplivg rentored, 847 Ded 
montose ag for tries, 955) kerma 
of ponce, 56; Uhoughty of Jona: 
phine, 97; beige of Led taken, 
$95 sloge of Mantua, Go; Warm 
Bor oppoges"me, Go; snemy nd- 
vance on Broscia, 63; French 
withdraw to Wesenzano, 634 
ralied aloge of Mantun, 63; enemy 
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take CGasliglone, 643 baltle af 
Lonato, 66; onomy retreat, 66 ; 
wo capture Salo and Gavarda, 67 | 
wo take Verona, 68; battle of 
Arcola, 60; Colonel Mutvon saves 
my life, 70: Egyptian, campaign 
atarts, 73; Alexandria taken, 734 
agreomont with Arabs, 745 march 
through the deverk, 74) battle of 
Kobraklt, 76; wo ontered, Cairo, 
77; wdvance into Syria, 781 
occupation of Salleh, 9 1 long of 
our fleet at Aboulg, 79% nfsing do 
Calvo, 8a; march Milo Sytin, Bee 
Hl-Aviah taken, 837 Gage talon, 
Bry Jala eecuptad and plindored, 
80; “wo fail to take Acro, aye 
rotront to Raypt, 873 rlaing of tho 
Angel VleMuldi, 8890; ontry 
inla Calva, gi} land battle at 
Abouldr, 91-93; approach of 
Continental war, ga; I loavo 
Egypt and land at Erdjua, oy) I 
make enemy of Madame do Stadt, 
HE Trolze Dictatorship, 06; battle 
of Marengo, 97-160 ; Slassona and® 
Gontoa, Lor; altenmpta on my lilo, 
304; Infernal machine explodoa, 
1033 trial of criminals, 103 5 
oxpodition to San Domingo, To} 
war with England, tog; Treaty o 
Atilons, 1043; Tinga eroato a 
diversion, 100; plots to Kill me, 
ige117; Moroau’s guilt, 1a} 
Pichyyru's wulelde, rg ¢ Duke 
U'Eaghlen executed, 126; Innding 
In Tanglin poastble, 107 pm 
nutritinie pli, rg; enton with 
Datch flat, 1g 4 passage af 
racy to Mugla, ig; plan 
ol (by Awiteiang, 119} Sponluh 
foot joing at Cadiz, s19q7) Franch 
nit Spandih attack West Indios, 
rio; Villoncuve yi Cadle, 129 % 
wpollt my plan, xg; Mack's 
rotrent to Ulm, 1297. Aghting at 
Vlehlngon, rag; Auntelan atorog 
taken, 123; Mack's troop talon 
prisoners, 143} Linarcleon Vienna, 
1243 Arechdnko Charles rotreats 
from Ytaly, 1ag7¢ ab Aublorlity I 
defeat Russo-Auntrlan aroty, Taf i 
Archduke Charles takes refuga in 
Llungary, 125) negatialons with 
Prosala, 124; Camarry Hagens to 
Austrian Princess, rat; Prusela 
declured war, 1806, a7 i battle of 
Jona, rags victory of ‘rench, 1305 
annguinary battle of Myla, 1323 
Queen Louisa and Magdaburg, 
1ga; treaty with Russia at Eefort, 
1343 Vouehd nnd Jorophine’s 


. 
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diverce, 136; error of Intorferance 
a Spain, 197; cause of our pila. 
ortune, 140; Spantah intrigues, 
rq; 1 loa battle of Easlingen, 
fqaer4q; our success at Wagram ; 
147i determing to divores 
jew Whine, ie § and marry Marin 
sola 14g: birth of King of ome, 
FaO-Tat > Choughta on Love, 1a: 
women, 162: children, 1343 
aucondary wived, 1543 divorce, 
ti j tdultery, 156; fathora and 
- efifudn, 4573 ‘adoption, 48; 
jephing ras my love affaira, 
T6o-TG1} my brothora and alstora, 
11633; Ratlglon, 164; Cathole 
jelwn and Trotostuntlem, 165; 
monasteriaa, 167 } Popo and the 
Ghurch, 168; Concordat of 1801, 
ATMO} Suaponslon of the Pope, 175: 
Concordat of Fontainobleu 1873, 
1763; tomporal and spiritual 
veers noparated, 176-179; the 
emuite, 180; Jowa, 1816; my PP 
contemporarigs, 182193} why 
made war on Rugsia, 193; tho 
continental syatem, oq IT did 
not want war, 196; battle of 
MoakWwa cep 196-197 5 
buraing of Moscow, 198; my 
retreat’ vin Poland, 199 our 
victories at Lutzen and Warzen, 
aot} onomy driven out of Ham: 
burg, aor; Grand Army bofore 
Borlla, aor; Ruslana and Pros 
slana at Schwoldnits, aor; nogo- 
 Matlona for truce, zor} ‘Treaty 
with Donmark, 204; Austrians 
and Davarlans advance on tho, 
Rina, 209}. battle of Lolpzlo, |: 


aoy; Count Marfoldt — talon 
prisoner, 203 ¢ dofoat of Saxons 
nnd Swodes;.. 203} Austro- 


Bavarian, army driven: out of 
Hanan, 204 | Bronch army rotroats 
ovat Rhino, 204; Congress .at 
Trankfart, 204; ultimatum of 
ChAtlllon, 205; ralng of Bourbons, 
20g; treaty of Kallsch, 205; 
nogotlations with Mottornich, 206- 
arof my narrow sscnpe at Brlonno 
air: Bltchor and Schwarzonber 
marched on Parls, a12 }, my force 
match to Paris, 212; Marmont's 
botrayal, a13; Zam driven to | 


abdicntlon, 214-216; I take 
polson fnoffectually, 217; my 
rolurn from Elba, 217; at 


Grenoblo, 220; from Lyons to 
Parla, 22%; filght of Louls XVIII, 
aag} trieolour over Lille, 223} 
Munveillo surrendered, 223; 1 
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crosa tho Sambre, 223 } Grouchy's 
delay Toat Waterloo, 223 ; banvory 
of English troops, 224; after 
Waterloo, 245 ; Fouchd’s hotraya), 
226; I abandon clalms og ruler, 
229; aurronder to Captain Mait- 
Jand na private citizen, 229; 
fodoration of nations my idea, 230; 
constitution of a state, 232; 
despotism, 232 ; a Republic, 233; 
Popularity, 233 ; Rovolution, 234; 
my policy, 234; " open road to 
talont,”’ 239) my le “ Emporor 
of the Fronch,” 233; my plan for 
Italy, 236; I respect Germans, 
236; Poland tronted wrongly, 237: 
the English Governmont, 238; 
Americana avengars of tho sea, 
239; my codo of Laws, 239~241} 
against State*Loans, 241} wealth 
not morit, 242; ambition. and 
gonlus, a42; tho nobility, 242} 
ndustry and Commerce, 243} 
working on Sunday,” 244 }o press 
consorship, 244; oclucation, 240~ 
ago; history, 251; -my habits, 
nan my work, 256; at Sti. 
Holona, 256 5 at “ Tho. Briats,!*-¥ 
a58; at Longwood, 260;:' the 
olmato, 261; tho inhabitants, 267; 
tho Valloy of Silente,”” 261} Mr. : 
Wardon.and Miss. Robinson, 262; 
my protost against impri 18) 
263}. demand’ for my “oxponsges, 
264; plato * Brokton: -up,: aot 
Count Cases. tetutred:: to 
Europo,.: 265} our boundaries 
roducod, 265 j- I reluso to see. tho 
Governor, 266)" cost. of my: 
captivity, 267). my Wealth gota 
* worse, 268; deprived of. my: 
Physiclans, 268; offensive. dis- 
patches burned, 268; the right td 
suicide, 268; advice to my son, 
969} my real trodaures, 271; my 
«last: protest, 273; England. will 
ond ke the: Republic of Venice, » 





273... : oe : 
Bonaparte, Pauline “(my sister), to, 

161, 163 eee 2 
Bordeaux, linglish cruisers at, 227 
Bormida, 99 + ; ec 
Borodino, battle of; 196, 197: rH 
Bou, Mademoiselle (af Valence), 17 
Boudet, Genoral,97- 9 2 eg 
Bourricnne, Louls Antoine de; 14 
Bra, town of, 54 ‘ i 
Brayor, Gonoral, 221 
Breslau, 201 Z 
Brienue, military school of, 13 
Brienne, battle at, 211 ‘ 
Brumaire, the 18th, 96 


a 
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Brune, General, 45 
Brunswick, Duke of, 129 
Bubna, General, 143 
Buceniauro, battleship, x19 


Cadoudal, Georges, 103, 107, 1f0, IT 4, 
Ir 

Cairo, > rock army occupy, 77; 
rising in, 82; colebration of my 
return, 91 

Calder, Sir Robort, Admiral, 122 

Cambacérés, President of “ Council of 
Forty,” 43, 184 

Cambronne, Goneral, 217, 218, 219 

Campaign in Italy, 48-56 

Carcare, 50 

Carnot, General, 184 

Cartanx, Gonoral, 45 

Casale, 59 

Castiglione, 65, 66, 68 

Castigliono, Duke of (Angereau), 124, 
r28 

Catholicism or Protestantism, 165, 177 

Ceriolo Castle, 99 

Cervona, Genoral, 59 

Ceva, 49, 52; French Headquartors at, 

2 


5 
Chabran, General, 97, 99 
“Chambon (People’s representative), 39 
Chardon, Abbé, 12 
Charette, 45 
Charles, Archduke (of Austria), 123, 


124 
Sharla IV, King of Spain, 1qo, 141, 
186 


Chatillon, treat} of, 205 

Cherasco, 53; Tronch army in, 54 
Children, 154 

Church and beato, 168-181 

Clarke, Gaperal (Duke of Foltvo), 185 
Clauzel, General, 228 

Rockburn: Sir George, Admiral, 258, 


2 
ae of Laws, my, 239-241 
Olli, General, 49, 50, 51, 52, 5: 
Collingwood, Lord, eae aa ee 
Colombier, Mademoisello Caroline du, 


at 
“ Committee of Safety,’’ tho, 4o 
Concordat, of 1801, 170 ; of 1813, 176, 


179 ¢ 
Constant, Benjamin, 95 
Constitution, an ideal, 232 
Copenhagen, English bombardmont: of, 
I 


39 
- Corneille, Pierre, 251 
Corniche, 49 
Cornwallis, Admiral, 122 
Corona, 62 i 
Coronation ag King of Italy, 120 
Corsica, 39 ‘ 
Corsican £ivil War, 41 
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Corvisart, Dr, 38, 148, 190 
Cossorin, Castlo of, 51 

Costor, 102, 164 * 
" Council of Forty,” 43 

Crétet, State Couneillar, 169 


Dallomagno, General, 59, 61, 63, Hy 

Dalmatia, Dulko of (Soult), 128; nk 
Eyton, 132; at Paris, 320 

Damanhur, 74, 8% ; destroyed, $9 

WVAngouldme, Duc, 223 

Danican (Royalist Lenders, 36 

d’Artois, Conta, 103, L1G, 22! 3 

David, Jacques (Painter, 255 « 

Davout, Genoral, at Sbarkloh, 90; ut 
Jona, 130; at Iaslingon, 142} 
at Wagram, 147 193 

de Beauregard, Colonel Costa, §5, 56 

Dogo, 39, 51; capturo of, 52 

dIenghien, Duke, rog, 116 . 

de Lozior, Bouvet, r10, rrq4 

Denmark, treaty with, 202 

Denon, Baron, 255 

do Potignac, Armand, 108, 114 

do Revel, Count Raon, 56 


do Rividre, 108, 144 
Desaix, General, 74; in Ye pl, Bay 
at San Giuliano, go; killed, 100 5 


charactor of, 185 é 
Dosgenottes, Dactor, gt 
Des Mazis, 17, 21, 27, 41, 42 
Despotism, 232 
de Stadl, Madame, 95, 176, 189, 254 
Détres, Brigadior-Gonoral, in Egypt, yo 
Divorce, 155, 170 
Djezzar, Pasha, 83 
Dombrowski, General, 23 ne 
Dommartin, Goneral, at Caiy, 82 
Dorsonno, Gonoral, 146 
D’Orthes, Viscount, 20 
Dowmore, General, aor 
Dresden, 201, 202 
Dubais, Dr, 190, 15t 
Duchatol, Madamo, 160 
du Colombidr, Mademois8llo, ar 
Dugommior, Gonoral, 37 
Dugua, Gonoral, 74, 78, 88 
Dupas, Battalion Commander, Gg 
Duphot, Genoral, 174 . 
Dupuis, Charies I’,, Professor, 245 
Dupuy, Genoral, killed at Caire, 82 
Duranteau, Citizen, 88 
Duroo, Marshal, 134, 160, 189, a54 
Duvigier, Goneral, 45, 46 
Duvoisin, Bishop of Nantes, 172, 175 


Ebrington, Viscount (at Elba), 86 
Educational systema, 246-252 
Eggmdhi, Prince of (Davout), 124, 125, 

128, 120, 145 . 
El-Arish, captured, 84, 90 
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: rere 
Grant, Madama (wifo of Tallyrand), 


Elba, my arrival from, 217; I lott 
pubs too noon, 227 

Eichfigen, Duke af (Ney), tay 

Eli-Boy, fight of, ao 

Eltvion, 46 

Emir Harlall punished, 84 : 

"Yemperor of the Freneh,' 
















Grassint! Si (Si 
a , orn (Singor), agy 
Gravina, Adin 

grenade, 220 ea 
rauchy, Marahal, 

Guian, General, 63, 70 a 

Guillanme, Gonoral, Gr - 
Guyot, General, 294 


my title, 


w 235 
English Governmont, aaa 
English troupa’ bravery, aad 
a Tenjoy mont af Life, 30 
Evturt, Trondy of, 135, 1396, 194 
Tadude Acwotitn), is 
Eagling? Pring? of (Gonoral Massonn), 
123, 1245, 145 
Esslingon, battle of, 142147 
Tiylau, battle of, 13x, 192 


Hadshi, Yemtr, 88 

Hannu, battle of, 204 

Hanover annoxet to 1 

Halefeld, Frau me on ee 

Happiness, what 18, 31 

Haugwitz, Count, ‘f24, 129 

Horbin, Genoral, 67 

Horenlo, Citizon, 1 

Mistorlana, 251 * 

Hohenloho, Princo of, rag.:2 ze 

Hudson, Colonel (of St: otenn); 25 

Husaain Mustapha, Pasha, captuted ab 
ukir, 93 ee 


Tathora anc children, 157 
Fauyolot (brother of Bourrlonne), 34 
Fodoration of Nations plan, 230 
Fordinand, Archduke, 123 
Rexiinyn: Prince of Asturias, ryo, 


I 
Foach, Josoph, 19 
eloralle General 68 
Fiinton (Beplo's Ropresontatlyve), 43 


Fontaino, Pettre (architect), 255 


Thrahim Boy, 78, 79 
India and the feng, 239. 
Tnvasion of England’ Plan,’ 10%; 106, 














Fontainolenu, concordat of 1813,176 117, 118 org ‘ 
Fossano, Janboy {Growing master), 150,:19 
Ttaly, my plan f 


3 
Fouchd, Josoph, 136, 185, 226, 248 9, for, 236.» 


Fox, Charloa James, 172 
Francia II, Rmperor of Austria, 186 
Franck, Dr, 148, 
prencespaulah naval forces, rar 
Prankfurt, Congross at, ao 
Wradggick William IT, of Phuasti,:125, 


AO, WQ9, 134, 237 
Fedjus, my ‘midleg ay [) 
Franch incustey atid commored,, a43 
Erévon, Loula, 18g: ie 
Mirena e 254, On a ; 
Fugioro; Gonortl, at Aboukir;94 


“Gantauino, Woar-Adinixal, 94, 118, 
TI cite des ‘i eee 

Garda, Lake of, 61, 63° 

Gardanno, Gonoral,'71, 98... 


‘aff, captiro of, 8% 
‘Amostown, St, Heldnay 
‘ona; battle of, 120,'239 
osnita, tho; $89.5 0:8 
owadh Franco, 168,181 
oaophiné, 46,.57~59, 104, 
" if, 18 THQ) 
“f* Jonbort, Gonoral; ‘sr 
‘ouborthon, Madaino, 13, 
*}. Joyant, {Conspleator), 102 
vl, toa sl 
lon, oltizon, 80. 
istics, tho. sailing ship 









ar 





Kallech,. Trevty of, 205 
Katioh (Syrla), 83°03 








Garess®, ee] 
Gavardo, 67 Keith, Lord, my portest t 
Gavi, dm _ Kolletman;:Geneial,'4oo, 3 
Gaza, capture of, 85. Keralio,.Goneral the.Ch ralier, it: 


Kilmaine, Gon 
Rleber,.. Genoral: 
» Jafles 85) Ad 
94} charactor 
Koraim,. 78": 

Kosor (Bay 1), 88 
‘osor pt), “t 
Kurakin, Pane )» 1332» 
HKutusow, Russian .G 
19 ae 






Gonon, 49, tor ‘ 

Genius, 242 

Gerard, Gonoral, 212 : 

Gormans, my roapect.for, 236 : 

Godoy, Spaniel “Prince of Peaco,” 
“140, 186 

Gourdon, Roar-Admiral, 121, 122 

Gourgaud, Gonoral, 15, 216, 224). 259); 


a62 
Grandollana, Admiral, x21, 122 






‘Oh, 
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La Lddoydre, Colonel, 220 

Lat Honté, 107 

Papeani, Creral, 84 

Laharpe, General, 49, 50, 51, 54 

Lahaye, 107 

Lagolitls, General, 108, tq 

Lamarque, General, 298 

Lamotlan, 102, rag 

Lawnes, Brigadier-General, 59. 60, 78, 
7, 84; at jatta, 84; at Aboukir, 
ga; character of, 186 

Tannese, Coneral, at Giaeh, 88) 
destroyed Dainariute, 89, 90; at 
Abouldr, va rf 

Laon, 49 

Laupoyne, General, 97 

La Ribolaldve, General, 14a 

Larrey, Baron (Hargeon), 187 

Lagallon, General, 144 

Lan Cages, Count, 459, 265 

La Tour, Count (Sardinia), 45 

Latour, General {Hledmontens), 45 

La Vandde, poople of, 106 

Lawa, ¢ivil, 440 

Lavy, criminal, 240 

Leelore. General, 74, 79 

Le Contrat Seetule, ty 

Lefdbre, Mrlgadior-Ceneral, dy 


Laipatc, battle of, 403 


Lomarala, qq 46 

Leaour {netor), 245 

Le Tourer (Commutittes af Safely), 40 
Liberty of the Presi, ag 
Liverpoal, Lord, aah 

Livorne enugayeiiont, 49 
Loans, Atate, au qi 

Laban, Count (Mouton), 144 
Lohan, Inhind of, 143 

Lot baloon, 4o 

Laivont, General, oy 

Lamato, Witttie of. 64. Of 
Lorge, General, 97 

Lain XUV, 178 

Tamia SVE, 44, Thy, wate, a 
Lewk SVIEL aa 5 
Janina, Corr, ef Prawiia, 64te1 gq 
Lave, what in, bit 

Lowe, She Hudion, acy, at 
Lugier, Tavel dhe, 110, FL 
Livcehotad, Marquis, bay, 247 


Nacilouatd, General (Duke of ‘Taren- 
tum), 18K, a04 

Mack, Haron von, defeated at Ul, 194 

Magon, Admiral, vay 

Maitland, Captain (of the Bellerophon), 


4AQ, 257 
AMajestuenx, flagship, 11y 
Malbowiquet, Fort, 47 
Mahnaiion, 226 + 
Mautua, 60 ; 
Marengy, batile of, y7-100 
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Marla Loulua (of Austria), my socoffd 
wile, 149. 196, 445 

Marla, Queen of Spatiy 186 a 

Marle, Jean, a7 

Marlette (People's Representative), 39 

Marly, samp. Bt, AS 

Marmont, General, 73, 813, alg, a6 

Marrlage, 144 

Mara, Madsinoltelle, 2 a « 

Massona, Genenil, at Laonn, 49; at 
Deyo. $1, 4% G1, 63, 95, QB, 70, 
wr, uaa, 188 ’ 

Mathla, Mademoiselle, 161 

Matilda, Counteas, 178 “ 

Muxtnilian, Archduke, ya 

Melaa, 96, 97 

Ménard, General, 91 

Meonou, General, at Aloxandrla, 73 

Merfeldt, Count, taken prisoner, 403 

Metternich, Poace, aor: Congress in 
Prague, 20a; a Pranklurt, 304 5 
witimatum of Chatillon, aog; at 
Dreadan, aro 

Meudon powder magazine, 44 

Meynler (People’s Representative), 38 

Milloaimo, go; battle of, 41 

Miollin, General, 173, t7qy 

Miasiewny, Admiral, 119 

Monaco, Prinve of, at7 

Monasterion, 167, 180 

Moncey, General, 97 

Mondavi, battle of, 53 

Monnier, General, ay 09 

Montehalay, General, 44 

Montelwtta, Dachous of, 149 

Montebello, Duke of (Latines), tad, 


14he 145 

Monte Neyiio, 50 

Montonatle, 407 battle of, se 

Momtonpiten, Haron da, agi 

Montozomlo, Heights of, §a 

Montholan, General, ¢6a, 464. a.., 

Moreau, General, 107, 108. Tn, 1k, 
114, 

Moscow, Tmrning of, iqg, 198) the 
retreat from, 109 

Meskwa, batie of Die, 106, 107 

Moukwa, Prinee af (Ney), rat, arg 

Muitin, Colanel, saver my Ite, gy 

Mural Hoy, 74, 76, ha ‘ 
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